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World-wide Trend 
Toward Higher 


Power for Radio 


Reports to Department of) 


Commerce Indi¢ate More 
Than 20 Such Stations 
Projected 


Russia Is Planning 


y 100,000-watt Stations 


Nations Becoming Convinced 
That High-powered Units 
Provide Best Service, Fed- 
eral Specialist Says 


#A world-wide trend toward the 
use of “super-power” for broadcast- 
ing stations, covering areas from the 
steppes of Russia to the jungles of 
South Africa, is disclosed in consular 
reports to the Department of Com- 
merce, it was declared orally Oct. 
30 by L. D. Batson, of the Depart- 
ment’s Electrical Equipment Divi- 
sion. 

In keeping with the engineering 
theory that high power makes possi- 
ble the coverage of vast geographical 
areas with a minimum number of sta- 
tions, nations in every part of the 
world are placing their broadcasting 
alignments in the so-called “cleared 
channel” category, Mr. Batson said. 
These reports from Commerce and 


State Department attaches show that | 


more than a score of stations of 


dooming power either are in process | 
of construction or under contempla- 


tion in various parts of the world. 
High Power in Russia 


_In Russia, Mr. Batson stated, unoffi- | 
cial reports relate that stations of 100,000 | 
watts power—just double the output of 


the major broadcasting stations in Amer- 
ica—are projected. Johannesburg, South 
Africa, recently placed in operation a 
station of 15,000 watts to enable it to 
break through the tropical static which 
impedes radio signals, he said. 

“It might not be amiss to say that 
every town of more than 10,000 popula- 
tion in the world, with the possible 
exception of those in the United States, 
is considering the feasibility of estab- 
lishing high powered broadcasting sta- 
tions” Mr. Batson continued. “There is, 
of course, the great economic factor to 
be considered, for appreciable invest- 
ments are involved in the establishment 
and operation of high powered stations.” 

Italy Building Stations 

Italy, said Mr. Baston, has under con- 
struction two new stations of approxi- 
mately 50,000 watts output, one in 
Rome and the other at Milan. It is 
reported, he declared, that the Rome 
station will be used by Pope Pius XI, 
in broadcasting special ecclesiastical 
messages throughout Europe, and by 
means of a short-wave link throughout 
the world. 

_Treland is planning a new station de- 

signed to cover the entire Free State, 
which: it is reported, will be even more 
powerful than the Daventry station of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
Mr, Batson said, while England itself 
is planning several new broadcasting 
stations of some 30,000 watts to sup- 
plant its existing. “regional” network 
covering the British Isles. 

Oslo, Norway, has a 60,000 watt sta- 
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Return of Tourists 


Sets Monthly Record) 


Entries of Immigrants Reduced 
During September 


A record number of American trav- 
elers returned from abroad in Septem- 
ber, 80,900 United States citizens hav- 
ing returned home, most of them from 
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Was Placed in Effect by 


NEMPLOYMENT insurance systems | 





are in effect in nearly a score of for- | 
eign nations, according to information 
obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor. and made 
available by the Bureau Oct. 30. 

The first national unemployment in- 
surance act was put into effect in Great 
Britain in 1911, according to the Bu-| 
reau. Prior to that time, however, the | 
trade unions of the country and cer-' 
tain continental nations had established | 
the policy of paying regular allowances 
to members who were out of work; and | 
later unemployment relief was granted | 
by the public authorities of municipali- | 
ties or communes of several countries, | 
or the trade unions’ unemployment 
|funds were subsidized. 

France in 1905, Norway in 1906, and 
Denmark in 1907, the Bureau learned, 
introduced the latter system, known as! 
the Ghent system, on a state: as opposed 
to a communal basis, but with certain | 
important modifications, and these sys-! 
tems were the forerunners of the estab-| 


Rules Are Adopted | 
To Reduce Danger in | 
Parrot Importation 


‘Regulations Designed to Ex- 
clude Infected Birds; En- 
try on Commercial Basis 


Now Is Permitted 


The regulations governing the im-| 
portation of parrots which have been 
in effect since Feb. 3 have been revised 
and the new regulations have been ap-| 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
it was stated orally on Oct. 30 by the 
| Public Health Service. 
| Under the previous reguiations, it was 
| pointed out, entries were limited to pri- 
| vately owned birds and each person was | 
lallowed to bring in only one _ bird,| 
whereas under the new regulations birds | 
in commercial quantities in lots up to! 
100, are perngitted entry and the limit! 
in number of privately owned birds has 
been extended to five. 

Various rules were adopted in the pres- 
ent set of regulations, it was stated, to} 
improve and facilitate the maintenance | 
of sanitary conditions in the shipping of 
the birds, and diverse restrictions were | 
imposed to help maintain the parrots in 
healthy condition. 

The importation of shipments of par- | 
rots, according to the regulations, is to} 
be limited to the United States ports at 
which Federal quarantine detention fa- | 
cilities are maintained and all parrot | 
shipments are to be detained at the 
quarantine station for a 15-day period | 
to assure healthiness; also no shipment | 
is to be released from quarantine at the | 
end of the period if in the shipment ill- 
ness is observed. | 

The regulations take into considera- | 
tion and make provision for parrakeets, 
love birds, etc., it was pointed out by the | 
Public Health Service and permit im-| 
portation of these species without quar- | 
antine detention if transported in ap-| 
proved sanitary crates containing not’ 
more than 25 birds each and if each bird | 
is allowed one-half cubie foot of space} 
at least. 

The following information was also| 
furnished by the Service: | 

The Pet Dealers Association appointed | 
a committee which met with the Public 
Health Service And the conferences came 
to look toward the adoption of some reg- 
ulatory means which would make im- 
portation relatively safe. | 

The industry was just as anxious as 
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Billion Dollar Project 
For, Mississippi Is Urged 


Insurance to Aid Unemployed 
Operated in Score of Nations 


Review by Department of Labor Reveals First National Act| 


Great Britain in 1911; - 


Various Systems Are Explained 


lishment of compulsory unemployment 

insurance on a national scale. 
Insurance 

tries are either voluntary or compulsory, 


fostered and aided by the state, and| 
are designed for the immediate relief | 


of unemployment. In some instances 
the period of enforced idleness is util- 
ized in .training workers for jobs in 


which there is a better prospect of se- | 


curing employment, or _— organizing 


needed public works for the employ- | 


ment of the surplus workers. 


The Bureau supplied the following in- | 


formation concerning unemployment in- 
surance in these foreign countries. 
Unemployment Insurance in Queens- 
land, Australia, was established on a 
compulsory basis by an act of Oct. 18, 
i922. The act applies to all wage 


earners of 18 years of age or over, whose | 
wages are fixed under collective agree- | 


ments or by arbitration decisions and 
also includes public officials. The act 
established a fund supported by equal 
payments made by the government, the 
employers and the workers. 

The Austrian unemployment insurance 
iaw, enacted Mar. 24, 1920, has been the 
subject of numerous amendments owing 
to the continued economic depression. 
The insurance is in theory compulsory 


for all wage earners, but certain classes | 
The costs of the system | 


are excluded. 
are divided among employers and e¢m- 
ployes and are fixed at a percentage of 
the normal contribution for sickness in- 
surance, which may not exceed 75 per 
cent of this contribution. 

The system of insurance in Belgium is 
voluntary and applies in principle to the 
workers in all trades. The subsidy paid 
by the state to the funds was increased 
by a decree in 1927 from 50 per cent of 
the fees paid by the members to two- 
thirds of that amount. In addition, many 
of the communes voluntarily grant sub- 
sidies proportionate to the benefits paid 
by the funds. 


The compulsory unemployment insur- | 
juve act of Bulgaria applies to wage 


earners generally between the ages of 
15 and 60 with the exception of domestic 
servants and such workers and employes 
in the public service as are entitled to 
special benefits. Benefits are paid from 
an unemployment fund established in 
connection with. the social insurance 
funds and supported by contributions 
from the workers, employers and state 
at the rate of 1 leva, about 72 cents; per 
insured person per week. 
Czechoslovakia’s voluntary insurance 
system applies in principle to wage earn- 
ers in all trades, provided they are com- 
pulsorily insured against sickness. The 
insurance is administered through the 
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Department Store 
Sales Gain in Month 


Increase of 34 Per Cent Is 
Shown by Monthly Fed- 


eral Reserve Review 


Department store sales increased 34 
per cent from August to September, 
the Federal Reserve Board announced 
Oct. 30 in its regular monthly review 


‘of department store trade. 


While this increase was large, ac- 
cording to an oral statement in behalf 
of the Board, it was somewhat below 
the estimated seasonal increase for the 
period. The volume of trade reported 
was about 12 per cent below the volume 
for September, 1929. 

The Board’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Department store sales increased from 
August to September by 34 per cent, 
when allowance is made for the number 
of trading days.. This increase is some- 
what less than the estimated seasonal in- 
crease for that period, and the Federal 
|Reserve Board’s index of department | 


schemes in foreign coun- | 


Typewriter Type \Plan to Refer 


To Prevent Fraud 


Periodical Changes in Ma- 


chines Urged to Aid in 
Identification 


SLIGHT changes in typewriter type 

faces at five-year intervals would 
be of material aid in tracing typewrit- 
ten documents and would contribute to 
the interests of justice, it was stated 
orally Oct. 30 on behalf of the Weights 
and Measures Division of the Bureau 
of Standards. 

Type styles provide a convenient 
method of checking the date of docu- 
mentary matter and have been instru- 
mental in detecting the fraudulence of 
documents purported to have been 
written before the adoption of certain 
type styles, it was declared. When it 
is known that a slight alteration in 
type accompanies a change in type- 
writer model and it is found that the 
identical alteration appears in a docu- 
ment dated previous to the inaugura- 
tion of the new machine, the falsity is 
evident, it was explained. 

A statement made public by the Bu- 
reau follows in full text: 

Knowledge has come to the Bureau 
that numerous documents have been 
declared fraudulent because they were 
written on typewriting machines that 
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Oysters Are Served 
In Ninety Per Cent 
Of Country’s Homes 


|Federal and State Agencies 





sure Purity of Products 
Offered Public 


A recent survey made by the Bureau 
of Fisheries showed that 90 per 
; cent of the housewives in this country 

served oysters in some form and in or- 


der to insure healthy and nutritive oys- | 
ters, every precaution is being taken to | 


protect their growth, according to an oral 
statement on behalf of the 
Oct. 30. The following information was 
furnished. by the Bureau; 


With the increasing demand for oys- 
ters, the number of people who are using 
them is rapidly growing, and in order 
to protect these people from securing 
any but the best of this commodity, the 
Bureau of Fisheries is working in co- 
operation with the Public Health Service 
and various bureaus of the Department 
of Agriculture to maintain the most sani- 
tary conditions in oyster culture. 

Sanitation of Oyster Beds 

The first place that the enforcement of 
these sanitary conditions is naturally in 
the oyster bed. Frequently it is found 
that pollution of the water in which these 
beds are located has set in, and at once 
the fish commissioners set about to see 
that none of the oysters are taken from 
such beds. This water can be purified, 
and tests have proved that the oysters 
can be transplanted to some other local- 
ity and not be tainted in any way. 

The care of these oysters is very close 
and every possible symptom of pollution 
is watched, The State fishery officers 
cooperate in this work, and when the 
oysters are shipped they are protected 
by interstate commerce laws. The pack- 
ing is the best that can be secured, and 
with the modern methods of freezing 
these oysters, there is scarcely any 
chance of them spoiling in transit. i 
_ Concerning the precautions taken to 
insure the sanitation of shellfish, a re- 
port has been received from L. M. Fisher 
an associate sanitary engineer of > 
Public Health feceien which aioe 
meee of the work done in this cormec- 

ion, ‘ 


Survey of Conditions 


Some of the data from Mr. Fisher’s | 


report follows: 
For a number of years suspicion has 


been attached, at various times, to the | 


shellfish as a cause of certain diseases, 


Cooperate in Effort to In-| 


Bureau | 


} 


_ Tax Refunds to 


‘ 


Secretary Mellon Says Mr. 


Garner’s Proposal Would | 
Break Down Administra-| 


tion of Country’s Income 
System 


Texas Representative 
Urged Investigation 


| Treasury Chief Declares Repay- 
ments Made in Last 14 
Years Total Only 2.8 Per 
Cent of Collections 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, declared in a statement Oct. 
| 30 that the proposal of Representative 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., to refer 
controversial tax matters to courts, 


would “break down the administration of | 


our income tax system.” 

The Secretary added that any sugges- 
tion that tax refunds could be made for 
improper purposes was “simply prepos- 
terous.” 

Mr. Garner’s Statement 


Mr. Garner, in a statement on Oct. 29, | 


| advocated a congressional investigation 
| to establish rules for court adjudication 
of tax refunds. 

“T believe the great mass of American 
taxpayers, upon whom the burden of 
| these refunds must fall, are entitled to 
demand of Congress and the Treasury 
| Department that these matters be sub- 
mitted to the courts for adjudication,” 
Mr, Garner, who is a member 
Joint Congressional Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation, which passes on 
the refunds, stated. 

(The full text of his statement was 
| published in the issue of Oct. 30.) 

Mr. Mellon explained that the Federal 
courts were already overworked and 
that to ask them to take virtual admin- 
istration of the income tax law would be 
to place upon them an “intolerable bur- 
den.” He also called attention to sta- 
| tistics showing that the Government had 
collected “far more” in additional taxes 
through its present administrative set-up 
than had been paid out in refunds. 

During the last 14 years, Mr. Mellon 
said, the Treasury has refunded only 
about 2.8 per cent of the amount col- 
lected. The refunds. during that time 
amounted to $1,254,317,890, while the ad- 
ditional assessments have been $5,345,- 
202,277. The total internal revenue re- 
ceipts during the period mentioned was 
$44,032,371,357. 

Mr. Mellon’s Statement 

The statement of Mr. Mellon follows in 
full text: 

The statement of Congressman Garner 
on the subject of tax refunds in this 
morning’s press has been called to my at- 
tention. While the facts have repeat- 
edly been set forth, it is important that 
it should be clearly understood why re- 
funds are made and by what method 
they are determined. 

The system prescribed by Congress for 
the collection of Federal revenues is 
based upon the proposition that the 
needs of the Government demard the im- 
mediate payment of taxes. Any. dispute 


permitted to postpone payment. Any 
controversy can be considered and fairly 
determined thereafter. 

Accordingly, under our system of in- 
come taxes, each taxpayer prepares his 
jown return and pays whatever tax_he 
estimates to be due. Thereafter the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue audits his re- 
turn and examines the various elements 
involved. If the return is found to be 
correct, the matter is closed. If the tax- 
payer has underestimated his tax, an 
additional tax is assessed, If he has over- 
estimated his tax he is entitled to the 
refund of the amount overpaid. If the 
taxpayer is dissatisfied with the determi- 
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The Anited States Dailu 


Courts Opposed 


of the} 


over the amount to be paid cannot be | 


lit 
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antered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| Copilots for Air 


| Lines Considered 


Inspections Being Made ta De- 
termine Necessity on 
Various Rotes 


[NSPECTIONS now being conducted 
will determine whether under 
amendments recently promulgated 
governing interstate operation of air 
transport services in the passenger- 
carrying "business the Department of 
Commerce will require that copilots be 
carried on every line coming under 
conditions of the regulations, the Aero- 
nautics Branch stated orally Oct. 30. 

This survey, being made by two field 
inspectors of the Department who are 
traveling all passenger lines in the 
country, must be completed before * cer- 
tificates of authority” are issue. by 
the Department, it was said. The 
amendments to the Air Commerce Act 
were promulgated Aug. 15, it was ex- 
plained, but they have not been placed 
in effect in entirety at the presnt 
time. 

Waivers may be granted under cer- 
tain conditions where it appears that 
copilots are not necessary to the safety 
of the ship and passenger, the Direc- 
tor of Air Regulation, Gilbert G. Bud- 
wig, said. 

“The Branch will follow general in- 
terpretations of the regulations,”” Mr. 
Budwig stated, “unless it is shown that 
there is some reason for waiving them. 
This depends on an individual analy- 
sis of each of the various lines.” 

The following information was made 
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Producers Seeking 
Increased Tariff on 
Imports of Pig Iron 


Association of Eastern Blast 
Furnace Operators 
quest Full Protection Pos- 
sible Under Law 


Less than one hour was required by 
the domestic pig iron producers to pre- 
sent their case for additional tariff pro- 
tection in the second public hearing con- 
| dutted *h¥"¥the new Tariff Commission 
Oct. 30, While no witnesses appeared 
in behalf of a decrease in the present 
statutory rate of $1.12'% a ton. 

The hearing was held in the course 
of an investigation directed by order 
of a Senate resolution (S. Res. 309.) 

H. M. Waybright of the Mystic Iron 
Works, Boston, Mass., testified in behalf 
|of the Association of Eastern Blast Fur- 
jnace Operators and asked the Commis- 
sion to grant the full extent of relief 
|provided for under the flexible _ tariff 


| provisions, namely, 50 per cent of the| 


statutory rate. The following companies 
are members of the association: Mystic 
Iron Works; Witherbee, Sherman & Co., 
Port Henry, N. Y.; Chateaugay Ore & 
‘Tron Co., Lyon Mountain, N. Y.; E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa.; Co- 
lonial Iron Co., Riddlesburg, Pa.; Dela- 
ware River Steel Co., Chester, Pa.; Read- 
|ing Iron Co., Reading, Pa.; Thomas Iron 
|Co., Reading, Pa.; Alan Wood Steel Co., 
| Conshohocken, Pa. 
| Charcoal Pig Iron 

The only other witness was A. E. 
Walton, of the Heppenstall Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who, as a consumer of pig 


iron, asked that if any increase were} 


granted a new classification be made 
which would except from import levies 
Swedish charcoal pig iron which he said 
has no equivalent in America. 

While the present business depression 
was admitted as a factor in the shutting 


down of a large number of merchant! 


blast furnaces in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, Mr. Waybright, 


testified that present conditions in the| 


seaboard section of the industry are due 
largely to foreign importation and quo- 
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Re! 


bringing the Government a 
tle closer to the people, and the 


people a little closer to Govern- 
ment.” 


—Warren G. Harding, 
President of the United States, 
1921-1922 
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Navy Advances 


Building Projects 


_ To Provide Work 


‘Pier at Philadelphia and Ma- 
rine Barracks at Quantico, 
Va., to Be Started Imme- 
diately 


|Aid of Community 


Chests Emphasized 


More Than 200 Cities Engaged 
In Campaigns to Raise Funds 
Totalling $55,000,000, Col. 


Woods Announces 





| Advancement by the Department 
lof the Navy of construction projects 
/so as to provide more work at once, 
‘authorization of appointment of an 
unemployment council in Chatta- 
|nooga, Tenn., and inauguration of 
' special employment campaigns in) 
|Lincoln, Neb., and Petersburg, Va., 
were announced Oct. 30 by the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em= 
ployment. 

The chairman of the Committee, 
Col. Arthur Woods, stated that he 
wished to emphasize the part which 
community chests and ‘welfare or- 
ganizations must play in the employ- 
ment campaign. Many of the uneme- 
ployed will need direct relief before 
jobs can be provided, he said. He 
| stated that 220 city chests for which 
figures have been received are en= 
gaged in campaigns to raise $55,000,- 
000 and urged the people to support 
these efforts. Funds raised so far_ 
this year have been generally larger 
‘than last year, he said. 
| Committee Workers Arrive 
| Col. Woods stated orally that Porter 
Lee, of the New York School of Social 
Service, New York City, has arrived in 
Washington, D. C., to take charge of 
welfare and relief matters for the Com- 
mittee, and that Dr. Joseph H. Willits, 
,of the University of Pennsylvania, has 


| 





|eome to take charge of development of 9 


plans for the Committee. 
| wl 
| mittee, he said. 

| One of the gaps in the information 
available to the Committee is the lack 
jof figures on the number employed om 
| public works projects, it was stated orally 
|for the Committee. Gathering of these 
| figures has not yet been started. \ 


. 


full text: 

Col. Woods has received the following 
information regarding Naval Publie 
Works from the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Navy Department: 

Navy Begins Construction 

“The Navy Department, through its 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, has ar- 
ranged to start immediately on contracts 
already executed for pier at Philadelphia 
and Marine Barracks at Quantico, Va. 
These projects aggregate $1,500,000 and 
had been scheduled for commencement in 
April. Bids will be invited in November 
jand December on projects amounting to 
$3,000,000, and work will start as soon 
as contracts are awarded instead of de- 
laying until Spring as had been contem- 
plated. Seven hundred thousand dollars 
additional has been made available at the 
yards and stations. Six hundred thou- 
sand dollars additional public works are 
scheduled for commencement between 
Jan. 1 and June 30. 

“The program adopted for expediting 
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Final Census Totals 
Issued for 3 States 





Final Figures for Kansas, 
Georgia and South Carolina 


1 handle suggestions sent to the Com=— 


The Committee’s statement follows im ~ 


tours in foreign countries, the Bureau| President Hoover, it was stated orally | store sales, which is adjusted for seasonal | particularly typhoid fever and intestinal 


t 


of Immigration, of the Department of 
Labor, stated on Oct. 30. 

Following in full text is the analysis 
of September immigration statistics of 
the Bureau of Immigration: 

A record number of American travel- 
#s returned from abroad in September, 
1930, a total of 80,900 United States 
citizens having arrived this month from 
foreign countries. The bulk of the 
homeward movement were tourists, 
about 90 per cent of the total coming 
from a vacation in Europe, of whom 
the yar outnumbered the men about 
4 to 3. 

At New York: by far the principal 
port of landing for arrivals from over- 
seas, 71,021 citizens arrived in Septem- 
ber last, 40,692 being females and 30,- 
329 males. During the corresponding 
month a year ago, 69,409 citizens—37,- 
950 female and 31,459 male—landed at 
that port. September 1930, also saw 
the return to their homes in the United 
States of a large number of aliens who 
were on a visit to their native land, 19,- 
815, or 65 per cent of the total non- 
immigrants for the month, coming in as 
returning residents under the Rabloee: 
tion Act of 1924. 

The major portion of these home-com- 
ing aliens arrived from a temporary so- 
journ in European countries, 16,393 
entering via New York, among whom 
8,573 were natives of Germany, 2.955 
of Great Britain, 2,135 of Scandinavia, 





1,527 of Italy, 1,229 of the Irish Free 
State, and 4112 of France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and other European countries, | 
Over two-thirds of these aliens coming 
back from a visit abroad were women 
and children. s 

Immigrant aliens admitted in Septem- 
ber, 1930, numbered 17,792, a drop of 
10,228 or 37 per cent from the ere 
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at the White House on Oct. 30, has re- 
ceived a letter from Mayor James M. 
Curley, of Boston, Mass., outlining a 
project for the expenditure of $1,000,- 
000,000 for the development of the Mis- 
sissipp? River in order that business may 
be revived, employment restored and con- 
fidence substituted for “the psychology 
of fear.” 2 

The White House made no comment 0 
the letter except to state that its re- 
ceipt would be acknowledged. 


variations, declined by 3 per cent dur- 
ing the month. : 

As compared with last year, the ag- 
gregate value of sales in September was 
9 per cent smaller, and when allowance 
jis made for the fact that there was one 
|more trading day this year than last, 
the decrease from last year is about 12 
per cent. The decline in the dollar value 
of department store sales from last year 





jaccompanied a reduction in the level of 


prices of the goods sold by these stores. 


Trade Conditions ‘Throughout 


Kansas City Reserve District | 


ANSAS CITY, Mo., Oct. 29.—Retail 

distribution of merchandise in the 
tenth Federal reserve district, as indi- 
cated by the sales of department stores 
in leading cities, showed a larger than 
usual increase over the preceding 
month, according to the monthly re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. It was, however, below 
the corresponding month last year, 

Wholesale distribution of merchan- 
dise during the 25 trading days of 
September, was, for the first time 
since 1926, above the total for the 27 
trading days in August. 

Building activity was at a low level, 
both as to value of building permits 
issued and the value of contracts 
awarded, the review announced. 

The summary of district trade ac- 
tivity follows in full text: 

Favorable weather conditions 
throughout the tenth district during 
September and the first half. of Octo- 
ber insured practically all of the 1930 


| 


corn crop against frost damage. Pas- 
tures and ranges improved and, with 
the exception of broomcorn, the Oct. 1 


estimates of production of unharvested 
crops in this district exceeded the Sept. 
1 forecasts. 

Colorado atid Wyoming report 
bumper crops of corn, sugar beets, 
beans and potatoes. The condition of 
corn in Nebraska on Oct, 1 was 73 
per cent of normal and gives promise 
of a crop slightl¥ above the average 
for the past five years. In Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma, where ee 
drought was more severe, corn failed 
to show any material improvement 
during September. In these States, 
there is more than the usual econserva- 
tion of corn forage in silos, 

September receipts of wheat at the 
primary markets were in smaller vol- 
ume than during either July or August, 
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infections, A meeting was held, about 
five years ago, of the health officials and 
| representatives of the industry, At this 
| meeting the Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service was requested to ap- 
point a committe to formulate recom- 
mendations for the sanitary control of | 
the shellfish industry in the United 
States. 

On this committe were about 18 per- 
sons representing the health interests | 
and the commercial interests of the 
shellfish industry in the United States. 
As found by the committee, the essential 
requirements for insuring the safety and 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


Gain in Immigration 
| Prosecutions Noted 


Statement Alleges ‘Marked In- 
crease’ in Criminal Cases 


Prosecutions of criminal immigration 
| cases commenced during the last fiscal 
| year, and cases of this kind terminated, 
| showed a “marked increase,” as com- 

pared with the preceding year, the De- 
partment of Justice stated on Oct. 30. 
The year’s activities of the Department 
|in the enforcement of other criminal 
statutes, also, Were summarized in the 
statement, which follows in full text: 
in the division of the Department of | 
Justice having charge of cases arising | 
under Federal criminal statutes it is re- | 
| corded that during the fiscal year which | 
ended June 80, 1930, the activities of | 





that division included civil administra- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


Karly Return of 


For Diamonds Thought Unlikely 


N OST authorities of the industry 
agree there is little chance that | 
diamond prices will again be stabilized 
at the high levels of recent years, ac- 
cording to information furnished Oct. 
30 by the Department of Labor based 
on reports from the American consul 
general at Amsterdam, Charles L. 
Hoover. 

The slump in the industry, it was 
pointed out, has brought serious unem- 
ployment among diamond cutters of 
The Netherlands. Of the 5,728 usually 
employed in Amsterdam, Mr. Hoover 
reported only 1,032 at work. 

Workers’ Pay Reduced 

Lower wages paid diamond workers 
in Belgium were cited as one of the 
chief causes for the situation. Nego- 
tiations are going forward, however, 
in an effort to adjust conditions, 

Further information made available 
at the Department follows: 

Revival of the diamond cutting in- 
dusty in February and March, in an- 
ticipation of the increased demand ex- 
pected after a reduction of from 20 to 
10 per cent ad valorem of duties on 
polished diamonds entering the United 
States, was of short duration, since in 
April there was a gradual mounting 
of unemployment, although June and 
July shipments to the United States 
did show considerable. growth, 

This was due, however, to the atti- 
tude of American diamond merchants, 
who, during the period when the tariff | 
law was under consideration, took only | 
enough stones to supply the current de- ! 


| portions. 


Higher Prices 


mand. Large shipments in June and 
July consisted of stocks purchased at 
comparatively low prices during the 
Spring months but not shipped until 
the new law went into effect. 
Diamond Buyers Scarce 

Since then there have been very few 
diamond buyers in the market and the 
demand has fallen off to such an ex- 


| tent that cutting establishments have 
| been forced to 


cut down on working 
forces. . 
Diamond shipments to the United 

| States during the first eight months of 
1929 were valued at $15,125,703. But 


| during the first eight months of 1930 


shipments were worth only $7,052,056, 

Available supplies of diamonds far 
exceed the demand at present, and it 
is reported that stocks of rough dia- 
monds held by the London Diamond 
Syndicate have reached enormous pro- 
One of the leading mem- 
bers of the tradé recently said he 
learned from reliable sources that the 
stock of rough diamonds held by the 
syndicate amounts to 20,000,000 pounds 


| sterling and that rough stones are ar- 


riving more rapidly than they are re- 
quired to meet the demand. 
It is thus apparently only a matter 


| of time until the stocks will reach such 


proportions that even the syndicate 
will be unable to finance the purchases 
necessary under their'contracts with 
the South African government. The 
interest charges alone on the present 
stock, if the figures cited are correct, 
would amount to around $5,000,000 per 
year. 


Final population figures for Kansas, 


been issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, in bulle- 
tin form. 

The total population on Apr. 1 of 
| Kansas was given as 1,880,999. This is 
a gain of 111,742, or 6.3 per cent, over 
the population of the State in 1920, and 
is a larger increase than that made be- 
tween the year 1910 and 1920. 

Georgia’s total population this year 
| was placed at 2,908,506, which represents 
an increase of 12,674, or 04 per cent, 
This is the smallest decennial increase 
the State has ever shown, the Bureau 
said. 

South. Carolina showed the smallest 
increase, both in numbers and in rate, 
since the decade 1860-1870, it was stated, 
|The total population for the State this 
‘year was placed at 1,737,395, am ime 
|crease of 53,671, or 3.2 per cent, over 
| 1920. , 

(Detailed statements far each 
State will be published in subsequent 
jasues.) 
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France Expected to Ratify Ba 


Portion of London Treaty | 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim. 
son, stated orally Oct. 30 in reply to ims 


Georgia and South Carolina have just © 


Wi 


sd 


th 
4 


quiries that he assumed France would 


vatify part of the London Naval Treaty 
in the very near future, 


He explained that France had not | 
signed that part of the treaty reterring 7 


ers and cruisers, but only the 
| limitation parts of the pact. Ratificatie 
of that part of the treaty which 


to the limitation of submarines, dooney 


signed is expected soon, Secretary Stim= © 


son stated, 





Higher Tariff on 
Pig Iron Imports 


Association of Eastern Blast, 


Furnace Operators Re- 
., quests Full Extent of Pro- 
. tection Possible 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
on foreign iron which must be 
domestic operators. 


tatio 
met b 


_ Mr. Waybright opened his testimony | 


by reviewing the tariff protection given 
pig iron in the past. In 1909 the rate 
was fixed at $2.50 a ton; in 1913 it was 
put on the free list; in the Fordney-Mc- 

Cumber Act of 1922 a levy of 75 cents 
was applied, which was increased by 

esidential proclamation in 1927 to 

1.1214. This duty is maintained in the 
1930 act. 

*“Protective duties ‘on the products 
made from pig iron are now as high or 
higher than those existing when pig iron 
had a duty of $2.50,” said Mr. Way- 
bright. “Cast iron pipe, the principal 
element in the cost of which is pig iron, 
by. the act of 1930 received an increase 
in protective duty of from 20 per cent 
to 30 per cent. 
proximately equivalent to $8.60 per ton. 

Producing Compénies 
“Almost 80 per cent of the entire pro- 
duction of pig iron in the United States 
is made by steel companies for their own 
consumption. Used as molten iron di- 


rect to the steel furnaces for the manu- | 


facture of steel, this portion of the pro- 


duction is never physically ‘iron in pigs," 
is not an article of commerce and im-| 


portations of foreign iron do not com- 
pete with it.” 

The witness cited figures of the Iron 
and Steel Institute for 1929 production 
totals. Of an output of 41,757,215 tons, 
he said, 29,562,162 tons were molten 


iron for the maker’s own use and 3,181,- | 


201 tons pig iron for the maker’s use. 
e remainder of 9,013,852 tons was 
merchant pig iron for sale. 
“While steel manufacturing companies 
may occasionally sell some of their basic 


iron as ‘iron in pigs,’ it is not fair to} 
assume that they are matzrial factors | 


in the manufacture and sale of merchant 


foundry and malleable iron,” said Mr. | 
“Certain steel companies | 


Waytright. 
have regularly maintained certain of 
their furnace plants for the manufac- 
ture of merchant iron. This has been 
done as a consistent and continuous 
policy and not intermittently.” 

Mr. Waybright gave the imports of pig 
iron as 445,773 tons in 1926, dropping 
to 132,568 tons in 1927. The imports in 
1929 were 147,763 tons and in the first 
eight months of 1930, totaled 81,528 
tons. 

“The drop in imports after 1926 was 
primarily due to action taken, on com- 
plaint of American manufacturers, by 
the Treasury Department, in the form 
of a countervailing duty against iron 
from British India and an antidumpting 
order against iron from Germany,” 
stated Mr. Waybright. “Both of these 
Treasury orders have since been sus- 
pended and today the only protection is 
that afforded by the import duty. 

Increased Imports Seen 


“The present reduced rate of importa- 
tions we believe to be due solely to the 
industrial depression existing 
country and, from our past experience, 
Predict that a revival of industry here 


will be followed by largely increased im- | 
Tonnage of imports is not! 


portations. 
a true measure of losses due to foreign 
competition. In many cases American 
manufacturers have been forced by for- 
eign competition to cut their prices to 
cost or lower in order te keep their man 
and plants employed. Such conditions 
are not reflected in any list of importa- 
tions. 


“The importation of each ton of pig} 


iron into this country not only affects 
the miners and producers of the basic 


raw materials such as ore, coal and lime-! 


stone, but deprives the transportation 
companies of 4 tons of freight.” 

-Mr. Waybright quoted the summary 
of tariff information of 1929 for the 
statement that “on account of the cost 
of the rail haul inland from ports of 
entry, imports are practically all con- 
sumed within about 200 miles of the 
seacoast.” This, he said, showed that 
imports compete with only about 1,200,- 
000 tons of the total merchant produc- 
tion of 9,013,852 tons. 

Earnings of large steel corporations 
have no bearing wheatever as indicative 
of profits made from the manufacture 
of pig iron,” he declared. “Their profits 
represent their earnings from steel man- 
ufactures. According to testimony be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee by 
Col. Frank B. Richards, 32 merchant 
blast furnaces, not connected with steel 
works and engaged solely in the manu- 
facture and sale of pig iron, with in- 
vestments of approximately $60,000,000 
showed for the years 1926-1927-1928 
losses of $5,078,839.” 

Relative Production Costs 


In relative costs of production at home 


and abroad for the purpose of arriv-, 


ing at the rate necessary to equalize 
such differences, M. Waybright urged that 
Philadelphia be taken as the point from 
which to calculate transportation costs 
“because the bulk of the imports are 
being consumed in that territory.” 

In reply to questions by members of 
the Commission, Mr. Waybright said that 
New England merchant furnaces are 
faced with a continuous flow of iron 
from India which is carried, according 
to réports, at $5 a ton as a stiffener for 
the hull though the general cargo rate 
from Calcutta is $18 a ton. He was un- 
able to give the solid cargo cost at Phil- 
adelphia. 

“Aren’t you troubled by domestic over- 
Production and competition over here 
More than by imports?” asked Commis- 
sioner Alfred P. Dennis. 

“The industry did overbuild for peace- 
time consumption during the war,” re- 

lied Mr. Waybright, “but until it ran 

nto the situation of the last eight years 
it was able to gage the output by the 
demand. Now we all have large stocks 
*on hand which we can’t move in view of 
the offerings, not the imports, of Indian 
pig.” 
Little Change in Costs 


The witness said that the cost of pro- 


ducing pig iron is practically the same | 


as when the Commission made the in- 
VYestigation which resulted in the 1927 
presidential proclamation. There is some 
| Blight reduction in fuel costs, he said, 
Which “wouldn’t amount to anything.” 
- “If less than 70,000 tons of Indian 
Pig were imported in 1929, and the differ- 
@nce in cost of production is so great, 
Why aren’t imports on a larger scale?” 
asked Commissioner Lincoln Dixon. 

“TI believe the reason that more has 
‘not come in is that American representa- 
| tives of foreign manufacturers have 


s 


’ 
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he present rate is ap-| 
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Traced to Drought 


‘Typhoid Increase , 


| 
‘Pennsylvania Warns of Need | 


For Added Precautions in 
| Drinking Water 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Oct. 30. 


Continued increase in the number of | 
typhoid fever cases reported through- | 
‘ out the State makes it necessary to urge) 
| again that every precaution possible be | 
| taken that only pure water be used for | 
| human consumption, it was stated Oct. | 
129 by the Department of Health, The) 
| Department’s statement follows in full | 
text: 
| Owing to the length of the drought 
| it is natural that people living in dry’ 
| areas are becoming more and more care- 
i less with respect to the safety of the 
| water they are using. It must be em- 
phasized that just as much care must 
| be exercised at the present time re- 
| garding the use of water whose purity 
| has not been assured as was demanded 
during the Summer months. 

The need for continued care remains | 
even after periods of rainfall. Refuse | 
|which during normal seasons would be 
carried away by the streams is concen- 
|trated in them when rain follows long 
| periods of drought. | 
| Boiling is the easiest and most certain 
| way of killing typhoid germs in water. 
| That is the best method to assure safety 
| of questionable water supplies during the | 
present emergency. 

Meanwhile the Department through its 
engineering bureau and mobile labora- 
tories is making every possible effort 
| to check all supplies of water being used 
for human consumption. The service 
| given those who ask analysis of water has 
been speeded up so that persons who are 
relying on new sources for water will 
not be inconvenienced. Pending the re- 
sults of such tests always boil the water. 
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Russia Buying More 
Petroleum Machinery 


Exports for 1930 Are Found 
To Exceed Record-break- 
ing Figtire Last Year 


Greatly increased trade with Russia 
put current exports of United States 
oil wells and refinery machinery above 
the record shipments of last year. Per- 
sia and the United Kingdom substanti- 
ally increase their purchases, according 
to a statement by S. R. March, Indus- 
trial Machinery Division, Department 
of Commerce. 

United States exports of well and 
refinery machinery during the eight 
@Months ended August, 1930, were 
valued at $19,082,000 or nearly 12 per 
cent more than for the corresponding 
period of 1929. An examination into 


{the destination of these shipments re- 


veals the fact that greatly inc. eased ex- 
ports to Soviet Russia were responsible 
for this gain over the trade of 1929 
which was previously the greatest in the 
history of the industry. 

Should the Russian trade, which 
amounted to $7,349,000, fon the eight 
months be deducted, the value of ex- 
| ports for this period would be consider- 
ably less than the abnormally large 


ae jvolume of the 1929 period, but sub- 
in is | 


stantially more than for the eight 
months of 1928. 
Comparison With 1929 

The abnormal increase in shipments 
of well and refinery machinery to Soviet 
Rusisa in Europe is indicated by the fact 
that this trade was valued at only $147.- 
000 for the first eight months of 1929. 
The great bulk of these purchases, which | 
have been prompted by Russia’s indus-| 
trial expansion program, has consisted 
of refinery eefuipment in line with Rus-, 
sia’s efforts to refine its crude oil and} 
export a more remunerative product. | 
Heavy shipments to Russia began inj 
September, 1929, and amounted to $2,-) 
400,000 for the last four months of that 
year. 
” The trade with Persia during the first | 
half of 1930 was 10 times that of 1929 
period. Shipments to Venezuela declined 
sharply from the record volume of the 
1929 period but were in exeess of the 
more normal trade of 1928. The decline 
in shipments to Canada and Netherland 
East Indies is not surprising in view of 
the previous record-breaking trade with 
these countries and present market con- 
ditions. 


chosen not to burst the market,” he re- 
plied. An increased tariff, he added, 
would mean a small price increase on the 
seaboard which would scarcely be re- 
flected in manufactures of iron. 

Mr. Walton asked the Commission for 
a classification which would exempt from 
any increase in duty, foreign irons which 
do not compete with the domestic 
product. 

“It is our desire,” he said, “to protest 
any change in the tariff on pig iron, 
which will increase in any way the duty 
on the grade known as Swedish charcoal 
pig iron. 

Reasons for Protest 

“Our protest is based upon the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“1—The sale and use of Swedish char- 

coal pig iron in the United States. does 
not interfere with or lessen the sale or 
use of any American-made pig_ iron, 
|since there is no direct equivalent in 
| American iron. 
“2__The cost of Swedish charcoal iron 
junder the present tariff is approxi- 
|mately 30 per cent higher than the best 
|gradés of American iron and is conse- 
|quently used for the manufacture only 
of those products which cannot be pro- 
duced to best advantage with American 
irons. 

“3. Any further increase in cost of 
Swedish charcoal iron, since it must be 
carried into the cost of the finished prod- 

uct, will either place an increased bur- 
den upon industries which require these 
products or restrict the ability of Amer- 
ican manufacturers using this iron to 
market their products. 

“4, Either of the latter contingencies 
| will hamper the. efforts of American in- 


pou 


‘New Hospital Built for Service of Veterans’ Bureau 


The above photograph shows a uni 
erans’ Bureau hospital at Lincoln, 
of which has just been completed. 


most modern conveniences, the hospital was _ con- 
structed at a cost of $910,000, according to information 


State Department Said to Await Word 
Of New British Policy on Palestine 


The United States has given consid- 
eration to the Palestine situation ever 
since the incident of the Wailing Wall, 


'according to an oral statement by the 


Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
Oct. 30. 

Secretary Stimson added that he was 
studying the situation at present, but 
that he had not yet received the report 
of the British Government recommend- 
ing a change in its Palestine policy. Un- 
til he has seen and studied this report, 
Secretary Stimson stated orally that he 
could not comment on it. 

The United States signified its agree- 
ment to the British Mandate for Pales- 
tine, Secretary Stimson stated, and a 
part of it was incorporated in the treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 
States regarding Palestine. The Bal- 
four agreement was also referred to in 
that treaty, Secretary Stimson stated. 

Quotation From Treaty 
The section of the treaty referred to, 


Mr. Mellon Opposes 
Tax Refund Proposal 


Proposal Would Have Court Re- 
view Controversial Cases 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
nation of the Bureau, he is entitled to a 
full hearing, or, at his option, he may 
have recourse to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals or to the courts. 


Full precautions have been taken to) 


see that the interests of the Government 
are protected. A system has been set 
up which provides adequate checks and 
review in all cases. Let me briefly state 
the various steps that are taken before 
any money is paid to a taxpayer by way 
of tax refund: 

First—There is field examination and 
audit made by Civil Service employes, 
under the supervision and direction of 
a Treasury agent, who himself is in the 
classified Civil Service. 

Second—The facts as reported by the 
agent in the field are submitted to and 
carefully reviewed by the audit review 


division of the Bureau of Internal Rev-, 


enue in Washington, with the assistance 
of the valuation division of the Bureau, 
composed of technical experts, all of 
whem are in the classified Civil Service. 

Third—If the refund involved is less 
than $10,000, they report their recom- 
mendation to the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue for approval or disapproval. 

Fourth—If the amount is over $10,- 
000, the proposed refund, together with 
all data, is forwarded to the office of the 
General Counsel of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. There a complete review 
is made of each and every item with the 
assistance, if necessary, of the technical 
staff of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Fifth—All refunds in excess of $75,- 
000 are submitted in advance of payment 
and passed upon by the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, consisting of Senator Smoot, 
of Utah; Senator Watson, of Indiana; 
Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania; Senator 
Harrison, of Mississippi; Congressman 
Hawley, of Oregon; Congressman Tread- 
way, of Massachusetts; 
Bacharach, of New Jersey; Congressman 
Garner, of Texas; and Congressman Col- 
fier, of Mississippi. 

Fraud Termed Impossible 


The suggestion that under any system 
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t of the new Vet- 
Neb., construction 
Equipped with the 


in record time by 


Bureau’s service. 


~ 


‘according to a copy on file in the De- 
| partment of State, follows in full text: 
Whereas the Principal Allied Powers 


|have also agreed that the Mandatory 
|should be responsible for putting into 
|effect the declaration originally made 
}on the second of November, 1917, by 
‘the Government of His Britannic Maj- 
esty, and adopted by the said Powers, 
in favor of the establishment in Pales-| 
,tine of a national home for the Jewish | 
people, it being clearly understood that | 
nothing should be done which might 
prejudice the civil and religious rights | 
of the existing non-Jewish communities 
‘in Palestine, or the rights and political 
|status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country; and 
| Whereas recognition has thereby been) 
given to the historical connection of the 
Jewish people with Palestiné and to the 
{grounds for reconstituting their na-| 
/tional home in that country, etc. 


‘ 


only by virtue of the decision of a court 
|is to delegate to the courts the entire | 
administration of the Income Tax Law. 
It is evident what would apply to refunds 
would be equally applicable to additional | 
assessments. In effect, all questions in- | 
volving disagreement would have to be 


workers, the Bureau’s records show. 
officially inspected preparatory to being placed in the 
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made available on behalf of the Bureau. It was built 


a force of 400 skilled and unskilled 
It now is being 


Behavior Problems 
Of Children Confined 


‘Special Clinics to Diagnose) 


Nervous and Emotienally 
Unstable Types Urged by 
Federal Conference 


Five times as many boys as girls 
among the school children of the Nation 
present behavior problems, the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 


| Protection declares in a statement made 


public Oct. 30. 


At least 3 per cent of the total ele- 
mentary school enrollment fall within 


| the behavior-problem group. Their prob- 


lem is characterized by nervousness, 
emotional instability, and delinquency. 

The information is based upon the 
Committee on Special Classes whose re- 
port will be presented at the forthcom- 
ing conference in November. 

Special Clinics Urged 

Special diagnostic clinics are recom- 

mended by the Committee to study the 


children at an early age when discov- 
ered to manifest behavior problems. 





referred to the courts. This would re- 
sult in such interminable delay as to| 
break down the administration of our | 
income tax system and would place an/| 
intolerable burden upon our already | 
overworked Federal courts. The sug; ' 
gestion cannot be intended seriously. 


It is significant to'note that the Bu-| 
reau has collected far more in additional | 
taxes than it thas paid out in refunds. | 
During the past 14 years the total; 
, amount of additional assessments result- | 

ing from office audits and field investi- 
gations has been $5,345,202,277, while 
the amount paid out in refunds during 
the same period has been $1,254,317,890. | 
During that period the total income reve- | 
nue receipts have been $44,032,371,357, | 
|so that the amount refunded by the Bu-) 
reau has been only approximately 2.8, 
per cent of the amount collected. 


New York State Secures | 


Loan at 2 Per Cent Interest! 


State of New York: 
Albany, Oct. 30. 


Negotiations for a loan of $4,000,000 | 
to the State of New York for a period of | 
four months at the rate of 2 per cent per 
annum have been completed with the! 
Chase National Bank in the City of New! 
York, according to an announcement Oct. 
29 by the State Comptroller, Morris S. 
Tremaine. This is the lowest rate at 
which the State has ever borrowed | 
money, the records of Mr. Tremaine’s | 
office show. 

The State has legislative authoriza- | 
tion to sell bonds in an amount of ap-| 
proximately $27,000,000 for purposes of | 
grade crossing elimination, general im- 
‘provement, park Wevelopment, and State | 
buildings, but since the entire amount is | 
not needed immediately, it is more eco- 
nomical, in the Comptroller’s view, to 
borrow small amounts at low rates, in- | 
| stead of selling the entire bond issue -at 
the present time. 


Hawaiian Mountain 


| With Snow Even in Summer Time| 


such as this refunds for political or any; \ 


other improper purpose are possible is 
simply preposterous. 
By far the largest amount of refunds 


is due to court decisions or other causes | 
over which the Treasury has no control. | 


Furthermore, the largest refunds in re- 


cent years almost without exception have ' 


been attributable to the years of the war. 
At that time the Government was under 
the necessity of collecting more than $4,- 
000,000,000 annually. The statute was 
sd and complicated and understood by 
ew. 

There was no time to determine con- 
troversies, and in the emergency tax- 
payérs generally paid large amounts into 
the public treasury, the legality of which 


was in dispute. There was always, how- | 


|Mauna Kea, on Island of Hawaii, Is Located Only Twenty 
Degrees From Equator 


Snow falls even in Summer in a part 
of the United States lying in the tropics, 
according to a statement made public 
Oct. 30 by the Department of the In- 
| terior. 
| The island of Hawaii, it was explained, 
| has a mountain, Mauna Kea, whose sum- 
|mit is often white with snow and is 
deeply covered in Winter, according to 
the statement, which follows in full text: 

There is a part of the United States 


Also facilities for their placement in vo- 
cations are recommended. The full text 
of the statement follows: 


Five times as many boys as girls 
among school children in the United 
States present behavior problems, ac- 
cording to findings of the Committee on 
Special Classes of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 
The conference will méet in Washington, 
Nov. 19 to 22, to consider the reports of 
18 committees who have been surveying 
conditions relating to children in the 
United States during the’ past year. 

The nervous, the emotionally unstable 
and the delinquent child all present prob- 
lems in behavior, the Committee finds. 

The Committee estimates conserva- 
tively that behavior-problem children 
compose at least 3 per cent of the total 
elementary school enrollment, yet the 
public schools in less than 10 per cent 
of the cities of 10,000 population or over 
make special provision for them. 

Until recently, the report states, the 
nervous or emotionally unstable child 
was not even recognized as a school prob- 
lem unless he was also delinquent. Now, 
however, the child clinic, the visiting 
teacher and the social worker have 
helped to make clear the importance of 
correcting behavior disorders before they 
become delinquency. 

Early Diagnosis 

The Committee recommends diagnostic 
clinics, preferably under the supervision 
of Boards of Education, to make early 
diagnosis of children who fall into the 
behavior-problem class. Special mention 
is made of the need for adequate train- 
ing facilities in smaller communities and 
rural districts as well as in the larger 
cities where they are now found to some 
extent. F 

Facilities for vocational guidance, 
training and placement are also recom- 
mended as well as the employment of 
“only specially-trained teachers with 
strong well-adjusted personalities.” 


Is Often Covered 


as much a part of the United States as 
is Pennsylvania, appear as hardly more 


then a lot on most maps of the world, 
they contain a mountain whose summit 
altitude is exceeded in only four of con- 
tinental United Statés—in California, 
Colorado, Washington and Wyoming. 
Mauna Kea, on the island of Hawaii, 
'only 20 degrees from the Equator, rises 
| 13,784 feet above sea level, and although 
the island lies within the Torrid Zone 


ever, the assurance that ultimately these ; that lies in the tropics, says the Ge0-4+14 mountain summit is frequently white 


payments would be analyzed, that cor- 
rect interpretations would be applied, 
that justice would be done, and excessive 
payments refunded. 

To,say that refunds should be made 


| logical Survey, but despite that fact snow 
|falls there even in the Summer time. 
| Although the little group of islands in 
|the ‘middle Pacific that make up the 
| Territory of Hawaii and which are just 


Admiral Byrd Awarded Navy Cross 
For Airplane Flight Over South Pole 


Cross to Be Presented by Secretary of Navy Charles F rancis. 


Adams at 


|dustries to maintain plant operation and | 


employment of labor. 

“Heppenstall Company interest is 
through the fact that in addition to be- 
ing users of domestic pig iron, we are 
one of the largest users of Swedish 
charcoal pig iron in the United States. 
However, we use Swedish charcoal pig 
iron only where its inherent character- 
istics afford us results that cannot be 
obtained in domestic irons. 

“Heppenstall Company is a firm be- 
liever in protective tariff for American 
industry but can in no way endorse the 
application of a duty to any article when 
that duty results in an increased burden 
|upon users of that material without 
| benefiting any American producer or 
| consumer,” 


For his airplane flight over the South 
| Pole, the Navy Cross has been awarded 
}to Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, U. S. 
| N., retired, the Department of the Navy 
announced on Oct, 30. 

The Cross will be presented by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, at a time to be announced later, 
| it was stated. ; 

The Department’s citation of the ex- 
ploit for which the award was made 
follows in full text: 

For extraordinary heroism in the line 
of his profession as commanding officer 
of the Byrd Antartic Expedition, in that 
jon Nov. 28, 1929, he took off in the 
\“Floyd Bennett” from the Expedition’s 
| Base at, Little America, Antarctica, and 


y 


Later Date 


| after a flight made under the most dif- 
| ficult conditions he reached the South 
| Pole on Noy, 29, 1929. After flying some 
|distance beyond the Pole he r@turned to 
| his base at Little America. 

| This hazardous fight was made under 
extreme conditions of cold, over ranges 
and plateaus extending nine to ten thou- 
sand feet above sea level and beyond 
probable rescue of personnel had 4 
forced landing ensued. Rear Admiral 
Richard E, Byrd, U.S.N., retired, was in 
command of this flight, navigated the 
|airplane, made the necessary prepara- 
| tions for the flight, and through his un- 
pete | energy, superior leadership afd 
excellent judgment the flight was brought. 
to a successful conclusion, 


with fallen snow, and in Winter it is 
deeply covered. This mountain is a vol- 
cano, but it is much older than Mauna 
Loa, at the other end of the island, and 
no eruptions from it have occurred dur- 
ing historic time. The climate was for- 
merly so much colder than now that 
glaciers spread several miles from the 
summit, but they have all disappeared. 
The gentle and regular slope of the 
mountain side 1s supposed to be the re- | 
| sult of the pouring out in former times 
|of sheet afte rsheet of lava, which built 
up the great dome very gradually. The 
lava is in general so porous that most 
of the rain sinks into it without form- 


Principally to Boys 
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Unlicensed Radio 
Operation Alleged 


Owner Says He Did Not Know 
That Federal License 
Was Required 


Disclosure that for more than a year 
an unlicensed broadcasting station has 
been operating intermittently at two dif- 
ferent locations in Pennsylvania, on a 
variety of wave lengths, was made Oct. 
30 before the Federal Radio Commission. 


Eward Tomajko Jr., secretary of the 
Adamsburg Mines, told the. Commission 
at a formal hearing, that he purchased a 
744-watt broadcasting station at Adams- 
burg for $1,000, and that until recently 
he was not aware that a license from 
the Government was required. He ad- 
mitted that the station has been operated 
without a license, but that as soon as he 
learned that a license was required, he 


| filed an application with the Commission | 


|for a 100-watt station. 


| Mr. Tomajko said hey operated the 
station for several weeks last Spring, 
under the call letters WGM. He de- 
lared that he paid $1,000 to Lee Elton 
Spencer, of Jeannette, Pa., who used 
the station under the call letters WOOP, 
in- Jeannette. Evidence introduced at 
|the hearing by the Commission was that 
no license was ever granted for the 
|operation of the station. 

| Several witnesses appeared in support 
of the application for a duly licensed 
station at Adamsburg, declaring that 
| there is need of a station for conveying 
|instructions to miners. 


Gains in Immigration 


Statement by Department of 


In Criminal Gases 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|tion cases under the immigration laws 
to the number of 324 commenced dur- 
ing the year and 375 terminated. There 
were 419 such cases pending at the be- 
ginning of the year, and at the close 
of the year there were 368. 

Of criminal immigration cases there 
were pending at the beginning of the 


year 284, and during the year 7,001 prose- 
cutions were commenced and 6,910 ter- 
minated, leaving 375 prosecutions pend- 
ing at the close of the year. Of the 
cases terminated, 6,717 were convictions 
with 24 acquittals, and 169 cases were 
terminated by nolle prosse or dismissal. 
The aggregate amount of fines, forfeit- 
ures and penalties imposed during the 
year was $47,419, and the amount realized 
$20,840. 


_ It is recorded that there is a marked 
| increase in the number of prosecutions 
commenced and terminated during the 
year as compared with the previous year. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
| 1,568 prosecutions were commenced as 
| compared with 7,001 commenced during 
|the past year, while 1,458 were termi- 
|nated last year as compared with 6,910 
this year. 





Prosecutions which involved violations | 


of the postal laws were recorded to the 
number of 2,117, and fines, forfeitures 
and penalties imposed during the year 
amounted to $317,746 of which were real- 
ized $118,243. 

Under the naturalization laws pro- 
| ceedings were commenced during the 
|year in 257 cases to cancel certificates 
of naturalization. At the same time 428 
cases were terminated, 373 favorable to 
the Government, 13 adversely and 42 
cases were dismissed or discontinued. 


In criminal prosecutions commenced 
under the antinarcotic acts during the 
year there were 3,505 cases and the num- 
ber of convictions was 3,231. The de- 
crease in the number of convictions under 
this law during the year compared with 
the previous year was 191. Fines imposed 
amounted to $161,778, or an increase 
of $27,623 over the amount imposed dur- 
ing the previous year. 

With respect to violations of the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act reports show that 
during the year 180 new cases were in- 
stituted and 144 terminated, resulting in 
82 convictions, 58’ of which were on pleas 
of guilty. Thirty cases were disposed of 
by jury trial, with only six acquittals. 
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Equal Facilities * 
For All Radio 


Zones Planned 


Commissioner Starbuck Pro- 
poses Gradual Reduction 
Of Stations in ‘Over 
Quota’ Sections 


Elimination of the inequalities exist- 
ing in the distribution of broadcasting 
facilities among the States and the five 
radio zones by the reduction of stations 
and facilities in “over-quota” areas and 
| the increase of assignments in regions 
below their proportional quotas, is pro- 
| posed in a resolution submitted Oct. 30 


to the Federal Radio Commission by Com- 
missioner William D. L. Starbuck. 


The resolution provides that the Com- 
mission shall adopt the policy of cur- 
tailing facilities in over-quota States and 
zones whenever proper applications are 
filed by other States or zones, consistent 
with engineering principles and with the 
public interest. Pointing out that the 
} radio law requires a “substantial équal- 
ity” of facilities, Mr. Starbuek says that 
the Commission has not “sought to cor- 
|rect the existing inequalities.” 


Gradual Equalization 


| He emphasizes, both in his resolution 
and in an oral statement concerning it, 
that his plan does not entail a “violent 
readjustment” of station asignments, but 
that the equalization would be brought 
|about gradually. The inequalities can 
be cured and the mandatory equality ac- 
jcomplished “without widespread dist 
turbance,” he says. 

Statistics of the Commission show that 
23 States and Alaska are beyond their 
broadcasting quotas, as reucrined by the 
radio law, which calls for an equal dis- 
tribution according to population. In 
the “under-quota” category, there are 
25 States, the District of Columbia, the 
Virgin Islands, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

In a second resolution submitted to 
the Commission on Oct. 30, Commis- 
sioner Harold A. Lafount proposed that 
| the Commission take some action to re- 
|store to the Ffth or Pacific Radio Zone 
its full quota of eight cleared channels, 
He makes particular reference to the 
assignment of Station WGY at Sche- 
|nectady, N. to the 790 kilocycle 
, channel, full time, whereas this channel 
properly belongs to the Fifth Zone as a 
;cleared channel occupied by Station 
KGO at Oakland. le asks that the 
Commission “either assign Station WGY, 
a frequency oMer than the one it now 
occupies and which was allocated to the 
Fifth Zone by General Order 40 (re- 
allocation order) or that another fre- 
quency be cleared and allocated to that 
zone, that equality “may more nearly 
prevail.” 








Resolution Planned 


Commissioner Ira E. Robinson plans 
soon to submit to the Commission a 
resolution proposing that all under- 
quota States be brought up to their 
claims forthwith without regard for the 
reduction of the facilities of over- 
quota stations. It will be offered as an 
lalternate for the Starbuck resolution, 
it was stated orally at the Commission. 

In his resolutién, Mr. Starbuck brings 
|} out that the Commission has determined 
that the total maximum broadcasting fa- 
cilities for satisfactory operation is rep- 
resented at 80 units for each zone, or 
|400 units for the country. A unit rep- 
resents one station of 1,000 watts power 
operating full time on a regional chan- 
nel, with stations of higher or lower 
power, operating with varying hours of 
operation, represented by proportional 
units or fractions of units. 

The resolutions will be printed in 

full text in the issue of Nov. 1. 


The amount of fines and penalties im- 
posed. aggregated $15,757. 

Under the National Bank Act cases 
were instituted to the number of 216, 
involving violations of the National 
Banking Act, 26 for violations of the 
Federal Reserve Act, and 13 for viola- 
tions of the Federal Farm Loan Act. 
Including cases pending at the beginning 
of the year there were disposed of a 
total of 278 cases of which 2f3 resulted 
in convictions, 203 of which were: on 
|pleas of guilty and 10 upon trials by 
jury. Amounts of fines, forfeitures, pen- 
alties imposed in all these casés was 
$45,768, amount realized $20,703. 
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ling streams strong enough to cut deep 
channels in the smooth slopes. 

The surface features of the mountain 
are clearly shown on the Mauna Kea 
topographic map recently issued by the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, This map ‘represents an area 
of 280 square miles on a scale of about 
oneginch to the mile, with a contour in- 
terval of 50 feet. A copy may be ob- 
|tained from the Geological Survey, 
Washington, for 10 cents. An edition 
| with green overprint showing woodland 
| indicates that the forest cover is found 
,over most of the northeast slope. This 
is a result of the direction of the pre- 
vailing trade winds that bring the 
moisture. The forest is irregular, how- 
ever, varying with the porosity of the 

va. 
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Navy Advocates Building Projects” 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNITED StaTEs DAILY 


To Provide Work for Unemployed 


Col. Woods Emphasizes Part of Community 


Chests and Welfare Groups in Arranging 
Jobs and Other Measures 


[Continued fr 


work will result in increasing the dis-| York, Frances Perkins, Industrial Com- | 


bursements during the Winter months by 
$2,000,000. 

“Filling and grading aviation field, 
Quantico, Va., $700,000; 
plant and reservoir, Hawthorne, Nev., 
$460,000; barracks, Hampton Roads, Va., 


$600,000; barracks, Mare Island, Calif., | 


$200,000; aircraft shop, San Diego, Calif., 
$130,000; gymnasium, San Diego, Calif., 
$150,000; storehouse, . Puget Sound, 
Wash., $120,000; miscellaneous projects 


at various stations, $700,00; total, $3,000, | 


000. 


“Of the total, $2,000,000 will come out | 
in November and $1,000,000 in Decem- |} 


ber.” 

The part community chests or welfare 
organizations play in the present unem- 
ployment situation was emphasized by 
Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of -the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment. 

While jobs are the fundamental relief 
needed for the unemployed, a consider- 
able part of these unfortunate citizens 
and their families will need direct ma- 
terial relief from organized local chari- 
ties. : 


Increased funds for local relief and 


social agencies are needed if human suf-| 
fering is to be prevented. Various com- | 


Wan, are financing this direct and indi- 


 % chests, nonsectarian and secta- 
They 


Yect burden of unemployment. 
should be encouraged. 


Hospitals and dispensaries must re- 


ceive more free patients; children’s or-| 


ganizations will be more crowded as 


broken homes are increased in the strain | 


of hard times, agencies providing for 
the wholesome use of leisure will be 
thronged by idle people. 

Col. Woods drew attention to certain 
figures that have been made available in 
this connection. 

According to the Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, 220 city 


chests, members of their organization, | 


are now engaged in campaigns to raise 
$55,000,000. In addition, there are many 
other fund-raising endeavors, for in- 
stance the fund of $5,300,000 being 
raised before Dec. 31 by the Federation 
for the Support of Jewish Charities in 


BNew York. 


t 


(Increase Is Indicated 
In Community Chests 


In the returns from the first 15 cities 
which have reported to the Community 
Chest Association on the raising of funds 


in 1930 for the 1931 budget, a 7 per cent) 


increase is indicated. Campaigns aggre- 
gating a total of $17,326,699 among mem- 
bers of the association are being com- 
pleted this last week in October, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. Col. Woods urged 
the public to support this drive which 
will alleviate human suffering. 


Chest campaign results for 1931 funds 
(Campaigns held in 1930): 
1929 
$38,000 
63,200 
50,000 
280,283 
196,018 
,088,981 
100,157 
100,000 
146,219 
58,870 
114,000 
705\769 
704,832 
95,720 
68,660 


1930 

$32,000 
65,000 
52,700 


Batavia, N.Y. . 
Bellingham, Was 
Corning, N. Y. 
Duluth, Minn. ...... 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ... 
Kansas City, Mo. ... 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Lima, Ohio 

Lincoln, Nebr. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Shreveport, La. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Beattic, Wash. ...... 
Sharon, Pa. 

Wichita Falls, Tex. .. 


et. 


148,478 
150,920 
100,000 
149,564 

82,189 

197,210 
718,000 
741,000 
117,405 

75,224 


Total . $3,810,709 $4,063,990 
i ote per cent 


Gain SER Ns ee 7 
Chattanooga Appoints 
Counci! to Aid Work 


Col. Woods has received the following 
telegram from Sanford Bennett, of the 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce: 
“Following your suggestion board of di- 
rectors Chattanooga Chamber of Com- 
merce today authorized appointment un- 
employment council which will meet Oct. 
80 to consider unemployment situation 
here and plan campaign to create jobs 
for unemployed on building construction 
and repairs to homes and business prop- 
erty.” 

In answer to a wire from Col. Woods 
concerning applications for jobs, received 
in Washington from residents of New 


Texas Not Planning 


Special Legislature’ 


Governor Says Action Unneces- 
sary at Present 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Oct, 30. 

No special session of the Texas Leg- 
islature is necessary for a cotton acre- 
age law or for drought relief, it was 
stated by Governor Dan Moody when he 
was advised of the organization at Cor- 

us Christi, Oct. 29, of the Southern 
Botton Reduction Association. 

The association was formed, the Gov- 
ernor was told, at a meeting of approxi- 
mately 3,000 cotton growers and bank- 
ers from the cotton belt, and a plan was 
adopted for forcing a reduction of at 
least 25 per cent in the 1931 cotton 
acreage by withholding financial aid from 
all growers who refuse to agree to such 
reduction. 

The proper grading of cotton grown 
on the State prison farms has brought 
an average price ef 2 cents more than 
that paid to farmers throughout the 
State, according to a statement by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, George B. 
Terrell. 


“We have graded, stapled, and sold! 


9,640 bales of prison cotton to Oct. 15 
at an average price of 12.06 cents per 
pound, bringing a total of $581,373.11,” 
Mr, Terrell said. “The premium amounted 
to $6 per bale or a total premium of 
approximately $57,000. This price is 2 
cents more than the average price paid 
farmers throughout the State. The in- 
crease in price is attributed to better 
staple cotton and also to correct weights 
and grades. 

“We are encouraging the planting of 
better staple cotton throughout the State, 
and some improvement in length of 
staple is being made each year. 

“Tf all the cotton grown in Texas could 
be assembled at the ports and correctly 
graded by official cotton graders, it would 
certainly bring more money, but it would 
have to be done voluntarily, and it is 
not possible to get such perfect coop- 
eration,” 


mine _ filling | 


283,000 | 
151,300 | 
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missioner, New York City, replied: 

“Shall be glad to have you refer in- 
| dividual New York applicants to us and 
| will make every effort to place them. 
In New York City kindly direct them 
to 114 East Twenty-fifth Street where 
the Superintendent of State Employment 
Bureau will take care of them.’ Other 
offices ef the State located at 518 Broad- 
way, Albany; 27 Court Street, Bingham- 
ton; 404 South Clinton Street, Syracuse; 
144 Broad Street, Rochester; 257 Wash- 
; ington Street, Buffalo; 410 East Market 
Street, Elmira. Suggest referring ap- 
plicants to nearest office. Am wiring 
each local superintendent to give every 
assistance.” 


Lincoln, Nebr., Offers Aid 
Of Social Welfare Groups 


The following wire has been received 
from Louis W. Horne, executive secre- 
tary of the Community Chest, Lincoln, 
Nebr.: 

“Since 1929 we have had a municipal 
commission on stabilization of employ- 
ment that has proposed a central perma- 
‘nent placement bureau not only to secure 
| work for the unemployed but to study 
the employment situation, to provide vo- 
cational adjustment, to carry on cam- 
paign for stabilization, and to promote 
construction of public works. The un- 





;paid commission has done its best to} 


‘carry out a few of these things but with 


no executive head. Today the city com- | 
missioners accepted the offer of my or- | 
ganization, the Community Chest, to give | 
as much of my services as possible with | 
aid of employment secretaries of Y. M. | 
Y. W. C. A., and Family Welfare | 


rc. A, 
| Workers to direct work for next few 
|months. We wish to cooperate with your 
{commission if we can be of service in 
\this emergency and seek suggestions 
from you on procedure. Unemployment 


lhere not serious but great enough to | 


cause us to prepare.” 
F. R. Vannorden, Business Manager of 


'the Chamber of Commerce, Petersburg, | 


Va., has wired Col. Woods as follows: 
“Petersburg (Va.) Chamber of Com- 

merce organizing industrial roll of 

honor to set up machinery for employ- 


| ment of 500 people between Nov. 1, 1930, | 


j}and Apr. 1, 1931. Plan calls for all lo- 


cal interests to buy $100,000 worth of un- | 


|employed labor in this city. This will 
place in circulation, approximately $1,000 


per day in addition to present volume of | 


existing business. Committee assures 
you of assistance in this city and will 
appreciate suggestions and guidance 
from you.” 


|New Jersey Agency 


Suggests Short Week 


Bond Issue for Roads Awaits 
| Decision of Voters 
State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Oct. 30. 

Temporary establishment of a three 
or five day week for public workers as 
a means of providing added employment 
is proposed in a memorandum adopted 
| by the Civil Service Commission calling 
jupon the State, county and municipal 
| departments of government to lend their 

fullest cooperation in the movement ini- 
{tiated at Washington for relief of the 
‘unemployment situation. 

| The idea is advanced, it was explained, 
for consideration only in extreme cases 
;and may not be necessary if other re- 
lief measures are carried out. If adopted, 
the memorandum emphasizes, 
tem need only be temporary. 
| Other suggestions include the en- 
| couragement of new projects of construc- 
|tion and the immediate beginning of 
| projects planned for a future date, pre- 
|ferred consideration of applicants with 
| dependents in filling jobs, elimination of 
| overtime work by regular employes and 
|the giving of such work to extra help 
| and the curtailment, for the present, of 
mechanical labor-saving devices. 

A survey of the counties and munici- 
| palities, continued the Commission, will 
| undoubtedly disclose a very considerable 
}amount of extra work which may be de- 
|veloped. The distribution of money 
| through such sources, it was stated, is 
|far preferable to the extending of 
charity without providing work oppor- 
tunities. 

_ New Jersey will have a road construc- 
|tion program aggregating $31,000,000 
|under way eary next year, thus afford- 
|ing considerable relief of the unem- 


| 900,000 issue of bonds is approved by 
the voters at the Nov. 4 election, the 
State Highway Engineer, Jacob L. 
Bauer, announced Oct. 30. 


| Use of ‘Gas’ Tax Urged 
‘To Assist Employment 


Advances to Permit County 
| Projects in California Proposed 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 30. 

_ Advance apportionment of gasoline tax 
funds to counties so that they may pro- 
ceed at once with highway improvement 
| work was recommended to Governor C. C. 

Young Oct. 28 by members of the San 
| Francisco Board of Supervisors and three 
| Prominent citizens of the Bay City com- 
| prising the Committee for Stimulation 
|of Employment, the Governor announced, 

The Committee also recommended that 
the State Department of Finance dis- 
| tribute emergency funds to various State 
agencies so that State construction work 
can proceed and provide employment for 
men able to work. The Committee rec- 
ommended that counties provide 





ticularly dependent families, direct aid 
| would be given for emergency funds. 
Frank McDonald, president of the 
State Building Trades Council, declared 
;the use of convict labor on road con- 
| struction should be halted while there is 
general unemployment. 
| Governor Young told the Committee he 
will investigate the flexibility of the gas 
| tax, taking up with Z. B. Meek, Director 
|0f Public Works, the possibility of ad- 
vancing the tax money to the counties, 
and with Lyman King, Director of Fi- 
nance, the amount available in the emer- 
gency fund, ' 


the sys-| 


four | 
days of labor a week at wages of $5} 
a day and for those unable to work, par- | 
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HE fact that the Federal Govern- 

ment is the largest purchaser. of 

materials and supplies in the world, 
both as to quantity and variety, is 
not: generally realized by the public. 
The annual purchases for these items 
amount to from $250,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000. The range of variety of items 
purchased includes almost every known 
commercial article, as well as many 
noncommercial articles whose use is 
peculiar to the military or other spe- 
cial services of the Government. The 
list includes approximately 100,000 
different items, and there are about 
16,000 prospective sources of supply. 


General Principles of 
Purchasing 


The ability to buy supplies of proper 
quality at favorable prices and to dis- 
tribute them at a rate that satisfies 
all demands makes possible buying in 
its proper relationship to supply serv- 
ice. 

A buyer is in the most favorable po- 
sition from which to command the best 
obtainable prices when he is able to 
enter the market with his requirements 
consolidated and supported by a re- 
serve stock sufficiently large to reduce 
hurried purchases to a minimum and 
yet small enough to be subject to fre- 
quent turnover. 

The United States Government will 
be in a position to exert the maxi- 
mum of its potential buying capacity 
only when it shall be able to synchro- 
nize demands, consolidate require- 
ments, regulate the dtstribution of re- 
serve stocks, and transfer excess sup- 
plies in one quarter to another quar- 
ter where there is a supply shortage. 

The most important problem in Gov- 
ernment buying is to organize the sep- 
arate purchasing units in a manner so 
flexible that the mass effect of their 
combined buying power may be se- 
cured by united and concerted effort 
without in any degree sacrificing the 
sensitiveness of a departmental organ- 
ization to the pressure of the needs of 
its own department. 


Basic Policies 


Asuming that the principles stated 
above are valid as such, then it logi- 





Article 


| How the FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
DOES ITS PURCHASING 


IV 


This is the last of a series of four articles on the sub- 
ject of governmental purchasing methods and practices. 


cally follows that as a matter of pol- 
icy the Federal Government should 
maintain a position from which the 
supply fo es and all théir subdivi- 
sions can be marshaled and their com- 
bined buying power brought to bear 
whenever the advantages in such a pro- 
cedure more than offset the inconve- 
nience suffered by the participants sep- 
arately. 

In order to make this pclicy effective, 
it is fundamental that each Govern- 
ment activity maintain a program for 
purchasing commodities regularly in 
use by it. Such a program kept cur- 
rent by modifications suggested by 
changing conditions facilitates antici- 
pation of requirements and _ also 
guards against overaccumulation of 
stocks. 

In general, Federal purchasing is 
made f. o. b. destination, except in 
those cases where the Government can 
take advantage of land-grant rates in 
the transportation of com-nodities, as 
this method is believed to offer the 
greatest advantages because: 

1. The contractor assumes responsi- 
bility for delivery and adjusting claims 
for shortage or damage in transit. 

2. The Government is relieved of the 
expense and trouble of auditing bills 
of lading and payment of transporta- 
tion charges. 

Cash Discounts 

In the early days of Government 
purchasing, insufficient consideration 
was given to the taking of cash dis- 
counts, as the importance of it was not 
realized. For example, a common 
practice in the trade is to specify 2 
per cent, 10 days; 30 days net. If the 
purchaser does not take advantage of 
the 2 per cent discount, he pays 2 
per cent for 20 days, the equivalent 
of 36 per cent per annum. This is a 
high premium to pay for the lack of 
attention to terms of payment. This 
condition is now eliminated in Gov- 
ernment purchasing, and bills are dis- 
counted with the result that this sav- 
ing is effected. 

Prospective Bidders 
THE Federal Purchasing Board in- 

vestigates and advises its members 
regarding the capabilities of firms and 


Federal Purchasing Board Operation 


individuals desiring to be placed on de- 
partmental mailing lists to receive 
invitations to bid on Government 
needs, Banking references are required 
of all such applicants. 

Although debarment of a delinquent 
contractor by one department does not 
become generally effective throughout 
the Government service, the Board ad- 
vises its members of such cases as a 
precautionary measure. 

This procedure is economical to both 
the Government and the commercial 
world as it involves but one contact 
by the firm or individual, and only one 
investigation by the Government. 


Standardization 


The Federal Purchasing Board has 
committed itself to the policy of full 
support of the simplified practice rec- 
ommendations and commercial stand- 
ards, developed by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, and these are being 
used in those cases where the mate- 
rial is not covered by Federal speci- 
fications, except where such action 
would be prejudicial to the Govern- 
ment’s interest. 

The Board has adopted the policy of 
purchasing grade-marked and certi- 
fied lumber wherever practicable, pref- 
erential consideration being given bids 
on such lumber when all other ele- 
ments of purchase are equal or afford 
greater advantages to the Government. 


Consolidated and. Cooperative 
Procurement 


The task of coordinating the pur- 
chase activities of the Government as 
a whole is a most difficult one owing 
to the vast range of varieties of com- 
modities used in the Government serv- 
ice, the conditions in connection with 
their use, the widely separated loca- 
tions where they are used, and the 
general lack of storage facilities 
throughout the service. 

“here is a great advantage in con- 
solidating purchases of commodities 
used by two or more departments, the 
purchases being made by one depart- 
ment for the group. This procedure 
provides a means for more intensive 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


Building of Highways (Cooperation of Scientists Sought 
By International Geodetic Agency 


| Is Planned by Kansas| 


Use of Manual Labor Where 
| Feasible Is Proposed 


State of Kansas: | 
Topeka, Oct. 30. 


Governor Clyde M. Reed has an- | 


;nounced the completion of plans for a} 
| $2,000,000 State highway construction | 
| program, which he stated would employ) 
from 1,200 to 1,400 men during the! 
|seasonable weather this Winter. 
| Contracts for $750,000 in construc-| 
jtion have been let recently, with a) 
specification that the contractors were} 
/to rush the work during the Winter} 
|months so far as possible, and that 
| where feasible manual labor was to be} 
used instead of machinery. 

he highway program, as outlined by} 
|the State Highway Department, antici-| 
pates to some extent the 1931 gasoline | 
|tax and automobile license fee revenues, | 
| but the present emergency demands | 
drastic action, Governor Reed said. 

| The Governor said he had received 
| official notice from Mayor W. O. Rigby, | 
|of Topeka, that more than $200,000) 
j worth of emergency work, mostly sewer | 
| construction, would be contracted im- 
|mediately, and that the city of Topeka} 
| was enrolling jobless men for these proj- | 
jects. Manual labor will be specified | 
jrather than machine labor, Mayor'| 
|Rigby informed Governor Reed. 


‘Kentucky Cities Plan 


Unemployment Relief | 


Total of 6,300 in Louisville| 


Listed as Out of Work | 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Oct. 30. 


Municipalities in Kentucky are taking | 


| according to reports received by Gov- 
'ernor Sampson in Louisville. Registrars 
at the 26 stations throughout the city 
where a two-day count of Louisville un- | 
employed was begun Oct. 29, revealed | 
a total of 6,300 persons had been listed | 
as out of work. A corps of 200 volun- | 
teers lent to the city by business and | 
industrial firms conducted the registra- 
tion, | 

It is estimated that at least 12,000) 
people will register as unemployed and | 
|seeking employment. The registration | 
was under the direction of Fay H. Mar- | 
|vin, director of welfare, two days being | 
|set aside by proclamation by Mayor | 
| Harrison to learn what plans for reliev- | 
jing suffering during the approaching | 
| Winter will have to be made by city of-| 
|ficials and charitable agencies. Little 
|actual distress is revealed by answers to | 
the questions. 

A similar registration is in progress 
at Ashland. A registration in Catletts- 
| burg will be taken this week. 

The Welfare League in Owensboro 
has undertaken to relieve the unemploy- 
ment in that city and is caring for the 
jobless. The situation there is'not acute, 
| the mayor, Logan Meredith, announces. | 
The Courier-Journal and the Times, | 
| of Louisville, atmounce they will carry | 
“help—wanted” ads free for two weeks. 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Oct. 30. 
| The stabilization of industry perma- 
|nently rather than temporarily will be 
the purpose of the Commission of Sta- 
bilization of Employment in Ohio, re- 


Ceoper, it was stated 
chairman, S. -P. Bush, of Columbus. 
The Commission held an organization 
| meeting Oct. 29, when Mr. Bush, a manu- 
facturer, was selected as chairman, 
Thomas J. Donnelly, of Columbus, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the State Federation 
of Labor, as vice chairman, and Fred 
C. Croxton, special assistant in the De- 





Meetings Held Every Third Year to Foster Coordinated Ef- 


fort in Solving Physical Problems 


By Capt. 


N. H. Heck 


Chief, Division of Terrestrial Magnetism and Seismology, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Department of Commerce 


Much is known of the physics of the 
earth but there still remain to be solved 
some of the most difficult problems of 
all, the cause of: terrestrial magnetism, 
the aurora, the cause of earthquakes, the 
internal structure of the earth, the cause 
of volcanoes, the physical conditions of 
the oceans—each of these things has 
been only partly solved. The remaining 
problems are so intricate that in most 
cases we would make little progress un- 
less the activities of all nations, though 
kept distinct, are from time to time co- 
ordinated by international meetings of 
those interested. 


The organization chiefly concerned is 
the International ‘Geodetic and Geophy- 
sical Union whose sixth triennial meet- 
ing took place in Stockholm, Sweden, in 
August. The meeting was generally 
successful. 

While the principal activity was the 
reporting of progress and the discus- 
sion of future prejects there were in- 
teresting and important papers in the 
fields of geodesy, seismology, terrestrial 
magnetism, oceanography, volcanology, 
hydrology: and meteorology. This list 
of “ologies’? sounds formidable 
every one of them has some connection 
with our everyday interest since they 
deal with the physical environment 
which surrourtds us. An interesting ex- 
ample was the proof offered by Dr. In- 
amura of Japan that the earth’s surface 
tilts between earthquakes and especially 
just a few hours before so that perhaps 


{short advance prediction will become 


possible. 
The United States was represented by 
Dr. Herbert H. Kimball, of the Weather 


| ployment situation, if a proposed $100,-| Steps to aid in relieving unemployment, | Ey yeau,- Dr. William Bowie and the 


writer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Dr. G. W. Littlehales, of the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy, Dr. Arthur 
Keith, Chairman of the Division of Ge- 
ology and Geography, National Research 
of Industrial Relations, 


partment as 


secretary. 


Mr. Bush announced that the Commis- | 


sion will work through subcommittees to 
be appointed by the Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Will T. Blake. 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Oct. 30. 

Governor Harry G. Leslie announces 
that he has invited 176 industrial and 
business leaders of Indiana to meet Nov. 
6 as delegates to a State economic com- 
mission. 

The Governor stated that he is perfect- 
ing an organization to cooperate with 
the national movement designed to re- 
lieve distress resulting from the economic 
depression. 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Oct. 30. 


Contracts for Federal and State high- | 


way projects to cost approximately $70,- 
000 were awarded Oct. 29 by the De- 
partment of Public Works in compliance 


with Governor H. C. Baldridge’s request | 


that a fund be set aside to continue road 
building work during the Winter, it is 
announced by the Department. 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Oct. 30. 
Approxtmately $1,000,000 will be spent 


ernor Fred W. Green. 

Married men will be engaged for 
bridge construction and grading work, 
with employment three days a week, he 
stated. The work will be spread over as 
large a territory as possible and given 
to needy laborers. 


but | 


Council, Dr. L. J. Briggs, Assistant Di- 
; rector, and Dr. Frank Wenner, of Bureat 
tof Standards. 
ber of scientists in private life. 

The International Geodetic and Geo- 
physical Union started in 1922, being 
made up from the remnants of a num- 
ber of separate organizations which go 
back many years, but which were de- 
stroyed by the World War, in part be- 
cause Germany took important place in 
all these fields. 

The plan was to exclude from mem- 
bership the enemy nations and as a re- 
sult there was no participation by any 
of them until the present meeting. The 
plan provided for revision at the end of 
10 years. As a preliminary to the return 
of Germany to the Union, a number of 
outstanding scientists were invited and 
were present. 


More Effective 


Cooperation Planned 

Much of the activity of the meeting 
was given to arranging for new condi- 
tins after the expiration of the old ar- 
rangement in 1932 so as to eliminate the 
effect of the war and also to provide more 
effective cooperation for the future. It 
was decided to change the names of the 
sections to associations, the name used 
by the independent organizations before 
the war. 

Attention was given to the program 
for the proposed polar year of 1932-33 
when on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
successful polar year of 1882-83 in which 
the United States took an active and 
important part, observations will be 
made especially in meteorology and mag- 
netism in many places in the Arctic and 
possibly in the Antarctic. 

The report from the United States of 
the very great increase in speed and 
therefore of economy in the triangula- 
tion through the use of the Bilby steel 
tower wa; of special interest to the 
countries which have large colonial areas 
where triangulation must be done. There 
was also interest in the seismographs 
which have been developed in the United 
“‘ates to record near and far earth- 
quakes and also those for use in the 
very center of a strong earthquake, to 
| record the earthquake and yet survive. 
| A mixed commission from the sections 
of oceanography and meteorology will 
study the extent of polar ice caps and 
their effect on the weather. Another will 
| study tidal waves. Another is making 
;important advances in advancing study 
|of the aurora. 

The commission on solar radiation re- 
ported that “the most important problem 
now facing meteorologists is to learn the 
| process by which solar radiant energy 
is converted into the energy of weather 
phenomena,” 

Aside from the evident value of these 
things the important features of these 
meetings are that each nation does not 
do its work entirely alone. It is well 
known that inventors in different parts 
of the earth may arrive at the same idea 
entirely independently. One of the aims 
is to prevent such duplication of effort, 
and to dovetail the activities together in 
such a way that we can make more rapid 
| progress. It is now customary for the 
scientists of each nation to save up their 
; problems of an international character 
|for these meetings knowing that either 








cently appointed by Governor Myers Y.| by the State Highway Department dur- | in the meetings or in private discussion 
orally by the} ing the Winter months to aid the unem- ; Solutions will be found. 


Like all inter- 


| ployed, it was announced Oct. 27 by Gov-| national affairs differences in language 


and the spirit of nationalism tend to 
| drive men apart, but if rightly directed 
the force of nationalism may be directed 
toward friendly rivalry in fine accom- 
|plishment. Judged in this way the 
| Stockholm meeting fully served its pur- 
| pose. 


There were, also, a num- | 


( 


Urged to Reduce 





| Modification of the so-called packers’ | 
|consent decree to permit Swift & Com-}| 
pany to enter into the wholesale distri-| 
bution of food products unrelated to the| 
|packing industry will enable the com-| 
| pany to lower overhead costs and reduce | 
|the spread between consumer and pro-! 
jducer, G. F. Swift, vice president of 
| Swift & Company testified, Oct. 30, in| 
|the Supreme Court of the District of} 
Columbia. | 

Mr. Swift was called as a witness for 
{the two petitioning packers, Swift &! 
|Company and Armour & Company, who 
are seeking modification of the decree 
jentered in 1920 prohibiting them from 
retailing their own products and from 
}dealing in unrelated commodities. ; 

At the present time, Mr. Swift testi-| 
fied, his company has not definitely de- | 
cided whether or not it will retail its 
pos meat products in case the decree 
|is modified. On Oct. 29 F, Edson White, 
| president of Armour & Company, the 
other petitioner, testified that his cone 
| pany, likewise, had no “definite plans as ' 
| to engaging in the retailing of meats and | 
groceries.” (V U.S. Daily 2655.) | 

In continuing his testimony from the} 
day previous John M. Chaplin, comp-, 
‘troller of Swift & Company, identified 
numerous tables showing total sales, | 
| branch house sales, car route sales, and, 
|chain store sales of his company during | 
{the last 10 years. In 1930, he testified, | 
|the estimated sales to all chain stores | 
| will total $71,555,000 and in 1929 the} 
isales to the largest single chain store | 
|organization totaled $22,183,744. 
| Average costs for each stop made by, 
salesmen in the delivery of products were | 
|by Mr. Chaplin. It costs approximately | 
$1.60 for every stop made by salesmen | 
| along car routes, he testified, while each | 
| stop made by branch house salesmen in| 
ithe cities costs about $1. The problem, | 
he said, is to increase the number of; 
products delivered at each point in order 
|to decrease the costs incident to each | 
stop. | 
| G. F. Swift, vice president of Swift| 
& Company, in answering questions pro-| 
pounded by chief counsel for the Gov-} 
ernment, Harold B. Teegarden, Special 
| Assistant to the Attorney General, De-| 
| partment of Justice, testified that his| 
company had no definite plans concern- | 
ing the retailing of meat, products and | 
the handling of unrelated/food products 
should the consent decree be so modified 
as to remove the present restrictions. | 

Mr. Teegarden questioned Mr. Swift| 
as to how modification of the decree} 
would help his company if it did not re-| 
tail its own meat products. Mr. Swift | 
answered that his company would be able; 
to reduce overhead costs by dealing in! 
the wholesale distribution of the so-| 
called unrelated products, and also reduce 
the spread between consumer and pro- 
ducer of meat products. 

“Chain store buying has a tendency 
to operate against Swift & Company by 
forcing us to lower prices and it also af- 
fects our profits,” Mr. Swift testified in 
answer to a question asked by the Gov- 
ernment counsel. This chain store buy- 
ing, he claimed, operates more seriously 
against packers having vast distributive 
systems than those packers who are not 
so equipped. 
| Mr. Swift testified briefly concerning | 
competitive conditions both in the selling | 
of meat products and in the buying of | 
livestock. In both fields, he said, com- | 
petition is very active. | 
Decrease in Branch { 


House Sales Alleged 


| The annual volume of sales of the 
branch house department of Armour & 
Co. decreased approximately $110,000,- | 
000 since 1920, it was stated by Isaac 
| Hoagland, general superintendent of the 
branch house department for Armour & 
Co., in testifying for the packers. | 

.Armour & Company’s total sales vol- | 
ume in 1920 amounted to $681,792,969, 
|Mr. Hoagland said. Following the ab- 
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G. F. Swift Testifies Company Has Not Defi- 
nitely Decided as to Retailing of Meats 
In Case Decree Is Changed 


sorption of Morris & Co. in 1920, the 
company had 565 branch houses through- 
out the country, he stated in replying 
to questions of counsel for the packers, 
Frank J. Hogan. “Our company now has 
391 branch houses, and correspondingly | 
the average size of individual orders. 
placed with these branch houses has de-* 
creased from 156 pounds to 126 pounds.”, 

“We feel that with our present distri-' 
bution facilities, if we were permitted to 
handle general grocery lines we would’ 
be able to distribute the cost of selling! 
over a wider range which would mean a’ 
beter return for investors in Armour’ 
stocks and securities,’ Mr. Hoagland 


|said. The fixed charges, delivery costs,‘ 


bookkeeping and taxes would be rela-* 
tively unchanged. It has been contended 
by Armour and Co. witnesses that it has: 
not been able to get a fair return upon! 
the company’s investment in recent, 
years. : ' 

“Armour decreased the number of its, 
branch houses because many were un-;{ 
profitable through loss of volume gen-: 
erally caused by centralized buying of, 
chain stores and the development of mo-, 
tor truck transportation. The annual* 
cost of operating the branch houses of 
Armour and Co. approximates $30,000,. 
000 and the total investment in these 
houses is $26,307,257. We had _ seven’ 
branch houses idle in 1920 as compared 
with 57 which we have that are not op-' 
erating now,” he said. : 

In reply to question by Mr. Teegarden* 
Mr. Hoagland stated that “we would not: 
have had to extend our branch houset 
facilities during the past 10 years if wer 
had handled in addition to meats a gen- 
eral line of groceries and canned goods.”> 
Further cross-examination of Mr. Hoag-, 
land was held over until Oct. 31. * 


Joseph A. McGinnies, Ripley, N. Y.,' 
sales manager of the Chautauqua and” 
Erie Grape Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, in reply to questions by counsel” 
for the packers, stated that his organiza- 
tion consisted of 2,000 members operat-" 
ing in Lake Erie Valley and controlled’ 
approximately 20,000 acres of vineyards.* 
He said that Armour and Co. operates a’ 
plant producing grape products in their! 
vicinity and that the association sold a’ 
substantial quantity of grapes to that’ 
plant each year. However, he said that 
the purchases of grapes of Armour and’ 
Co. had materially decreased in the past’ 
few years and that it was his under-' 
standing that unless the situation im- 
proves, Armour plans to sell its grape’ 
plant. 

David Falvay, president of the West-' 
field Chautauqua and Erie Grape Grow-' 
ers’ Association, testified that Armour 
purchased a considerable quantity of, 
cherries and currants from his associa- 
tion and that his organization would suf-' 
fer badly if the packing company ceas 
purchasing their products. Charles H,, 
Hayes, Northeast, Pa., president of the 
Keystone Cooperative Grape Growers’, 
Association, stated that although his or-* 
ganization did not sell direct to Armour,, 
it would suffer if the latter closed down: 
its plant because there is already an over- 
production of fresh grapes. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 30 


of New . 
Subject of conference ,, 


11 a. m.—Walter Drew, 
York, called. 
not announced. : 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho-) ; 
tographed with the members of the 
Association of Practitioners before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. i 

12:45 p. m.—The American Ambas- 
sador to Spain, Irwin Laughlin, called { 
to pay his respects. ‘ 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau . 
of the Budget, James C. Roop, called .- 
to discuss budget matters. 
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“RCA RADIOTRONS - 


bring out the 
full tone beauty” 


E. F. McDONALD, Jr. 


President 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


"We are proud of the newZenith 
Radio. It is engineered and 
built on the basis of RCA Radiotron 
characteristics—and tested withRCA 
Radiotrons. RCA Radiotrons bring 
out the full beauty of Zenith tone 
... For the full thrill of Zenith per- 
formance we urge all Zenith owners 
to use RCA Radiotrons. Zenith 
dealers are instructed that the de- 
pane performance of RCA 

adiotrons makes them the logical 
choice for initial equipment and re- 
placement purposes.” 


Highest Quality— 
New low prices 


UY 224. 
UX 245 . 
UY 227 . 
UX 280. 


RADIO ENGINEERS ADVISE: 


Replace all the vacuum tubes in your 
radio set with RCA Radiotrons at least 
once a year. This is the only sure way 
to maintain good performance and 
minimize disagreeable noises and 
other troubles caused by inferior tubes. 
RCA Radiotrons will give you the 
maximum in selectivity, sensitivity 
and tone quality. 

This is the 23rd in a series o, 
of RCA tetas by le 


manufacturers. 


endorsements 
img radio set 


RCA RADIOTRON CO., INC., HARRISON, N. J. 


RCA Ra 


diotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 
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|Corn Belt Cattle, 
Dominate Market 


| T 


New Seedlings | 
Mf Sugar Cane 


“To Be Distributed 


Variety to Be Given Planters 
- In Lofiisiana Described as 
- Heavy Producer and Re- 
: sistant to Diseases 


Supplies From Ranges Less 
Suitable for Slaughter, Says 
Federal Specialist 


tober is the fact that most of the beef 
|supply has come from the Corn Belt 
|tory of the western cattle industry have 
little in beef, C. V. Whalen, principal 
market specialist in charge of the Divi- 
sion of Livestock, Meats and Wool, 
stated orally Oct. 30. 

The fact that only a small percentage 
of the receipts from the Western States 
has been taken for slaughter, he said, is 


Distribution among the sugar planters 
of Louisiana of 350 tons of a new cane 
seedling variety capable of. producing 
nearly a ton of sugar more to the acre 
than any variety of sugar cane now be- 
ing grown commercially will be made 





i j have been less suitable ‘for slaughter 
a 2 wr ae seen Oe. SS than in other years since they have 


Featuring the cattle markets for Oc-| 


and probably never before in the his-| 


shipments from the range furnished so} 


largely because western cattle this year) 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1930 
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Destroying Menace to Oceanic Navigation 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLisHeD WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep STATES DAILY 


| Success of Treaty 


Broadcast Praised 


Mr. Stimson Describes Radio| 
Link as a Scientific 
Achievement 


The appreciation o: the Department 
of State for the “scientific achievement” 
of linking by radio broadcasting the} 
cities of London, Tokyo and Washing- 
ton in the ceremony incident to the de- 
posit of the instruments of ratification 
of the London Naval Treaty, is expressed 
in a letter from the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, to the Chairman of 
the Federal Radio Commission, Maj. 
Gen. Charles McK. Saltzman, made pub- 
lic Oct. 30. 

“T am enclosing copies of the tele- 
| grams exchanged between the Secre- 
tary of State, the Prime Minister of | 
| Great Britain and the Prime Minister of 


— 5 


Slight Evidence‘* 
Of Trade Gains 
Revealed Abroad 


Depressed Conditions Con- 
tinue in Most European 
Nations, According to Sur- 
vey of Situation 


Little relief from depressed conditions 
in European nations is noted in a sum- 
mary just issued by the National Busi- 
ness Survey Conference, organized at 
the suggestion of President Hoover. 

The expected Autumn revival has not 
occurred in the United Kingdom. Slight 
improvement is found in Japan and 


» 


by Dr. E. W. Brandes of the Bureau of | been of younger age and lacked the| Wate MaterGeik Gaard 


; — Industry, Department of Agricul-| necessary weight and finish. 
The development of this new seedling, ' enough of the lighter kind is probably 
technically known as C. P. 807, is part|the best way to briefly summarize the 
ef a comprehensive plan for the im-| October cattle market. 
ovement of sugar cane varieties for| 
ivisiane, and particularly the develop- 


He said) 
that too many weghty steers and not} 


| 


| Menaces include derelict ships, wrecked motor boats, 
sections of broken wharfs, abandoned buoys, rafts, 


A year-round duty of the United States Coast Guard is 
removal of menaces to oceanic navigation. 


These times extend 200 


miles from the coast. The photo- 


| Japan, at the conclusion of the interna- 


spars and other driftwood. These operations some- tional radio program Monday, Oct. 27, 


| 1930, in connection with the deposit of 


| China, with India continuing to be 
dull, according to the concluding sec- 
tion of the summary. (Publication of 


graph shows the crew of a Coast Guard cutter pro- 
ceeding to destroy a drifting spar by use of guncotton. 


the instruments of ratification of the| various sections of the summary was 
London Naval Treaty,” Secretary Stim- | presented in issues of Oct. 29 and 30.) 
son wrote. “These will indicate to you| The Commission’s report on conditions 
{the success of the program and the i see foreign countries follows in 
full text: 


birds of each respective shipment shall} preciation which the Secretary of State 
be detained separately. | feels for the scientific achievement which 1 t 
3.—Parrakeets, love birds, etc., may be it connoted. continue discouraging with comparatively 
imported without quarantine detention| “The Department likewise desires to| little change from August. The anti- 
| if transported in approved sanitary express its gratitude for the cooperation | cipated Fall trade has not occurred. Col- 


| 

| 

: ‘Rules Are Adopted to Reduce 
For 72nd Congress 3 ; 

5 Hazard tn Importing Parrots | erates containing not more than 25 birds of the commercial broadcasting compa-|lections slow. Unemployment increased 

. jeach and having not less than % cubic | nies in this country with whom you were | to 2,109,000. Gross receipts of railways 


49 a foot of space per bird. good enough to bring us in contact.” show heavy decline from 1929. Depres- 
New Regulations Approved by Secretary of the Treasury | Quarantine Not Required | odliery, tnen sod stat oul (ke: Sean 


d steel th tal 
; Huh ‘ et If Crates Are Sanitary all parrots aboard being detained on) cameo at eas nee Bway 
Govern Sanitary Conditions in Shipping and 
Provisions for Quarantine 


ment of disease-resisting varieties ‘ot Personnel Changes 


which this seedling is one) undertaken 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry 10 
years ago, Dr. Brandes said. | 

Most of the 350 tons of seedling to be | 
distributed this Fall will be through the | 
American Sugar Cane League, an asso- 
ciation of cane growers with whom the 
Department of Agriculture is cooperat- | 
ing. “We are also making a free dis- 
tribution of from five to 10 stalks of this 
seedling through the United States Sugar | 
Plant Field Station at Houma, La., to) 
any grower who will come to the station 
and get it,” Dr. Brandes said. “How- 


United Kingdom.—Business conditions 





Compilation Discloses 
New Members for House 
And Seven for Senate 


ON NN III IL ELE LBL _MG_GKG_K_KGEOYOVLCLRGL aE! 


4,—Individual privately owned parrots’ board while in such United States ports, ! and paper industries. 
(not exceeding five in number) which; except as herein provided. — ‘ | Normal activity in building trades, 
| have been maintained in good sanitary} 6.—All other public or private vehicles! some lines of machine tools, shoe and 
environment in the quarters of an ac-| of transportation or ‘persons transport- | jute machinery, electric household de- 
|companying owner for not less than 60) ing parrots from foreign ports, not com-| vices and lighting fixtures, radio, air- 
‘ | days prior to arrival, and which have not| plying with these regulations, will be| planes and engines, rubber fabrics 2" 

The main ports of entry at present! been exposed to contact meanwhile with! refused entry when so engaged. | footwear, Seasonal increase in domesti 
are San Francisco, New Orleans and! other parrots, following proper certifi-; 7.—Parrots excluded from entry shall | demand for coal, and slight improvement 
New York. |eation of these facts, and if apparently | be deported on the vessel or vehicle upon|in hides and leather, shoes, chemicals, 

The regulations as approved by the well may be permitted entry without | which they arrived; provided: that euch | cotton yarn and cloth, motion pictures 
Secretary of the Treasury follows: quarantine detention for transportation | parrots may be transferred to some other | and fresh fruit. Exports for September 


At least 49 new members will take 
ver. 3 i vants 1 ti- | Seats in the House of Representatives | 
ever, if the grower wants larger quanti-| \ith the beginning of the 72nd Congress, : a 
ie. 22 this need, ; = be purchased | 5. will 7 members of the Senate, it; the Service to avoid a repetition of the 
through the league.” lis disclosed by information compiled and} outbreak, and were in a way of great 

Additional information |made public Oct. 30 by Wm. Tyler Page,| value to the Public Health Service be- 

The following additional information| Clerk of the House of Representatives.; cause as dealers they had a technical 

was furnished by Dr. Brandes: Changes in the personnel of the House| knowledge of certain matters such as 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


C. P. 807 appears io be especially val-| are caused by resignations, defeats in; breeding, crating and shipping, etc. 
table for heavier soils because of its | recent primaries, voluntary withdrawal 
resistance to the root disease complex,;from candidacy, and deaths. 
its hardiness and tolerance of poor drain-|in the Senate are due to defeats at 
age. It has shown complete immunity | primaries or voluntary withdrawals. 
+o mosaic and its vigorous growth and| Further, 14 new members of the House 
good stubbling qualities should greatly! will take the oath of office at the begin- 
reduce cultivation and weeding costs.! ning of the next session, Dec. 2, to com- 
Although its slightly higher fiber con-| plete the unexpired terms of those, 
tent and often crooked stalks will some-| among the 49, who have been removed 
what increase harvesting and milling ex-| by death or resignation. Eight States, 
penses, this cost will be small when com-/| also, now represented in the Senate by 
pared to the greatly increased yields ob-| Senators under governors’ appointment, 
tained. | will name —- at the ae ~ 
-C. P. 807 i i roduced at) tion to complete the unexpired term. In 
the Suger Plant’ Fiel Station operatea each case the Senator now holding office 
at Canal Point, Fla., by the Bureau of Under appointment is a candidate for 
Plant Industry, United States Depart-| election for the short Sele! d 
ment of Agriculture. The station was|_ Successors to the following — 
founded in 1920. There the specialists in, Representatives, removed by death or 
sugar-cane culture have been breeding resignation, will be named at the com- 
new varieties and watching the perform- ing election and sworn in Dec. 2, to com- 
ances of the seedlings. This variety is | Plete the unexpired term: Ark 
the first they have considered worthy of Otis W eo (Dem.), De aoe. rk., 
general introduction. died Oct. 21, 1930; C. F. Curry ( ep.), 

In the work at Canal Point the scien-| of Sacramento, Calif., died Oct. 10, 1930; 
tists have followed two principal lines. 
They sought a sugar cane which would 
produce a heavy yield of sugar. They 
also were breeding for a high degree of 
resistance to the sugar cane diseases | 
which practically wiped out the sugar 
industry in Louisiana until it was re- 
stored to productive vigor by the disease- 
tolerant P. O. J. varieties introduced 
from Java by the Department. P. O. J. 
213 is regarded as the best of the Java 
canes, and is primarily responsible for | 
the five fold increase in sugar production 
in Louisiaan since 1926. 

Two Years of Tests 


Dr. E. W. Brandes, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, in charge of the De- 
partment’s work with sugar plants, bases 
his opinion of the merits of the C. P. 
807 variety on three years of tests which 
compared the new variety with P. O. 
J. 213. 


Our seedling has been consistently 
superior in yields of sugar per acre. 
Compared with P. O. J. 213, the highest 
yielding of the P. O. J. varieties, C. P. 
807 has made an impressive record. In 
tests at Houma, La., in 1928 the yield 
of sugar per acre from P. O. J. 213 was 
4,865 pounds, and from the new seed- 
ling 6,485 pounds. In 1929 the average 
yield in four field tests in various parts 
of the State was 4,983 pounds by P. 
O. J. 213 and 6,725 pounds by the seedl- 
ing. The seedling is disease-resistant 
to a high degree. Stubbling qualities 
of the new variety are quite acceptable, 
as evidence by the yield obtained, 7,003) 
pounds of sugar per acre, in one small- 
scale field of first stubble at Houma last 
year. The average of all cane experi- 
ments in Louisiana indicates that C. P 
807 leads its nearest rival, P. O. J. 213 
by nearly a ton of sugar per acre, or 
about 35 per cent more than the best 
of the sugar canes now grown there. 
Analysis shows it to be slightly higher 
in fiber content than P. O. J. 213 but) 
with modern milling equipment this pre- | 
sents no difficulty. 

Origin of Variety 

C. P. 807 is from seed produced dur- 
ing the Winter of 1924-25 by the variety 
U. S. 1643, which was in turn grown 
from seed of P. O. J. 213 received from 
Coimbatore, India, in 1921. The seedling 
U. S. 1643 was thus one of the first pro- 
duced at the Canal Point station and has 
an unusual and interesting history, says 
Dr. Brandes. Sugar cane seeds are, gen-! 
erally speaking, very short lived—that 
is, they retain their visability for only | - 
a few days to a few weeks. In the| Federal Body Commended 
case of P. O. J. 213 seed from India, | ¢ 
which was carefully dried and packed in} For Plans on Employment 
hermetically sealed packages, a large; F al 
percentage of the seeds germinated here State of New York: 
and after a journey requiring more than p New York, Oct. 29. 
two months. Industrial Commissioner Frances Per- 

The variety P. O. J. 213 did not orig-| kins, of the State Labor Department, 
inate in India, but at the Experiment| Stated orally on Oct. 29, that she was 
Station of the Dutch Sugar Syndicate |‘elighted at reports of what the Fed- 
at Pasoeroean, Java. It is a species hy- eral Emergency Committee proposes to 
brid resulting from a cross between Sac- os AB reducing unemployment. : 
charum officinarum (Var. Zwart Cheribon hen along which wor are developing 
and Saccharum barberi (Var. Chunee) in| ‘heir, work,” said Miss Perkins, “are 
the year 1899. sound; we in New York State have been 

An intensive search for breeding ma- pe | to do some of these things in the 
terial has been’conducted in the South! P#S* 

Pacific Islands and Southeastern Asia 
where the sugar cane is indigenous. The 
Government has conducted explorations 
during the past 10 years, including an! 
airplane exploration of the island of New| 
Guinea, north of Australia, in 1928 in 
the search for breeding materials. | Value 

These activities will continue until a} . 
complete collection of the original cane | 
varieties of the wrld is assembled. The 
variety C. P. 807 is the result of im- 
provement of early introductions of 
varieties in this general program. We 
now have over 200 varieties and there 
are probably hundreds more in the little; of a decrease in the number of long 
known continental areas and islands of|tons produced, according to a state- 
the old world. 


death; Edward J. King, 15th district, Il- 
linois, resigned; David H. Kincheloe 
(Dem.), Madisonville, Ky., resigned to 


Court; Charles M. Stedman (Dem.), 
Greensboro, N. C., death; William C. 
Hammer (Dem.), Ashboro, N. C., death; 
Edgar R. Keiss (Rep.), Williamsport, 
Pa., death; Stephen. G. ‘Porter (Rep.), 
Pittsburgh, Pa.,. death; Jeremiah E. 
O’Connell (Dem.), Providence, R. L., re- 
signed; Elmer O. Leatherwood, 2nd 
District, Utah, death; James A. Hughes 
(Rep.), Huntington, W. Va., death; Flo- 
rian Lampert (Rep.), Oshkosh, Wis., 
death. 

The following states will name, at the 


expired terms in the Senate: Delaware, 
now represented by Senator Hastings 
(Rep.), under governor’s appointment; 


len (Rep.), under appointment; Ken- 
tucky, now represented by Senator Rob- 
sion (Rep.), under appointment; New 
Jersey, now represented by Senator 
Baird (Rep.), under appointment; Penn- 
sylvania, now represented by Senator 
Grundy, under appointment; Tennessee, 
now represented by Senator Brock 
(Dem.), under appointment, and Wyo- 
ming, now represented by Senator Sulli- 
van (Rep.), under appointment. 


Senate Committee to Study 


Conditions Among Indians 


A subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs will start Nov. 
.|4 on a trip of inspection through the 
according *to information obtained Oct. 
30 from the office of Senator Frazier 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman of 
the Committee. 

The schedule of the trip includes a 
visit to Missouri for one day, to Texas 


|and to New Mexico and Arizona for one 
week each, 

Members of the subcommittee who will 
take part in the trip are Senators 
Frazier, chairman, Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana, Pine (Rep.), of Oklahoma, and 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma. Senator 
La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, is also 
a member of the Committee, though he 

as not yet notified the chairman if he 
will make the trip. 


Pennsylvania Out put 


Of Anthracite Drops 


However, Is Greater 


Than 10 Years Ago 


_ The value of the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite produced last year showed a sub- 
stantial increase compared with 1919, 


;sus, Oct. 30. 


James P. Glynn (Rep.), Winsted, Conn., | 


accept judgeship United States Customs | 


coming election, Senators to complete un- | 


Kansas, now represented by Senator Al- | 


Southwest, to last more than four weeks, ! 


for one day, to Oklahoma for two weeks, | 


the last preceding census year, in spite | 


|ment issued by the Bureau of the -Cen-| 


The average value per| 


The Biological Survey of the Depart- 


Changes | ment of Agriculture acted in an advisory | prescribed in accordance with the pro-| 


| capacity, 
| Regulations to Govern 
| Sanitary Conditions 

One of the most important items incor- 
| porated into the regulations is the mat- 
ter relating to the sanitary conditions. 
It was felt that an improvement in those 
/conditions is essential in the reduction 
;of hazards that may be encountered— 
; that is a reduction in the chances for the 
| birds to become ill, and a decrease in the 
| opportunities for the disease to be trans- 
| mitted from one bird to another. 
| It is known that the disease is similar 
| in mode of spread to influenza and men- 
'ingococcus meningitis (cerebrospinal 
meningitis). These diseases spread in 
|humans through crowding, fatigue and 
chilling. We know from our experience 
with influenza and meningitis that meas- 
ures that obviate the above three factors 
reduce the number of cases of disease. 

Applying the knowledge about the dis- 
eases_in humans to the present situation, 
it was decided to take those factors into 
consideration in devising the regulations 
and for that reason provisions were made 
for requiring proper ventilation, ample 
;room for each bird, and prevention of 

undue exposure to weather extremes. 

It was felt that a nominal period of 
; Quarantine for parrots was a necessary 
| measure and a period of 15 days was de- 
|cided upon because it has been found 
| that if the birds don’t show signs of the 
disease in that length of time it was 
reasonably certain that they were not 
infected. 

The period of quarantine for the birds 
is at the present time considered es- 
sential in the reduction of the hazards 
of the disease which is attributed to the 
birds, since the only means of prevention 
of parrot fever known at present is the 
avoidance of contact with recently im- 
ported birds, especially if such birds ap- 
pear to be sick, and as a general rule sick 
birds show signs of their illness such 
as loss of appetite, roughing of feathers, 
and sometimes cough. 


Limitation of Number 


Permitted Entry 


The number permitted entry was lim- 
ited to 100 for several reasons. First, 
with a limited amount of importations 


the disease could be checked more easily | 
Second, if! 


should it break out again. 
shipments were limited to 100 it was 
fairly evident that the birds would re- 
ceive better care than if they were 
shipped in larger quantities, it being the 
general practice to have a set number 
of caretakers aboard ship regardless of 
| the size of the shipment. And finally, 
there are not facilities in quarantine for 
multiple shipments. 

Unfortunately this time of the year 
worst time of the year for s 
birds because at this time of the year 
the disease is most prevalent. On the 
other hand, dealers are anxious to ob- 
tain their stock for the Christmas sea- 
son. Also they prefer to get the birds 
under six months of age and as the 


hipping 


birds are bred in the Spring this is the | 


most favorable time. Therefore a com- 
promise was made between the unfavor- 
able time from the standpoint of health 
and the favorable time from the stand- 
|point of importations and it was decided 
to have the regulations go into effect 
immediately. 


Regulations Approved 
By Secretary of Treasury 

As for privately owned birds: while 
there have been but few cases of dis- 
ease among such, the limit has been 


raised to only five so as to coincide 
with the current customs resulations. 


“The | 


was a substantial increase in the value 
of the Pennsylvania anthracite produced 
last year compared with that of 10 years 


ago, while the number of long tons pro- | 


{duced was less than in 1919, The cost 
of supplies, fuel, and electric current 
was lower last year than in the other 
year. 

The establishments listed last year te- 
taled 171 while in 1919 the number was 
254. There was a decrease of about 6,500 
in the number of wage earners employed, 
while the amount of wages paid out in- 
creased approximately $18,000,000. The 
cost of supplies, fuel and electric cur- 
rent decreased 22 per cent in the 10 
years, while the decrease in the amount 
produced totaled about 12,500,000 long 
tons, 

The value of the anthracite produced 
amounted to $392,979,161, while in 1919 
it totaled $363,944,774. 
value per ton f. o. b. at the mine last 


| 
| year was $5.96 and in 1919 the average 


and particularly the Winter time is the | 


The average 


Regulations governing the importation | directly to the home of the accompanying 
of parrots into ports of the United States | owner. 


visions of Executive Order No. 5264, ap-| ports with parrots, not complying with 
proved Jan. 24, 1930 (revised Oct. 21,/ these regulations,“on board may be per- 
1930). , mitted to enter port under provisional 

1, For the purpose of these regulations | pratique, which shall be conditioned upon 
the term parrots shall mean all birds | 
commonly known as_ such (Amazons, | 
African grays, large cockatoos, lories, 
etc., and birds of similar size). 

2. Until further notice, parrots shall 
|not be permitted entry at United States 
| ports from foreign ports or ports in the | 
| possessions and dependencies of the 
| United States except under the following 
| conditions: ~ 2 
| (a) Parrots may be imported in ship- 
|ments of not more than 100 birds, if | 
| transported in approved sanitary crates | 
| containing not more than 10 birds each. 
| Male and female birds, excepting lories, 
| may not be shipped in the same crate. 
| (b) Approved shipping crates shall) 

not provide less than one cubic foof 

of space per bird. Crates shall be 

{either of wood or metal construction 
and shall have a water-tight bottom and 
|Shall be fitted with a removable false 
bottom of wire mesh screen located not | 
|less than two inches above the bottom, | 
and sufficient and suitable hard wood | 
perches, located not less than six inches 
above false bottom. The top and sides | 
| shall be fitted with some projection or 
;device to maintain crates not less than 
| two inches apart when stacked together. 
'Crates shall be fitted with removable 
water and feed containers. 

(c) All birds shall be protected dur-| 
ing shipment from the weather and ex-| 
tremes in temperature, especially cold, | 
and shall be fed and watered (if dry 
|fed) and the bottom of the crate 
thoroughly cleaned at least once daily 
| while en route. 

(d) All sick birds shall be removed 
\from the crate as soon as discovered en 
|route and separated altogether from the 
| shipment. 

(e) The importation of shipments of | 
parrots shall be limited to the United | 
States ports at which Federal quarantine | 
detention facilities are maintained and | 
all parrot shipments shall be detained | 
|at the quarantine station for a 15-day 
period of observation to assure healthi- 
ness. No shipment shall be released 
| from quarantine at the expiration of the 
| 15-day period of detention in which sus- 
picious illness is observed to occur and 
suspicious shipments will be held in 
quarantine for such period and for such 
disposition as the Surgeon General of | 
the Public Health Service shall deem 
necessary. Shipments will not be re- 
leased from quarantine by the medical | 
officer in charge of the quarantine sta- 
|tion until the concurrence of an inspec- | 
tor of the Biological Survey of the; 
United States Department of Agricul-| 
ture is secured whenever practicable. | 
Whenever possible, shipments shall be 
removed from shipping crates upon ar- 
|rival at the quarantine station and caged | 
in individual cages furnished by the} 
|importing consignee and the shipping 
|crates shall be suitably disinfected. The 


| 


Work Outlined i 


shown the practical contacts between 


Communications. 


Chief, Burear 


HE United States Bureau of Effi- 
ciency is an independent Govern- 
ment establishment which was 

created by the act of Congress ap- 
proved Feb, 28, 1916. Its functions 
are to investigate the methods of busi- 
ness, duplication of statistical and 
other work, and the personnel needs 
of the executive departments and in- 
dependent establishments, and to es- 
tablish and maintain a standard sys- 
tem of efficiency ratings for the classi- 
fied civil service in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The duties and powers of the 
Bureau were extended to the municipal 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia by the act of Congress approved 
May 16, 1928. 

Studies are usually initiated at the 
request of the head of a department or 
establishment and the Bureau’s re- 
ports are submitted to the head of the 
department or establishment con- 
cerned. The reports relate in most 
cases to special problems peculiar to 
a particular office and are not printed 
for distribution. The Bureau issues an 
annual report descriptive of the char- 
acter and scope of its work. It has 
made special studies for Congress or 
for committees of Congress and its re- 
ports. in some of these cases have been 
printed as congressional documents. 

« oe * 
AMONG these are the following pub- 
lications: 

Accounting System for the United 
States Indian Service, 1917; Work Per- 
formed by the Subtreasuries, 1918; 
Foreign Trade Promotion Work, 1920; 
Service School for Federal Employes, 
1920; List of References on Scientific 
Management as the Basis of Efficiency, 
| with Special Reference to the Govern- 
ment Service, 1920; Report on the Sta- 
tistical Work of the United States 
Government, 1922; Guide to Original 
Sources for the Major Statistical Ac- 
tivities of the United States Govern- 
ment, 1925; Public School System of 
the District of Columbia, 1928; Pro- 
posed Merger of Street Railways in 
the District of Columbia, 1928; Fiscal 
Relations Between the Government of 
the United States and the District of 
Columbia, 1929. p 

The report designing an accounting 
system to meet the needs of the In- 
dian Service contains a textual descrip- 
tion of the system, as well as a graphic 
presentation of sample forms showing 
the accounting treatment of typical 
transactions. 

. The report on the work performed 
by the subtreasuries was based on a 
survey of the work of the subtreasuries 
to determine what part of it could be 
transferred to other offices of the 
Government, to banks of the Federal 
Reserve System, or to farm loan 
banks. It describes the work which 
was being performed by the several 
subtreasuries and shows the total cost 
of the subtreasury system for the 
fiscal year 1917. ’ 

The report on foreign trade promo- 
tion work describes the work per- 
formed by all agencies of the Govern- 
ment which were engaged at the time 
in the promotion of foreign trade, or 
in investigations bearing on the vari- 
ous factors which affect foreign trade. 

a” * co 

(THE proposal to establish a service 

school for Federal employes was 
studied to determine whether it was 
desirable to establish a school to train 

Federal employes in the various classes 





| 





Typewriter Change | 
Urged to Stop Fraud 


Periodical Revision of Type) 
Styles_Is Advocated 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


did not carry a certain style of type be- | 
fore a definite known date. It would no| 
doubt contribute to the interests of 
| justice if the various typewriter manu-\ 
|facturers would make slight changes | 
|from time to time, perhaps once in five 
years. 

This would mark a definite date in the 
| typewriting of that particular machine. 
{It is understood that most typewriter 
'manufacturers now make type by the 
| plate system, and changes can be ef- 
fected without a sacrifice of materia! and 
at small cost. 

Some manufacturers, the Bureau is in- | 
formed, have made these changes in the | 
process of improving machines and, in 
| some instances, for the definite purpose | 
of marking a date. It can easily be un- 
| derstood that a change in even one char- 
| acter in an inconspicuous part would ac- 
complish the purpose. The Bureau of 
Standards will cooperate in connection 
with this matter in any way that is prac- 
tical that will contribute to the interests 
| of justice. 
| If, when charges are made, specimens 
| properly authenticated are deposited 
| with the Bureau, they will be dated and 
| put on file and made available in photo- 
graphic form for future use. The Bu- 
reau can not undertake to enter into any 








their places in the administrative organizations. 


| 


litigation except in cases when the in- 


of work performed in the executive 


| vessel or vehicle in the same port for 
/reshipment to a foreign port when ap- 


5.—Any vessel arriving from foreign) proved by the quarantine officer of the | 


port. , 

| §8.—Preceding regulations governing 
| the importation of parrots are super- 
' seded by these regulations. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Bureau of Efficiency Reports 
On Activities of Government | 


| Description of Character and General Scope of Agency’s 


n Annual Report 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By Herbert D. Brown 


tof Efficiency 


ticular questions involved were: (1) 
Does there exist a demand among em- 
ployes of the Government in Washing- 
ton for a school conducted by the 
Government? (2) Is the kinf of in- 
struction that the Government em- 
ployes particularly need already avail- 
able in other educational institutions ? 
(3) What would be the probable cost 
of such a service school? (4) Would 
the Government itself gain, in the way 
of better and more efficient service, a 
return greater than the money ex- 
pended? and (5) What agency within 
the Government is best fitted to con- 
duct such a school? 

The list of references on scientific 
management as a basis of efficiency 
with special reference to the Govern- 
ment service was compiled by Mr. H. 
H. B. Meyer, Chief Bibliographer of 
the Library of Congress. It presents 
the more useful books and articles se- 
lected from a great mass of literature 
having to do with scientific manage- 


ment. 
* 

THE report on the statistical work 

of the United States Government 
outlines the scope and character of this 
work. It describes the statistical work 
of every bureau and office, identifies 
duplications, and contains recommen- 
dations for the improvement of the 
statistical product of the Government 
as a whole. 

The pamphlet Guide to Original 
Sources for the Major Statistical Ac- 
tivities of the United States Govern- 
ment is a reprint from the Report on 
the Statistical Work of the United 
States Government. Its purpose is to 
furnish to interested persons the 
names of the branches of the Govern- 
ment which are engaged in the col- 
lection of data and the dissemination 
of information under each subject cov- 
ered by the statistical activities of the 
Government. 

The Bureau’s report on the public 
school system in the District of Co- 
lumbia was designed to show the 
statutory authority for the system, the 
organization and administration of the 
system, the teaching staff, the school 
building situation, the business man- 
agement, conduct and care of build- 
ings, and health supervision over the 
children attending the public schools. 
The report is accompanied by three 
charts showing the general organiza- 
tion of the public schools, the organ- 
ization of the white schools, and the 
organization of the colored schools, 

*” a 


* * * 


HE report on the proposed merger 

of the street railways in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is in two major 
parts. Part 1 is an analysis of the 
provisions of the unification agree- 
ment submitted by the street railway 
companies, and Part 2 a report of a 
special examination of the accounts 
of the Capital Traction Company and 
the Washington Railway and Electric 
Company, and affiliated street railway 
companies, for the five-year period, 
1923 to 1927, inclusive. 

The report on the fiscal relations 
between the Government of the United 
States and the District of Columbia 
is in four parts. Part 1 is a history 
of the fiscal relations between the 
Federal and District Governments; 
Part 2 presents the various proposals 
which have been advanced from time 
to time for the solution of the prob- 
lem; Part 3 contains certain comments 
on the subject; and Part 4 presents in 


were 22 per cent and imports 19 per cent 
below September, 1929. 


Conditions in Germany 


Germany.—Depression aggravated by 
| withdrawel since September elections of 
| 200,000,000 marks of Reichsbank’s gold 
| holdings and 500,000,000 marks of its 
foreign exchange holdings. Unemploy- 
ment practically stable at about 3,000,- 
000. Further recession in iron and steel, 
building materials and related industries. 
Textile industry spotty, with seasonal 
improvement in rayon, woolen and knit 
goods. Leather and shoe industry more 
active. Seasonal increase in freight 
movements due to crops and coal. Chem- 
icals satisfactory with good export de- 
mand. August exports 19 per cent and 
|imports 26 per cent below August, 1929, 
| France.—Effects of depression now be- 
|ing felt, with some decline in production, 
|foreign trade, carloadings, bank clear- 
ings. Business-turnover tax below bud- 
get estimates. Activity in iron and steel, 
special industrial machinery, electrical 
equipment, hardware, rayon, boots and 
shoes, and building construction. Textile 

}industry and coal production and con- 
| sumption below normal. Crops consider- 
|ably below last year. Exports for Au- 
| gust 18 per cent and imports 6 per cent 
| below August, 1929. 
Italy.—No perceptible change in busi- 
|ness situation during September. Slack- 
| ened export demand in glove, cotton, silk, 
/and hat industries. Wool, rayon, and 
| agricultural production off. Exports for 
| August, 1930, were 28 per cent and im- 
| ports 17 per cent below August, 1929. 

Belgium.—General trend of business 
{more favorable. Increased retail sales. 
|Wool and glass industries improved. 
| Market for small motor cars active; raw 
hides firm. Cotton, linen, metals, coal 
and cement industries still depressed} 
construction slowing up. Crops below 
last year. August, 1930, exports 24 per 
cent and imports 25 per cent below 
| August, 1929. 

Netherlands Situation 

Netherlands.—Underlying tone in busi- 
ness more hopeful but September im- 
| provement less than seasonal. Unem- 
ployment somewhat higher than last 
month. Industries showing improvement 
are shoe, radio, margarine, dairy, dia- 
mond, coal and electric. Industries be- 
low normal include paper, machine, ship- 
| building, shipping and lumber. August, 
1930, exports 16 per cent and imports 
20 per cent below August, 1929. 

Norway.—Business continues steady; 
|collections and credits normal, - Mining, 
|electrochemical, and some minor indus- 
|tries operating at normal capacity. Do- 
|mestic lumber industry holding up well, 
|foreign demand unsatisfactory. Paper, 
pulp, shipbuilding and shipping below 
normal, August, 1930, exports below 
last year, imports showed substantial 
gain. \ 

Sweden.—Some decline in industrial 
production, particularly lumber, pulp, 
and iron and steel, but business condi- 
tions sound. ‘ F , 

Argentina.—Business_ situation quiet 
and unchanged, with new low record 
| levels of wheat prices and peso exchange. 
| Agricultural outlook less promising ow- 
|ing to cold weather and frosts. : 

Mexico.—General economic depression 
continues, with unsatisfactory crops out- 
|look. Cement, petroleum, brewing, elec- 
tric power, and telephone industries ac- 
tive. Highway construction continues. 

Cuba.—General business situation 
stagnant. Large percentage of tobacco 
crop low grade. Retail business slow. 

Canada.—Moderate seasonal improve- 
‘ment. Maritime Provinces and Quebe 
|quiet. Ontario trade slightly improve 
|but industrial activity a little less favor- 
lable. Slight stimulation of manufactur- 
ing in Prairie Provinces. British Colum- 
bia conditions fair. 
| Australia—No improvement, due 
| largely to low prices for wheat and wool. 
|Pig iron production increased over last 
| year, with steel about same as in 1929, 
Railway revenues continued decline. 
| Agricultural prospects favorable. Au- 
| gust, 1930, exports 31 per cent and im- 
| ports 45 per cent below August, 1929. 

Japanese Business : 

Japan.—Slight improvement noted in 
few lines. Yen exchange continues firm. 
Raw silk shipments showed seasonal in- 
| fndust and cotton spinning and weaving 





industries improved slightly. Shipping 
dull, Carloadings, bank clearances and 
industrial indexes decline. August, 1930, 
exports 22 per cent and imports 19 per 
|cent below August, 1929. 
China.—-Genera! situation more favor- 
| able Shanghai situation improved dur- 
| Activity in cigarettes, flour, piece goods 
and building construction. Business im- 
proving slowly throughout Manchuria, 
merchants buying normal Fall supplies. 
North China trade dull. Crop prospects 
exceptionally good. Export trade some- 


} 
| what improved. 
| India.—Business continues dull. Car- 


ing late September. Silk market dull. 


A 


|ton f. o. b. at the mine showed an in-| 
F crease compared with the preceding! 
Domestic resources of petroleum in census, also, it was stated. The follow- 
China have attracted much attention | ing information was furnished by the 
from foreigners but no commercial pro- | Bureau: . | 1919 to 14.5 per cent last year, while the | glad to confer with any typewriter man- 
duction has yet heen established. (De- According to information collected in| ratio of wages to value of coal produced ufacturer and furnish suggestions and 
partment of Commerce.) the census of mines and quarries, there increased from 57.8 to 58.1 per cent. _| details regarding this matter 


value was $4.62, a gain of 29 per cent.|terests of the Government are involved, 
The ratio of the cost of materials, fuel| but will simply be a custodian for cer- 
and electric current to the value of coal | tain reference material that may be sup- | 
produced dropped from 20.1 per cent in| plied. The Bureau of Standards will be | 


departments and independent estab- 13 tables facts essential to a solution 
lishments of the Government. The par- _ of the probelm. 

In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov, 1, Lieut. Col. J. D. Fife, Custodian of 
Records, Council of National Defense, will tell of the records of the Council 
of National Defense and of the War Industries Board. 
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Petroleum in China |loadings and railway earnings declined, 


‘Unemployment increasing. Piece goods 
|business poor and stocks accumulating, 
| Jute and burlap exports greatly cur- 
| tailed; better demand for shellac and tea, 
Prices for most staple commodities 
lower. 

4 
4 
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Stability Shown |Principles Guiding Procedure 


In Farm Prices 


For Late October Basic Policies and Other Considerations Governing Buying 


Department of Agriculture 
Reports Active Buying of 
Wheat With Gain in Cot- 
ton Market 


a 


Active domestic buying of good milling 
wheat with feeders and industries readily 
absorbing feeding grades was reported by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, | 
Department of Agriculture, in its weekly 
review of farm markets just made pub- 
lic. The Bureau reported cotton slightly 
advanced; a sharp decline in market 
lambs, and corn, oats, barley and hay | 
steady. Potato prices are recovering, | 
the butter situation is uncertain, eggs} 
are up and dressed poultry down and} 
feed markets irregular, the review 
states. On farm products as a group) 
fairly steady prices ruled during late 
October, it was stated. | 
The Bureau’s review follows in full 
text: | 

Late 
steady 


eae. 


October was a time of fairly 
prices on farm products as a 
A weak feature was the sharp 
decline on market lambs to levels pre- 
vailing early in the month. There were} 
further seasonal gains in egg prices and 
declines in dressed poultry. Cotton ad- 
vanced slightly during the last half of | 
the month. Tendency of the small grains 
has been slightly upward through late; 
October but corn slanted ! 





downward. : 
Most millfeeds are fairly steady now. 
Cottonseed meal and hay hold at levels; 


In Purchasing 


Federal Supplies 
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Operations for Government Defined by Assistant 
To Chief Coordinator 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


study of market conditions, and makes 
the business more attractive to the 
commercial world, since one transac- 
tion is substituted for many. Careful 
studies are continually being made to 
determine when such plans are feasible 
and economical. 

The objections to purchase under one 
contract of all requirements of the 
Government for a particular commod- 
ity are found in general to be: 

1, Cost of distribution from factory 
to widely scattered places of use would 
offset any saving made by a consoli- 
dated contract, and users at a con- 
siderable distance from the source of 
supply would be at a disadvantage be- 
cause of excessive freight charges. 


2. Large contracts, in many cases, 
limit competition because manufac- 
turers with a smaller capacity would be 
unable to finance or otherwise handle 
a large contract. 


3. Difficulties arising from lack of 
storage facilities. 

4. Difficulties in the transfer of funds 
from the requiring departments to the 
purchasing department. 

However, there are many cases 
where the consolidation of purchases 
locally would manifestly result in sav- 
ings. The Federal Purchasing Board 
now centers upon those cases, and with 
the aid of local Federal business asso- 


terior is authorized to deliver, during 
the months of April, May and June of 
each year, to all branches of the Fed- 
eral service and the municipal govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia, such 
quantities of fuel for their use during 
the following fiscal year as it may be 
practicable to store at the points of 
consumption, payment therefor to be 
made by these branches of the Fed- 
eral service and municipal government 
from their applicable appropriations 
| for such fiscal year.” 

Under this legislation payment may 
be made from appropriations avail- 
able after July 1 for coal to be used 
subsequent to that date,’ but delivered 
by the Government Fuel Yards, dur- 
ing April, May and June immediately 
preceding. 

A careful estimate of future re- 
quirements is prepared and every pos- 
sible effort is made toward keeping on 
hand maximum quantities of coal at 
all times, 

Importance of Inspection and 

Testing 

Commodities represent cash, and the 
checking of quantity and quality in a 
delivery under a contract is as 1m- 
portant as is accounting for cash. 

Under the competive system of pur- 
chase prescribed by law in the Govern- 
ment service, inspection and testing 
are particularly necessary, as the 


| 


Photographing Minute Animal and Plant Life 


Forms of plant and animal life so small as to be invis- 
ible except through powerful microscopes are photo- 


of the Department at Washington. 
light more brilliant than sunlight is an important 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


Underwood & Underwood. 
Production of a 


graphed at the Department of Agriculture by use of phase in the microphotographic operations, according 


the apparatus shown above, developed in a laboratory 


Oysters Are Found to Be Served 


Among 90 Per Cent of Housewives 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


to information made available. 


sion, fish and game commission, or agri- 
cultural department. 

The State agency having jurisdiction 
over its shellfish industry examines the 
waters in which shellfish are grown, pro- 
hibits the taking of shellfish from waters 
which it finds to be unsafe, licenses per- 
sons who are permitted to take shell- 


Hy ag vee 5 
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Tourist Returns “: 
Establish Record 
For September 


Entries of Immigrants Res 
duced During Month Due 
To Restrictions, Accord- 
ing to Immigration Chief 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

for the same month a year ago. Immi-, 
gration for the first three months of 
the current fiscal year shows a decreasé 
of 24,935. or 35.2 per cent, as compared 
with the corresponding months of. last 
‘year. From July 1 to Sept. 30, 1930, 
45,931 immigrant aliens were admitted 
to the United States, as against 70,866 
for the same period of the previous 
year. 

The drop in immigration from Europe 
as a whole was 10,009, or 26.9 per 
}cent: while that over the international, 
land borders shows a greater percentage 
of decrease, the number of immigrants 
admitted from Canada dropping 44.9 
|per cent or from 22,380 to 12,340, and 
'from Mexico the reduction was 72.9 per 
| cent or from 5,181 to 1,404. 
| During the three months—July to Sep- 
| tember—of last year, 38.5 per cent of 
|the Mexican immigrants were wage+ 
| earners, whereas in the corresponding 
| period of this year only 19.6 per cent, or 
| 237 of the total of Mexican immigrants,. 
| were of this class. Comparatively few 
Mexican unskilled workers now come to 
the United States. For every 23 enter- 
ing a year ago only one is now admitted. 

Departures Noted “ 





ciations such pooling of purchases is 
now being done, and is being gradually 
extended. 


Procedure for Consolidated 
Procurement 


At the present time there is no 
means acceptable to the General Ac- 
counting Office by which a single pay- 
ment can be made of obligations in- 


fish, inspects the establishments in which . . : 
shellfish are prepared for the market, ' During the same three monthe, <ay 


| to September last, 15,163 aliens who had 
; made their homes in this country, de- 


award must usually be made to the 
lowest bidder, and he, of necessity, 
intends to supply the minimum qual- 
ity permissible under the specification. 
| ‘It is well known that almost all 

commodities vary in quality; therefore, 
it is inevitable that some purchasers 
will receive better quality than others. 
Adequate inspection and testing are 


eee those of a month ago. Potato! 
ices recovered slightly in late October, ! 
although Chicago market continued | 
weak. | 

Cotton prices tended upward toward | 
the end of October. Demand improved 
somewhat, with larger sales of spot cot-| 
ton and the export movement ahead of 
the previous season, but stocks of 
American cotton at European ports are 


cleanliness of shellfish sold in the market 
| were: 

That only those should be marketed 
‘which have come from beds, tag ag on 
careful examination, are found to be free; ; ‘ 

: ’ te | St ssess th lic Baste 
from any justifiable suspicion of danger- to cael Gk eee ig a quired by the State. 
on eee ae ae | anes and are willing to protect their| The department then submits the cous 

a Py . ’ RN . aril was eae ‘ | " . . a . 
‘other contamination as might be deleteri-| 2W™ citizens and the citizens of other|of these certificates to the Public Health 


fish may have been responsible, in order | 
that the sources of infection may be} 
promptly and accurately traced and| 


|measures taken to prevent further in-| Packing and shipping of shellfish, and 


|} Rene : eappes | parted for intended future permanent 
fections. \aaeed’ in ak ies Ceoeitioes so. | residence in some foreign country, 9,735 


| going to Europe, principally Great Brit- 
lain, Germany, Scandinavia, Poland and 
| Italy; 4,328 departed to countries in the 
Western Hemisphere; and 1,100 to China; 


|examines the personnel engaged in the 





to efficient pur- 


somewhat larger than the year before. 
Both domestic and foreign demand for 
raw cotton improved. Inquiries are 
mostly for the medium and better grades 
of white cotton in the lengths % up to 
1 inch. Cotton picking was delayed 
somewhat by rather frequent rains in 
the western portion of the Belt. 
ports from Aug. 1 to Oct. 24 amounted 
to 2,002,022 bales, compared with 1,855,- 
666 last year. 
Wheat Prices Advance 

Domestic mills were active buyers of 
prod milling wheat while feeders and in- 
lustries absorbed feeding grades readily. 
Farm consumption of wheat is reported 
fairly heavy and cash wheat prices ad- 


vanced relatively more than futures dur- | 
ing the slightly rising market of late} 
The foreign wheat market sit-| 


October. 


uation was not changed materially. Ex- 


ports from the world’s principal surplus | 


areas since the first of August this sea- 
son have totaled over 185,000,000 bushels 
or slightly more than the large move- 


ment of two years ago and about 21,-| 
000,000 bushels more than were shipped | 


out during the same period last season. 
Movement of domestic 
wheat continued to decrease. Mills were 
active buyers of the higher grades. Ex- 
port bids were below a working basis. 
Soft Winter wheat markets were also 
firmer but offerings continue quite small 
and demand is limited. The corn mar- 
ket held steady, influenced principally 
by the advance in wheat and the rela- 
tively small offerings. White corn was 
at a premium of 3 to 5 cents over other 
kinds at Kansas City. The oats market 
held steady but prices were not mate- 
rially changed. Barley markets were 
firm under a steady cash demand. 


Feed markets were somewhat irreg-| 
Millfeeds in the Northeast and in| 


ular. 
the Southwest were 50 cents to $1 per 
ton lower. Colder weather stimulated 
trading at Minneapolis, Chicago, Kan- 


sas City and Omaha, where quotations | 


advanced slightly. Comparatively heavy 
offerings of gluten feed and cottonseed 
meal apparently limited the demand for 
linseed meal, which was offered at Min- 


neapolis Oct. 23 at $39.50 per ton for} 


34 per cent meal. 


Hay markets were mostly steady to} 
stronger with continued light offerings | 
Northern | 


generally in good demand. 
and central western markets were stim- 
ulated by the first cold weather of the 
season but demand was somewhat re- 


stricted at a few southern points by im-| 
proved pastures and rather general use| 


of late forage crops. Late Fall pas- 
tures continued to improve in the south- 
central portions of the country and are 


generally good in the western grazing | 


sections. 
Steers Reach New High 

The late October cattle run did not 
carry the added beef tonnage that 
supply figures indicate, the proportion 
of light-fleshed stock suitable for the 
country outlet and of short-feds_ in- 
creasing materially, while supplies of 
well-finished long-feds dwindled percep- 
tibly. The range supplies of lambs also 
carried an increased quota of feeders, 
indicative of lighter supplies of fat 
lambs from the range from now on to 
the end of the current range shipping 
season. Top yearling steers reached 
$13.50 at Chicago the last week of Octo- 
. ber, a new high since June, while best 
vo scored $12.50. The advance af- 
cted all steers and yearlings valued at 
Chicago above $10. Short-feds and grass 
cattle declined as much or more than 
good and choice fed steers advanced, the 
decline embracing most stockers and 
feeders as well as the lower grades of 
slaughter steers. The cow market held 


with little change, but butcher heifers | 


declined. 


Ex-} 


hard Winter | 





Further price loss in the market on| 


pork loins was a price weakening influ- 


ence in the late October hog market. | 
While the tenacity with which the coun- | 


try holds back hogs on the price breaks, 


gives a note of confidence to the trade, | 


the marketward movement can hardlly 
be other than of seasonally good volume 
during the coming Winter months. 

The price pendulum swung wildly in 
the fat lamb trade late in the month. 
Sharp price gains attracted excessive 
runs later and values melted rapidly to 
near the season’s low point. While mar- 
ketings of lambs at Chicago carried 
fewer fat range lambs, westerns and 
feeder flesh continued in generous supply 
and the marketward movement of natives 
was of large dimensions. Feeder demand 
continued active in the face of declining 
fat lamb values. 

Trade in wool on the Boston market 
during the last week of October was of 
limited volume, with the undertone weak, 
although a fairly strong resistance was 
shown toward further declines in prices, 

Freezing weather in the North Cen- 
tral area and in the Northwest caused 
some damage to potatoes still undug or 
poorly sheltered, but the total loss prob- 
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curred under a consolidated contract. 
Once an award has been made, all 
transactions thereafter must Le con- 
ducted separately by the departments 
interested entirely as though separate 
contracts had been entered into. 

In the field, the procedure which has 
been developed, and which is approved 
by the General Accounting Office for 
consolidated procurement of supplies 
or services, is herein outlined: 

1. An agent acting for several Fed- 
eral activities may advertise for bids, 
determine the one to be accepted and 
accept that bid, notifying the success- 
ful bidder, All interested Federal ac- 
tivities may have representatives pres- 
ent at the opening of bids. 

2. The Comptroller General of the 
United States has approved the use of 
the symbol “‘Xac” and subsymbols 1 
to 9 for numbering contracts covering 
cooperative procurements made by con- 
tracting officers acting as agents for 
two or more departments or establish- 
ments participating in the contracts. 
This symbol and the appropriate sub- 
symbol is used by the contracting offi- 
cer on the consolidated contract in 
place of the symbol regularly assigned 
to his office. The subsymbols, 1 to 9, 
will indicate the area in which the con- 
tract is made, and will be placed be- 
tween “X” and “ac.” In addition, the 
contracts are numbered serially for 
each area, beginning at 1 (one). For 
example, the consolidated trucking 
agreement in New York City, for the 
fiscal ear 1931, has been assigned the 
number “X2ac-100,” being a coopera- 
tive agreement in Area 2 and serial 
number 100 in that area. 

3. Forward the original contract 
promptly, and directly to the General 
Accounting Office. 

4, Notify all interested activities of 
the name, business address and tele- 
phone number of the successful bid- 
der, the number and date of the con- 
tract, the prices agreed upon, ete., in 
order that they may communicate di- 
rectly or through any central agent 
to request performance, and in order 
that they may prepare vouchers in pay- 
ment for this performance. 

5. Furnish in connection with such 
procurement—separately for each de- 
partment or establishment concerned— 
a copy of the contracts or abstract of 
summary of awards, showing the name 
and address of each contractor, the 
number and date of each contract, and 
the prices, discounts and other terms 
of purchase essential in the audit of 
vouchers. A copy for each department 
or establishment concerned, of either 
the contracts or an abstract of awards, 
whichever can be prepared at the least 
expense, is promptly forwarded to the 
area coordinator for transmittal to the 
Chief Coordinator, by whom these 
copies are forwarded to the respective 
departments and establishments con- 
cerned, for the use in the audit or re- 
view of vouchers submitted by their 
field services participating in the co- 
operative procurement, 

6. Separate bills in the name of the 
contractor, with his certificate and 
signature, are presented to each Fed- 


eral activity receiving supplies or serv- 


ices, 


7. Payments of these bilis must be 
made by the activity receiving supplies 
or services to the contractor who fur- 
nished or rendered them, and who cer- 
tified and signed the bill. It is imma- 
terial whether payments be delivered 
directly to the contractor or to a cen- 
= point from which he may receive 

em. 


8. Vouchers prepared by the differ- 
ent activities bearing reference to the 
single basic agreement made by the 
agent, are all audited from this sin- 
gle agreement. 


Examples of Interdepartmental 
Coordinated Purchases 


Two examples of interdepa>tmental 
coordination of purchases are as 
follows: 

Hacksaw Blades, The Federal Pur- 
chasing Board has adopted what is re- 
garded as the best method of pur- 
chase of hacksaw blades by the Govern- 
ment, namely, the interdepartmental 
cooperative distributing method de- 
scribed in Article II under Federal 
Procurement Categories, the Navy De- 
partment being in a position to han- 
dle such purchases. The various de- 
partments and establishments réport 
their needs semiannually to the Navy 
Department for this purpose. 

Coal. All departments and estab- 
lishments lay in maximum needed quan- 
tities of coal during July and August 
to relieve as much as possible the 
freight congestion of the Autumn and 
Winter months, 

The following provision of law is 
contained in the appropriation act for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year 1921: 

“Hereafter the Secretary of the In- 


therefore essential 1 4 
chasing, and the best specifications, 
contracts, and _ purchasing procedure 
are of little value without intelligent 
inspection. 

It can not be assumed that the re- 
liability of sources of supply is a guar- 
antee that specifications, when ac- 
cepted, will be strictly followed. Grant- 
ing a good intention in most cases, 
there always exists the possibility of 
errors in manufacture or shipment, 
which are discoverable only by test and 
inspection. 

Adequate specifications and contracts 
indicate that the purchaser knows what 
he wants; adequate inspection insures 
that he will get what he orders. 

The Federal Purchasing Board has 
| brought about a gradual extension of 
the use of the inspection services of 
one department by others, thus- elimi- 
nating duplication of expense and giv- 
ing a flexibility to the Government 
inspection service. ’ 


of the Federal Government 
T° facilitate the testing of mate- 
rial, equipment, and supplies pur- 
chased by the various departments 
and establishments, the National Bu- 
reau of Standards has compiled a Di- 
rectory of Testing Laboratories of the 
Federal Government, under the author- 
ity of the Chief Coordinator, for use 
by the various purchasing officers of 
the Government. 


Inspection Facilities of the 
Government 


In addition to the facilities of the 
| National Bureau of Standards, Bureau 
; of Chemistry and Soils, and other Gov- 
ernment laboratories for testing, in- 
spection facilities of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, are utilized by many of 
the Government hospitals, and, in some 
cases by the Army and Navy, to in- 
spect provisions and meats. Advice 
and assistance are also available from 
the tea and coffee experts of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, and the 
tobacco experts of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, both in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The most important advance made 
in recent years, in inspection matters, 
is the result of the action of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy in making available 
to all activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the services of inspectors of 
naval material. This inspection serv- 
ice is rendered upon request and is 
charged to Federal activities at cost. 

The field inspection activities of the 
Navy are in charge of commissioned 
officers of the Navy who are desig- 
nated as Inspectors of Naval Material: 
The United States is divided into 12 
inspection districts, which are based, 
first, on the concentration of basic in- 
dustries and, second, on transportation 
facilities. Assigned to these districts 
are experienced civil personnel com- 
petent to inspect material and appa- 
ratus for naval and marine use and 
for general commercial use. 

In most of the districts resident in- 
spectors are located at manufacturing 
centers where the volume of work and 
expense of travel justify such allo- 
cation. | 

Inspection districts are located at 
the following points: Boston, Mass.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Schenectady. N. Y.; 
New York, N. Y.; Bethlehem, Pa.; Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, II1.; 
Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif. 

General Principles to Govern 

Inspection and Testing 
| The following general principles, 

based on fundamentals of economics, 
; and without attempt to foresee and 
provide for every possible request for 
exception, have been adopted by the 
Federal Purchasing Board and should 
govern inspection of deliveries under 
consolidated purchasing: 

The legal duty rests on each depart- 
ment or establishment to execute re- 
ceipt for the actual quantity and qual- 
ity delivered to it. Determination of 
quantity, and quality, or both, may be 
made and certified to by any agency 
| of the Government in the absence of 
any specific law to the contrary, and 
the inspection for quantity and qual- 
ity should be made without unneces- 
| sary delay. ae : 

Whenever a Federal activity acting 
for others in a consolidated purchase 
is unable to determine the quality of 
| the material, the tests and inspections 
| should be made for it by some other 
Federal activity having adequate fa- 
cilities, rather than by a commercial 
activity, and such inspection shall suf- 
fice for the entire delivery and for all 
activities, 

Should there be any doubt as to 
which Federal activity shall make in- 
spection of a consolidated delivery the 
question is submitted to the Chief Co- 
ordinator for decision. 











States from contaminated shellfish. 


ous oF offensive; Each shellfish-producing State 


such as will safeguard the shellfish from|lations and sets up such administrative | representative, the State machinery nec- | 


| Service engineer in charge of the Fed- 


con-| eral interstate sanitary district in which 

That subsequent to their removal|tinues to exercise supervision over the|the State is located. 
|from water, all the conditions of han-| shellfish industry within its borders. It|then made of the plant, and if, in the| 
|dling, storage, and distribution should be| enacts such statutes, adopts such regu-|opinion of the Public Health Service | 


An inspection is 


|any dangerous contamination with patho-| machinery as it deems advisable andj|essary to enforce the State’s regula- 


genic organisms, and such nonpatho- desirable, or necessary. 
genic contamination, deterioration or| 


fit for food. 


In some States this activity is a func- 
adulteration as might render them less}tion of the State health department, 
| while in others it is a function of some 
That through epidemiological studies| other branch of the State’s administra- 


themselves are sufficiently stringent, it 
|is recommended that the name of the 
| person to whom the certificate has been 


| tions is adequate and is efficiently ad-| 
| ministered, and if the State regulations | 
| 


| Japan and other countries. 
Among these permanent departures or» 
|emigrants, 3,338 were laborers, 2,484 
were skilled workers, 1,304 were ser-° 
vants, and 2,557 were of the professional, 
mercantile, and miscellaneous classes, 
while 5,480 were listed as having no oce 
cupation, being mainly women and chil- 
dren. About two of every five of these 
emigrant aliens resided in New York, 
6,044 giving that State as their last per- 
manent residence, while the next largest 


| 





‘be made of all epidemics where there) tive machinery. In some States the work | issued, be placed on a list of shippers! but much smaller number of 1,441 gave 
is any ground for suspicion that shell-'is carried on by a conservation commis-| approved by the Public Health Service. | Michigan as their last home. , 


Directory of Testing Laboratories | 
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when-— 
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“AUTOISTS” WORE GOGGLES AND DUSTERS? 


servative fluid. After the tubes are hermetically 
sealed they receive a final sterilization before 
being put into distribution for surgeons’ use. 


EVEN auto goggles and dusters had disappeared 
before the packing industry discovered a prac- 
tical use for the first twenty-four feet of the 
stomach end of the intestines of sheep. Too 
small and too tender to be used as sausage 
containers, this part of the animal was then a 
total waste. 

Today, as a result of the ceaseless work of 
the Armour research laboratories, in co-opera- 
tion with biologists and surgeons, the small 
sheep intestine is manufactured into high-grade 
surgical ligatures. 

Only material from healthy sheep is used — 
after it is passed by Federal Inspectors. Armour 
standardized methods require ligature intes- 
tines to be kept at temperatures near freezing 
—to eliminate fermentation and prevent bac- 
terial growth. After thorough cleansing they 
are carefully sterilized; then spun, dried and 
polished until perfectly smooth. All moisture is 
removed, and the finished product is then 
placed in tubes and covered with a strong pre- 


So close and detailed is the 


chemical and 


bacteriological control exercised over the 
processing, that Armour ligatures are timed to 
be absorbed —taken up by the blood and flesh 
of the patient—in ten, twenty or thirty days, 
according to the grade the surgeon may select. 
This eliminates the painful necessity of remov- 
ing the stitches after a surgical operation. 


Because of the highly perfected Armour 


processes and facilities, Armour 


and Company . 


are the largest manufacturers of surgical liga- 
tures in the world. Not only does the product 
represent the utilization of what was once a 


waste; not only can its value 
through the world of science, 


to humanity, 
never be ex- 


pressed in terms of money—but Armour liga- 
tures are superlatively finer than anything that 
was used for the purpose in the days of auto- 


mobile goggles and dusters. 


FElease 


President 


te NEW ano MODERN 
ARMOUR 2 COMPANY 


U.S.A, 
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Of Brewery Held to Prevent Forfeiture 


) Mvidence of Unlawful Diversion of Beer Disclosed in Search Adjudged, 
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Agents in Seizure 


Not to Justify Proceeding Under Revenue Laws Due to 
Fact That Officers Acted Without Warrant 


New York, N. Y. ¢this overhead pipe was a crop line termi-#amining said articles or objects, and that 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Vv. 
Excetsior Bewery, INC., AND PULASKI 
HOLDING Co. 
District Court, E. D. New York. 
No. C. 2554. 

Howarp W. AmMeELI, U. S. Attorney (J. 
BerRTRAM WEGMAN, of counsel) 
libellant; Louis J. CASTELLANO (LOUIS 
J. CASTELLANO and Haroip L. CowIn, 
of counsel) for claimants. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 20, 1930 
GALSTON, District Judge.—This matter 
comes before the court on motion to va- 


| co 
for | d ‘ 
| led to the alleged discovery of a pi 
| nection between 


| been obtained from the Bureau of High- 


nating in a faucet. One of the agents 
turned a handle of the faucet, and by 
draining the pipe, obtained about two 
quarts of a fluid that Wegman avers had 
| every appearance of beer, and which upon 
analysis was found to have an alcoholic 
ntent of 2.89 per cent by volume. 
The investigation on Aug. 7, 1930, also 
pe con- 
the Pulaski Street 
garage and the DeKalb Avenue garage. 
On Aug. 9, 1930, a permit having first 


ways of the City of New York, the side- 
walk in front of the brewery was dug up, 


the attachment made upon the proc-| and after a hole of approximately 3 feet 
ee issued under this libel, and go dismiss | in depth was made, it was discovered 
the libel. that there were two brass pipes and a 
The libel seeks a forfeiture of certain} number of other pipes apparently run- 
cereal beverages, malt tonic, barreled | ning out of the brewery and across to- 
goods, malt syrup, refrigerated food-| ward the garage. By tapping on the pipe 
stuffs. barrels of beer having alcoholic| in the garage, a sound was obtained from 
content of one half of 1 per cent or more | the pipe directly under the brewery door- 
by volume, hops, grits, practically all of | way, and the vibration could be felt in 
the machinery and equipment of eight) the pipe. ‘ 
buildings, constituting the plant of the} Thereupon permission of the brewery 
Excelsior Brewery, Inc., a vast amount of | representatives was sought to dig up the 
furniture, automobiles, trucks, and mis-| floor in the brewery. Such permission 
cellaneous supplies, on the ground that | was refused. Thereupon, a representa- 
such property was unlawfully held and/tive of the prohibition administrator, ac- 
used and intended for use in violation of| cording to the Wegman affidavit, an- 


the Revised Statutes, section 3453. (Title) 
26, U. S. C., section 1185.) , 

The libel alleges that the aforesaid 
property was in the possession and con- 
trol of Excelsior Brewery, Inc., at prem-} 
fses 227-279 Pulaski Street in the) 
Borough of Brooklyn; that between Jan. | 
17, 1930, and Aug. 9, 1930, Excelsior | 
Brewery, Inc., possessed large quantities 
of beer containing more than one half of 
1 per cent of alcohol by volume, subject | 
to tax pursuant to section 608 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 (26 U. S. C. 506); | 
that such beer was so possessed for the 
purpose of being sold and removed by 
Excelsior Brewery, Inc., in fraud of the 
internal revenue laws and to avoid the 
payment of taxes due thereunder. The 
libel also alleges that all the articles and 
items of personal property listed in the 
schedule annexed to the libel were found 
and seized by the prohibition adminis- 
trator. 


Search Claimed to Be 


Withoyt Warrant 

Immediately following the filing of the | 
libel, the petitioners, Excelsior Brewery, 
Inc., and the Pulaski Holding Company, 
Inc. (the owner of the real estate), filed 
claims as owners of the property seized, 
and later a petition for its return and 
the dismissal of the libel on the ground 
that the facts as to seizure, set forth in 
certain affidavits by J. Bertram Wegman, 
Assistant United States Attorney, and 
Joseph L. Kania, inspector for the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Alcohol, show that the 
search and the seizure of the property, 
real and personal, made by the agents of 
the Government on Aug. 9, 1930, were 
without any warrant or authority in law 
and in violation of the provisions of the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments of the 
Constitution. 

The Wegman affidavit recites’ that on 
Aug. 7, 1930, certain police officers of the 
City of New York had entered a garage 
at 876 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, and/| 
had found therein four automobile 
trucks, each loaded with approximately | 
135 beer barrels, and two trucks, upon 
each of which were loaded a racking ma- 
chine and equipment for operating them, | 
and that while the officers were in the 
garage four more automobile trucks, 
each containing 135 beer barrels. had 
driven into the premises. The officers 
thereupon arrested 17 men, presumably 
in charge of the garage and the trucks. | 
It does not appear from the Wegman 
affidavit on what charge the men were} 
arrested. 

The construction of the garage was} 
such as to prevent any person on the 
outside from obtaining any view of the 
interior. There was found to bé a pipe 
set in what appeared to be a water drain 
in the floor of the garage. The pipe had 
a hose connection, and adjacent thereto 
was a hose of the type known as a! 
brewery hose. This hose was connected | 
with a pressure gauge apparatus, which 
was in turn connected to one of the rack- 
ing machines. Coupled to and connected 
with the racker were four tanks of liquid 
carbonic gas, two of which were appar- 
ently still full. The electric current was 
running through the electric control 
pump to these carbonic gas tanks. 

In the vicinity Wegman noticed a num- 
ber of barrels containing bungs for beer 
kegs. He detected an odor of beer from 
the racker machine as well as from the 
pipe in the drain referred to hereinbefore. 
It was observed that the angle at which 
this pipe was set in the ground pointed 
in the direction of the Excelsior Brewery, 
which brewery was located on the oppo- 
site side of the square block from the 
garage. 

The officials then visited the premises 
of the Excelsior Brewery. Directly oppo- 
site those premises was located another 
garage on DeKalb Avenue. On arrival 
at the brewery, William C. Nolan, acting 
deputy prohibition administrator for the 
judicial district, demanded of one of the 
officers of the Excelsior Brewery, Inc., 
the right to make an inspection of the 
premises. It should be stated that Excel- 
sior Brewery, Inc., held a perthit to man- 
ufacture cereal beverages. 

No objection was made by the brewery 
people to the proposed inspection. It was 
ascertained from one Milford Mandel, the 


vice president and secretary of Excelsior least the seizure of the real property by | 
Brewery, Inc., that the garage opposite the Government agents on Aug. 9 clearly | 


the brewery was owned by the Pulaski 
Holding Company, Inc., one of the peti- 


tioners herein, who also owned the brew- | 


ery property, and that the officers of the 
Puaski Holding Company were his father 
and brother, his father, likewise, being 
the president and treasurer of the brew- 
ery corporation, 

While the inspection of the brewery 
was being made (what such inspection re- 
vealed is not disclosed in the affidavit), it 
was found by police officers that there 
were two drains in the Pulaski Street 
reese similar to that discovered in the 

eKalb Avenue garage, with the same 
type of brass pipe outlet in each. From 
each of these outlets there appeared to 
be an odor of beer. 

Mr. Mandel admitted that at one time 
there had been several pipe lines from 
the brewery, but that they had been dis- 
connected some eight or nine months 

reviously, It was learned that the floor- 
ng in the part of the brewery directly 
opposite the Pulaski Street garage was 
mew and had been laid about the middle 
of July, 1930. One of the pipes in the 
Pulaski Street garage ran up toward the 
ceiling of the garage and thence was car- 


nounced to those present, including the 
attorneys for the brewery, “that he was 
seizing the brewery on behalf of the 
United States Government, the seizure 
being based upon section 3453 of the Re- | 
vised Statutes.” The attorneys for the 
brewery objected to the seizure. 

It appears from the Wegman and 
Kania affidavits that the Government first 
seized the brewery on Aug. 9, 1930, and 
after the seizure, made the search de- 
scribed with minute particularity (but 
not with convincing clearness) by the 
agent Kania, covering the period from 
Aug. 11 to Aug. 30. If the attachment) 
is to be justified and the libel stand, it | 


they may without process seize illicit dis- 
tilled spirits. But the officers who made 
the seizure on Aug. 9 made no such in- 
spection as that indicated in section 3177 
before making the seizure. — If they did, 
the Wegman affidavit remains strangely 


and covered the period from Oct. 11 to 
Oct. 30. 

Thus it appears that the Government 
stands solely on the grounds set forth in 


which authorizes an entry, search and 
seizure with 1 
|sonable to believe that the section as 
| Amendment to the Constitution. On the 
contrary, if there is any presumption in 
the matter, it must be that such was not 
| the intention, for Revised Statutes, sec- 





‘tion 3462 (26 U. S. C. 1195) makes spe- | 


| cific provision for the issuance of search 
warrants, when it appears “that a fraud 
upon the revenue has been or is being 
| committed upon or by the use of the said 
| premises.” 


|Procedure by Officers 
Adjudged Unlawful 


I can see no reason why the information 
set forth in the Wegman affidavit was not 
\laid before a United States Commis- 
sioner and application made for a search 
warrant. Then an orderly search of the} 
premises would have revealed that which 
is set forth in the Kania affidavit, follow- 
ing which it is possible, but by no means 
certain, that a seizure might have been 
lawful. | 

It follows that the seizure on Aug. 9} 
was unlawful in toto, and the search 
which followed, being connected there-| 
with, was likewise unlawful. 

It may be pertinent to note that when 


silent as to what they discovered. The | 
only search of the premises which is de- | 
scribed was that made after the seizure | 


Revised Statutes, section 3453. There is | 
nothing stated explicitly in that section 


out process; and it is unrea-)| 





| drawn was intended to avoid the Fourth | 


must be because of the seizure on Aug. 9.! certain aspects of this matter were be- | 


If, on the other hand, the seizure on Aug. fore Judge Byers in the equity suit 
9 was unlawful, then the subsequent) brought by the petitioners to enjoin the 


| consent to such inspection was given. 


search was not justified. 

Whether the seizure was lawful must, | 
therefore, be determined not by the facts | 
set forth in the Kania affidavit, but in the 
Wegman affidavit. From that affidavit it 
does appear that in the DeKalb Avenue! 
garage the presence of beer trucks, beer 
barrels, mechanisms for pumping and 
filling barrels, the odor of beer, and the 
pipe, indicated an effort on somebody’s 
part to conduct these operations under 
cover of observation. The connecting 
beer pipe which ran from the Pulaski 
Street garage is another suspicious cir- 
cumstance, particularly in view of the 
fact that contraband beer was found at 
one terminal of the pipe in the Pulaski 
Street garage. 

How are these suspicious circumstances 
connected with Excelsior Brewery, Inc.? 
First, there is the presence of a brass 
pipe and other pipes running from the 
garage to the brewery. Secondly, there 
is the identity of ownership of real prop- 
erty, of the brewery, and the Pulaski 
Street garage. Next there is the signifi- 
cant fact that the officers in control of 
the company owning the real estate are 
the officers in control of the brewery. 


| Finally, perhaps, there was the refusal | 


of the brewery officials to permit the 
Government agents to dig up the floor-! 
ing of the brewery at the point at which} 
the pipes from the garage were supposed | 
to enter the brewery, and the interfer- 
ence which the brewery officials offered 
at first to the digging up of the street 
abutting the brewery property. 

On the other hand, rt must be borne in 
mind that when prior to the seizure, in- | 
spection of the brewery property was de- | 
manded by the prohibition agents because | 
the Excelsior Company was a permittee, | 
It 
is significant that the Wegman affidavit | 
reveals nothing of what was observed by 
the officers who made such inspection. 

So the seizure on Aug. 9, as the Weg- 
man affidavit discloses, was of the entire | 
brewery, realty and personalty alike, on 
the belief by the Government agents that | 
the provisions of the Internal Revenue | 
Act, 26 U. S. C., section 1185, applied. 
That section reads as follows: 

All goods, wares, merchandise, articles, or 
obects, on which taxes are imposed, which 
shall be found in the possession, or custody 
or within the control of any person, for the 
purpose of being sold or removed by him in 
fraud of the internal revenue laws, or with 
design to avoid payment of said taxes, may 
be seized by the collector or deputy collector 
of the proper district, or by such other 
collector or deputy collector as may be spe- 
cially authorized by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for that purpose, and shall 
be forfeited to the United States.- And all 
raw materials found in the possession of any 
person intending to manufacture the same 
into articles of a kind subject to tax for 
the purpose of fraudulently selling such 
manufactured articles, or with design to 
evade the payment of said tax; and all tools, 
implements, instruments, and personal prop- 
erty whatsoever, in the place or building, or 
within any yard or inclosure where such arti- 
cles or raw materials are found, may also be 
seized by any collector or deputy collector, 
as aforesaid, and shall be forfeited as afore- 
said. The proceedings to enforce such for- 
feiture shall be in the nature of a proceed- 
ing in rem in the district court of the United 
States for the district where such seizure is 
made. (R. S. section 3453.) 

No Search Reported 
Before Seizure 

It will be noted that the section does 
not authorize the seizure of real estate, 
but only of personal property. So at 


| was illegal. At most, the Government 
agents, assuming for the moment that 
they were on the premises legally and 
that the Internai Revenue Act had been 
violated, had the right to seize the three 
classes of property described in the stat- 
ute. The acts of dominion over the rea! 
estate which followed the seizure were 
wholly unlawful. 

Was the seizure of the personal prop- 
erty lawful? By what right did the 
Government agents seize that property? 

Assuming that the Government sus- 
pected and had probable cause to believe 
from the facts set forth in the Wegman 
affidavit that Excelsior Brewery, Ince., 
was diverting its real beer to the two 
garages in the effort to avoid the revenue 
act, was it lawful for the officers to seize 
the brewery or any part of its contents 
without first obtaining a search warrant? 
_ The only authority that I have found 
in which the subject is directly involved 
is United States v. Fears, Federal Cases 
No, 15080, which holds that section 3177 
of the Internal Revenue Act (26 U. 
 € section 92) authorizes rev- 
enue officers to enter any building 
where articles subject to tax are 


” 


Government on a motion for a prelimi- 
nary injunction, he wrote: 

“Without passing upon the legality of 
the seizure of Aug. 9, 1930, which seems 
to be open to serious question, the de- | 
fendants are directed to institute in this | 
court the proceedings contemplated by) 
Title 26, U. S. C. A. 1185, on or before 
Sept. 22, 1930, and in the event that no 
such proceeding is instituted the com- 
plainants herein may make any applica- 
tion of which they may be advised on 
two days notice to the defendants. Sub- 
mit order forthwith.” 

To sustain a libel for forfeiture, prop- 
erty must be in possession of the Gov-, 
ernment under a lawful seizure. United | 
States v. Certain Malt, etc., 23 Fed. (2d) 
879. Talent v. U. S., 32 Fed. (2d) 630. 
A search must be justified not by what is 


,found but on the steps which precede it. 


United States v. Rembert, 284 Fed. 996, 
quoting from United States v. Slousser, 
270 Fed. 819: 

“An unlawful search cannot be justi- 
fied by what is found. A search that is 
unlawful when it begins is not made law- 


;ful when it ends by the discovery and 


seizure of liquor. It was against such | 
crime on the chance of discovery that the | 


| constitutional amendment was. intended 


to protect the people.” 

_It is true that in United States v. Va- 
rious Items of Personal Property, 40 Fed. 
(2) 422, it is said: 

“But we need not pass upon the merits 
of this argument, because if the seizure 


| were illegal, the Government could adopt 


it for purposes of the libel of forfeiture.” 

But read with the context it would 
seem that the language merely means, 
as was said in United States v. One Ford 
Coupe, 272 U. S. 321 at 325: 

“Tt is settled that where property de- 
clared by a Federal statute to be for- 
feited because used in violation of Fed- 
eral law is seized by one having no 
authority to do so, the United States may 
adopt the seizure with the same effect as 
if it had originally been made by one 
duly authorized.” 

Applying that law to the present case 
I take it that it means merely that the 
petitioners here could not have objected 
to the legality of the seizure, on the 
ground that it was made by prohibition 
agents rather than agents of the Interna! 
Revenue Department. 

As_ to _the propriety of petitioner’s 
practice, it is justified by United States 
v. Specified Quantities of Intoxicating 
Liquors, ete., 7 Fed (2d) 835. 

Since from the foregoing it appears 
that the attachment was illegal, it will be 
vacated, and since the seizure of the res 
falls, the libel must fall. United States 
v. Lot of Wine, 31 Fed. (2d) 495, 

Settle order on notice. 


Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


| Oct. 30 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr, Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
|land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Stone, and Mr, Justice Roberts. 


No, 489. Enameled Metals Company, peti- 
tioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Consideration of peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari postponed and 
leave granted to file a supplemental brief 
for the petitioner on or before Nov. 6 
next, on motion of Mr. Levi Cooke for the 
petitioner, 

No. 11. Junius C. Klein, appellant, 
Board of ‘Tax Supervisors of Jefferson 
County, Ky. Argument continued by Mr. 
M. B. Holifield for the appellee and con- 
cluded by Mr. Edmund F, Trabue for the 
appellant. 

No, 12. O’Gorman and Young. Ine., ap- 
pellant, v. Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
j}pany of Hartford, Conn.; and 
| No. 13. O’Gorman and Young, Inc., ap- 
|pellant, v. Phoenix Assurance Company, 
Ltd., of London. Reargued by Mr. Walter 
Gordon Merritt for the appellant, and by 
Mr Ralph KE. Lum for the appellees. 

No. 14. William A. Sherman et al. v. 
The United States of America. Argued by 
| Mr. Karl D. Loos for Sherman et al., and 
by Mr. Assistant to the Attorney General 
O'Brian for the United States. 

No, 16, State of Florida et al., ete., ap- 
peliant, v. The United States of America 
et al.; 

No, 17, Brooks-Scanlon Corporation et al., 


| appellants, v. The United States of Amer- | 


ica et al.; and 
No. 18. Wilson Lumber Company, appel- 
lant, v. The United States of America et 
al. Argument commenced by Mr. H, P, 
Adair for the appellants in No. 17. 
Adjourned until Oct. 31, at 12 o'clock. 
when the day call will be: Nos. 16 (17 and 


ried toward the rear of the garage. From; made or kept, for the purpose of ex-}18), and 24 
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'Steadiness in Farm Prices 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Highways—Regulation and use—Statute limiting weight of load—Constitution- 
ality—Due process of law—Equal protection of laws— 

An Illinois statute which limits the gross weight of the load resting on an 
axle of a vehicle being driven over the public highways of the State was not 
unconstitutional as to a construction contractor’ who was prohibited thereby 
from transporting on a trailer a crane of such weight that the weight on 
the front axle of the trailer would be 28,000 pounds, and did not, as claimed 
by the contractor, deprive him, without due process of law, of his right to carry 
on his occupation in which it was necessary to use and to transport such a 
crane, or deny him the equal protection of the laws, in violation of the State 
and Federal constitutions, since the State, in the exercise of the police power, 
may limit and control the use of the public highways, and the use of such high- 
ways by vehicles of excessive weight is calculated to result, not only in injury 
to public property, but algo in danger to the traveling public. 

People of State of Illinois v. Linde; Ill. Sup. Ct., No. 19819, Oct. 27, 1930. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Assignment of policy—Validity as to beneficiaries— 
Death of insured before delivery of assignment to insurer— 

Where a life insurance policy giving the insured the right to assign the policy 
required that the assignment be made in duplicate and that both copies be sent 
to the home office, an assignment of the policy by delivery of the assignment 
to the assignee was effective as to beneficiaries on the insured’s death before 
delivery of assignment to the company, since the provision of the policy for 
delivery of assignment to the company was for the protection of the company 
and not for the protection of the beneficiaries. 

Elmore v. Continental Life Insurance Company et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 
29474, Oct. 11, 1930. 


Insurarice—Life insurance—Assignment of policy—Consent of wife beneficiary— 
Where a life insurance policy gave the insured the right to assign the policy 
and to change the beneficiary and to exercise all the rights conferred upon 
him by the policy, without the beneficiary’s consent, the insured could assign 
the policy to a person other than the beneficiary to secure the payment of a 
debt without the consent of the beneficiary, although the beneficiary was his wife. 
Elmore v. Continental Life Insurance Company et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 
29474, Oct. 11,1930. . 
Motor vehicles—Operation—Emergency—Sudden swerve to avoid pedestrians— 
An automobile driver who turned suddenly and sharply to the right to avoid 
street car passengers who had alighted from a car traveling in the opposite 
direction and had passed around the rear of the car into the path of the auto- 
mobile, and ran into a pedestrian standing in the street a step or two from 
the curb awaiting for the automobile to stop or pass in front of him, could be 
held negligent, since prudent automobile drivers pass the rear of a street car 
which has stopped to discharge passengers with extreme care to avoid passengers 
who may be passing around the rear of the car, especially if there are other 
pedestrians waiting to cross the street from the other side. 
Shotts, Father, Etc., v. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., 
Nos. 27878, 27879, Oct. 24, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Employer's liability for employe’s negligence—Auto- 
mobile as advertising medium—Use in course of employment— 

Where an automobile was painted a distinctive color and the name of a prod- 
uct being sold by the owner was printed in large letters on an enlarged replica 
of the container placed for advertising purposes back of the driver’s seat, and 
the car was used by the owner as much for advertising as for transportation, 
an employe, in driving the car during his noon hour, was not, as a matter of 
law, using the car exclusively for purely personal purposes so that the owner 
was not liable for its negligent operation at such time, but the jury was justified 
in finding that the automobile was being used in the course of the owner’s busi- 
ness, in view of its use as a medium of advertising. 

Shotts, Father, Etc., v. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., 
Nos. 27878, 27879, Oct. 24, 1930. 


Prohibition—Searches and seizures—Probable cause—Sales 19 days before 
search— 

Sales of whisky in a building 19 days before the search of the building sus- 
tained the warrant for the search, since there was reasonable ground for the 
belief that the stocks of liquor on hand at the time of such sales, if depleted 
during the interval, would have been replenished and the court could impute to 
the stock as a whole enough unity to satisfy the statute in so far as it requires 
the warrant to specify the property to be seized. 

United States v. Fitzmaurice; C. C. 2 


Prohibition—Searches and seizures—Sufficiency of warrant—Description of 
premises to be searched— 

A warrant for the search of a building described by street number was suffi- 
cient for the search of an unnumbered building in a courtyard back of the de- 
scribed premises. 

United States v. Fitzmaurice; C. C. A. @. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


| H 78-J, J. P. Ratigan v. A. P. Worthington. 


Internal revenue—Forfeitures—Validity of seizure—seizure without warrant— 
Probable cause— 

The discovery of pipes running between a garage and a brewery, owned and 
controlled by the same person, and of real beer in one of the pipes at the 
garage end of it, did not justify the seizure without a warrant of the brewery 
and its contents as equipment being used in the manufacture of goods to be 
removed and sold without payment of the internal revenue tax, even though 
the Government agents had probable cause to believe, because of suspicious 
circumstances, that real beer was being diverted from the brewery to the garage 
through the pipes for removal on trucks without the payment of the tax; the 
search of the brewery which followed the seizuye was also unlawful and could 
not be sustained by what was found; the property was not subject to forfeiture 
under the internal revenue laws, because unlawfully seized.—United States v. 
Excelsior Brewery, Inc., et al. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 2670, Oct. 


31, 1930. 
Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words— 

“The Outboard Motorist” with pictorial matter held deceptively similar to 
“Outboard Motor Boating,” both used as title to magazine.—International Maga- 
zine Co., Inc., v. Motor Boat Publishing Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2670, 
Oct. 51, 1930. 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 
“Qutboard” used as part of magazine title “Outboard Motor Boating” or “The 

Outboard Motor Boat” held not descriptive-—International Magazine Co., Inc., 

v. Motor Boat Publishing Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2670, Oct. 31, 1930. 


Trade marks— sey os 

“Motor Boat” and “Motor Boating” hdving been held in prior court litigation 
to be deceptively similar, and applicant having been held the prior user as 
against predecessor of opposer, the question of clean hands is not thereby 
raised in opposition to registration of “The Outboard Motorboat” based on 
opposer’s use of “Outboard Motor Boating”; opposition sustained because opposer 
was first to use the word “outboard” in connection with the other words on a 
magazine.—International Magazine Co., Inc., v. Motor Boat Publishing Co. 
(Comr. Pats.) —V U. S. Daily, 2670, Oct. 31, 1930. 
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pack. Shipments increased, 
Butter Situation Uncertain 
butter situation is still charac- 


Receipts of dressed poultry 


| western poultry sections are leading to 
| active shipments of fowls to market. 


The Prices of near-by eggs were advancing 
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‘Opposer’s Mark Prevents Registry * 


- Of Notatio 


n Used as Magazine Title 


*The Outboard Motorist’ With Pictorial Matter 


Construed to Be Deceptively Similar to 
‘Outboard Motor Boating’ 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE Co., INC., 

Vv. 
THE Motor BoAT PUBLISHING COMPANY. | 
Commissioner of Patents. | 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
| Opposition No. 9114 to registration of 
| trade mark for semimonthly periodical, 
application filed Apr. 12, 1928, Serial | 
No. 264782. | 
Mock & BuiumM for International Maga- | 
zine Co., Inc.; LESTER L. SARGENT for 
THE Motor BoaT PUBISHING COMPANY. 
Commissioner’s Opinion | 
Oct. 23, 1930 j 
_KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- | 
sioner.—This case comes on for review, | 
on appeal of the applicant, The Motor | 


| 


suit between the present applicant and 
a predecessor of the opposer, Motor Boat 
Publishing Company v. Motorboating 
Company, 107 N. Y. S. 468, 57 Misc. Rep. 
108, it was held the two marks involved, 
“Motor Boat” and “Motor Boating,” were 
confusingly similar and that the appli- 
cant here was the prior user. 

In view of this holding, which has 
not been controverted in the instant pro- 
ceeding, the applicant contends that the 
opposer is not before this office with 
clean hands since it has no right to use 
the words “Motor Boating” on its mag- 
azine. However this may be, it is be- 
lieved the applicant has its remedy in 
a~court of competent jurisdiction if en- 





|cision of the Examiner of Trade Mark 
| Interferences sustaining. the opposition 
| of International Magazine Co., Inc., and 


| the registration for which it has applied. | 


aa ; | titled to relief and that the instant pro- 
Boat Publishing Company, of the de- | ceeding should not be influenced by the 


| question of the opposer’s right to use 
alone the words “Motor Boating.” 
Opposer Given Priority 

The testimony taken by each of the 
The applicant seeks registration of a| Parties fairly establishes that the op- 
composite mark comprising the words| P0Ser was the first to use the word 
“The Outboard Motorboat,” beneath | Outboard” in connection with the othe 
which is a pictorial representation of a, Words of the name of the magazine. This 
body of water on the surface of which being true, it seems clear enough the 


adjudging the applicant not entitled to 


is a large wave and above the wave a/|Pplicant can not obtain registration of 


fanciful representation of a flying fish|What appears to be substantially the. 
| surrounded by a circle somewhat repre- 


| Same magazine title. 


sentative of the sun. The mark is used|_, The opposer’s title “Outboard Motor 


upon a semimonthly periodical. The ap-| 


| plicant pleads ownership of registration | 


| the 


No. 85471, registered Feb. 20, 1912, for | 
mark “Motorboat,” likewise used! 
upon a semimonthly magazine, 


Similarity Shown Previously 


| 


The opposer sets up prior adoption! 


;and use of a mark or title comprising | 


the words “Outboard Motor Boating” | 


|as a trade mark for a magazine and) 
| alleges adoption and continuous use since | 
j about Nov. 1, 1927. 


| Calif. 
| Graham v. 


| Cir., 
| Eisler et al. 
| 6, 1930). 


| L. Campbell Jr. et al. v. Gas Products Co. 
| Dismissed without prejudice Aug. 26, 1930. 


| H. Rothermel. 


| Shadbolt & Boyd Co. et al. 


It appears that in an infringement 


Boating” and the applicant’s title “The 
Outboard Motor Boat” are deemed clearly 
confusingly similar when used upon the 
respective magazines. The applicant ps 
pressed the view that the word “Owt- 
board” is merely descriptive, but when 
this word is used as a part of a title 
for a magazine it is believed such view 
is not sound. : 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Mark Interferences sustaining the op- 
position and adjudging the applicant not 
entitled to the registration for which it 
has applied is affirmed. 


Notice of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


sec. 4921, R. S., 


970812, A. C. Graham, Shoe guide for well ; 
casings, filed Aug. 27, 1930, D. C., S. D.! 
(Los Angeles), Doc. 4147-C, A. C. 
T. Kinney (Kinney Iron | 


Works). 
1011523, A. Swan, Lamp making machine, 


| 1326121, W. L. Van Keuren, Lamp manufac- 
| ture, 1453594, Mitchell & White, Sealing-in 


machine, 1453595, same, Manufacture of in- | 
candeseent electric lamps, 1475192, J. E.| 
Marshall, Sealing-in machine, C. C. A., 3rd) 

Doc. 4074, General Electric Co. v. C. | 
Decree affirmed (notice Sept. | 


1092078, M. C. Overman, Vehicle tire, D. 
C.. S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 54/241, Overman 
Cushion Tire Co., Inc., v. U. S. Rubber Co. 
Dismissed without prejudice Sept. 18, 1930. | 

1094761, A. Thousand, Autogenous welding | 
outfit, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3206, 


1114832, E. Whitney, Hoisting machine, 
filed Sept. 13, 1930, D. C., E. D. Mich. S 
Div., Doc. 4410, Little Wonder Scaffolding | 
Co. v. H. Van Rasphorst et al. 

1151501, J. Tomlison, Printing plate, filed 
Sept. 8, 1930, D. C. Minn., 4th Div., Doc. 
1803, Speedaumat Mfg. Co. v. L. O. Kellogg 
(Addressing Machine Supply Corp.) et al. 

1178347, J. P. Ratigan, Combined pipe and | 
rod wrench and cutter, 1482148, same, Clamp, 
D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 


Consent decree holding patents valid and 
infringed Sept. 8, 1930. 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and 
method of making same, D. C., M. D. Pa., 
Doe. 605, Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al., v. H 
Decree for plaintiff Sept. 5 





1930. 

1226600, R. C. Schemmel, Finishing welt, | 
filed July 16, 1930, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Mil- | 
waukee), Doc. 2956, Backstay Welt Co. v. | 
Consent de-| 
cree for plaintiff Sept. 11, 1930. 

1242872, 1357521, C. Saunders, Self-serv- 
ing store, 1297405, same, Price tagging 
means, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), | 
Doc. M-104-M, Piggly Wiggly Corp. v. Bay 
Cities Mercantile Co. et al. Decree for 


| plaintiff July 8, 1930. 


|chronous motors, 
| dicating ap 
rs Cc, 
Withdrawals from storage are) w S 
Production as reported by | 


pared with preceding weeks or with last | 


It marks the transi- | 


the bulk of attention, and Daisies a close | 
Buyers appeared more confident. | means, 3. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 2226, 
istributing markets, however, did not| The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. H. Barsook. Decree | 
reflect the full steady sentiment of Wis-| for plaintiff Sept. 11, 1930. 


were | markets are expected to be a little lighter | 
decreased} than a year ago but still as liberal as| 


Prices of | at ; 
tober | 1623457, same, Vehicle, C, 


level and storage supplies have | 1930. 


|ago, but low prices of eggs in mid- | 


1244217, I. Langmuir, Electron-discharge 
apparatus and method of operating same, 
Re. 15278, same, Electron-discharge appa- 
ratus, 1287265, S. Dushman, Electrical dis- | 
charge device, 1537708, W. Schottsky, | 
Thermionic vacuum tube, 1558437, I. Lang- 
muir, Electrical discharge apparatus, 
1696103, G. Seibt, Electric discharge tube, 
1748026, L. E. Mitehell, Electron discharge 
device, filed Sept. 5, 1930, D. C. Conn. (New 
Haven), Doc. E 2077, Radio Corp. of Amer- | 
ica et al. v. Majestic Distributors, Inc. 

1278985, H. D. Morton, Portable electric 
are welding apparatus, Re. 15313, same, Arc 
welding system and method of operating | 
same, 1620219, same, Are welding system, 
1648560, same, Electric are welding, 1648563, 
same, Electric are welding apparatus, filed 
Sept. 10, 1930, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3322, 
Automatic Are Welding Co. v. Walsh Hol- 
yoke Steam Boiler Works. 

1283431, H. E. Warren, Electric clock 
system, 1283434, same, Timing device, | 
1283435, 1495827, same, Self-starting syn- 

1502494, same, Time in- 
paratus, filed Sept. 12, 1930, D. 
: Ind. (Evansville), Doe. E 124, 
arren Telechron Co. v. Hansen Mfg. Co., 
Inc. 

1283434, 1288435. (See 1283431.) 
1283546, H. M. Olson, Process for making | 
waterproof cement and product, D. C., S, D. | 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. Q-7-H, E. B.| 
Wyman et al. v. Monolith Portland Ce-| 
ment Co. et al. Dismissed July 18, 1930. 

1287265. (See 1244217.) | 

1297405. (See 1242872.) | 

1307510, 1459412, A. M. Nicolson, Ther- 
mionie translating device, 1354939, *H. D. | 

Vacuum tube device, 1419530, W. | 
Thermionically active substance, 

3, H. D. Arnold, Electric discharge 
device, 1479778, II. J. Van der Bijl, Vacuum | 
tube device, filed Sept. 5, 1930, D. C. Conn. 
(New Haven), Doc. F 2076, Radio Corp. of | 
America et al. v. Majestic Distributors, Inc. | 

1307733 (a), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
apparatus, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doe. | 
2230, The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. G. Doliva. | 
Decree for plaintiff Sept. 11, 1930. 

1307733 (b), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
apparatus, 1307734, same, Lubricating 


40002 
ce 


Doc, 2228, The | 
sick Mfg. Co. v. A. J. Beyer. Decree! 
above. Doc, 2281, The Bassick Mfg. | 
Co. v. E. Fromm. Decree as above, | 

1307734. (See 1307733 (b).) 


Bas 
as 


as am 


| 9102, W. 


ended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


_ 1470524 (a), H. B. Burt, Process of make 
ing frozen confections, 1505592, F. W. Ep. 
person, Frozen confectionery, 1718997, C, 
W. Burt, same, filed Sept. 8, 1930, D. C 

S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E S-27-J, 
National Popsicle Corp. et al. v. F. B. Foss. 
Doc, E S-29-M, National Popsicle Corp. ¢ 

al. v. L. Lazar. 

_ 1470524 (b), H. B. Burt, Process of mak 
ing frozen confections, 1718997, C. W. Burt, 
Frozen confectionery, filed Sept, 3, 1930, D. 
C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
S-23-M, C. Burt Roller v. K. Kirk. 

1475192, (See 1011523.) 

1479778. (See 1307510.) 

1482148. (See 1178347.) 

1483361, J. P. McCarthy, Method of re- 
claiming waste, fled Jan. 18, 1930, D. C., S. 
D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 653, The American 
Laundry Machinery Co. v. W. C. Dunn. 

1495827, 1502494. (See 1283431.) 

1498359. (See 1526714.) 

1505592. (See 1470524(a).) 

1512888, L. Haft, Lighting set, filed Sept. 
8, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doe. E 55/195, 
Moma Electric Corp. v. Everbest Battery 
Co., Ine. 

1522145, C. T. Rottler, Cutter head, filed 


| Sept. 10, 1930, D. C., W. D. Wash., N. Div., 


Doc. 768, P. d. 
Cronin Co, 

1526714, 1563506, J. O. Luthy, Recovery and 
utilization of materials of old secondary 
battery plates, 1498359, H. P. Dodge, Battery 
plate building, filed Aug. 30, 1930, D. C., WW 
D. Tex. (Dallas), Doc. 3294549, Luthy Re 
search Laboratory v. J. H. Thompson et al. 

1533858, L. A. Hazeltine, Method and 


C. T. Rottler et al. v. 


|means for neutralizing capacity coupling 
,in audions, filed Sept. 12, 1930, D. C., S. D. 


N. Y., Doc. E 55/216, Hazeltine Corp. v. 
American Bosch Magneto Corp. 

1534092, W. H. Solle, Fruit drying ap- 
paratus, D. C. Oreg. (Portland), Doc. E 
v. H. Solle v. J. M. Throne. Decree 
for plaintiff Sept. 8, 1930, 

_ 1537569, Whittier & Thayer, Central sta- 
tion for carrier dispatch system, filed Sept. 
17, 1930, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doe, 
4413, The Lamson Co. v. The Grover Co. 

1537708. (See 1244217.) 

1544465, Lovell & Brown, Truck, D. C. 


| Tex, (Galveston), Doc, E 183, Atlas Trail- 


ers & Water Mufflers, Inc., v. Gray’s Iron 
Works, Inc., et al. Patent held invalid, 
dismissed Sept. 6, 1930. 

1545474, E. T. Adams, Sand ejecting means 
for deep well pumps, 1621046, I. B. Winsor, 
Deep well pump, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. M-11-M, J. G. Richardson et 
al. v. E. S. Ford (Ford Specialty Co.). In- 
Junction granted Feb. 26, 1930. 

155 437. (See 1244217.) 

1562521, C. P. Schlegel, Grip strap, filed 
Sept. 5, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 55/ 
194, The Schlegel Mfg. Co. v. Auto Textile 
Trimming Co., Ine. 

1563506. (See 1526714.) 

1574586, Loucks & Gillett, Building con- 
struction, filed Sept. 5, 1930, D. C., E. D. 
Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4391, Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Co, v, The R. C. Mahon Co. 

1589354, J. W. Boren, Scythe fastening, 
filed Aug. 2, 1930, D. C., S. D. Ind. (New 
Albany), Doc. E 73, Sta-tite Snath Co. v. 
Seymour Mfg. Co. 

1593735, Vreeland & Dyer, Recording 
sounds, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doc. 4015, Victor 
Talking Machine Co. v. F, K. Vreeland 
et al Decree reversed Sept. 5, 1930. 

1620219. (See 1278985.) 

1621046, (See 1545474.) 

1623457. (Se 1435788.) 

1648563, 1648560. (See 1278985.) 

1650677. Williams & Swart, Baling press, 
D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 578, 
Economy Baler Co, v. Leshner Paper Sty 
Co. Dismissed Sept. 9, 1930. 

1657751, R. I. Henderson, Oil well plug, 
1721881, same, Fishing tool, filed Apr. 14, 
1930, D. OG, S. D. W. Va. (Charleston), 
Doe, E 2742, R, I. Henderson v. The Me- 
Junkin Supply Co. 

1696103, (See 1244217.) 

1721881. (See 1657751.) 

1718997, (See 1470524 (a) and (b).) 

1745822, J. F. Larkin, Carbon copying set, 
filed Sept. 17, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 55/222, J. F. Larkin v. P. Hano Co., Ine, 

1747724, L. Mollart, Gold ball washer, filed 
Aug. 14, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles), Doc. S-4-C, L, Mollart v. Minkler 
Fehrenschild Mfg. Co. 

1748026. (See 1244217.) 

1751278, R. A. Freundlich, Display figure 
and method of making same, filed Sept. 10, 
1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 55/199, R. A. 
Freundlich, Inc., et al. v. J. Paley (Pioneer 
Equipment Co.). Doe.-E 55/200, ° 
Freundlich, Inc., et al., v. Feldman Machine 





1326121. (See 1011523.) 

1354939, 1419530. (See 1307510.) 
1357521, (See 1242872.) 

1435788, I, H. Athey, Traction mechanism, 
C. A., 3d Cir., 
| Doe, 4241, Athey Truss Wheel Co. v. Moore 
Moore, Inc. Decree affirmed Sept, 16, 


1453594, 
1456528, 
1463506, 
1466098, 
D. Wis. 
ning et al. 
9, 1930. 


1453595. (See 1011523.) 
1459412. (See 1307510.) 

(See 1526714.) 

E. C. Myers, Harvester, D. C., 
(Milwaukee), Doc. 2377, A. Ron- 
v. E, E. Myers, 


steady buying demand, particularly on|some increase of consuming demand by | storage are still likely to overhang the 


| the eastern. markets, for the higher scor- means of bargain sales of the cheaper! market the rest of the year. 


| lich, Inc., et al., v. Scheman. 


Works, Inc. Doc. E 55/201, R. A. Freunds 
Doc. E 55/202, 
R. A. Freundlich, Inc., et al., v. S. Rosenze 
weig. Doc. E 55/208, R. A. Freundlich, Inc., 
et al., v. Roma Doll Co., Ine. 

Re. 14326, Salmon & Dodgson, 
permissive automatic block-signal 
| filed Sept. 8, 19380, D. C. Colo. 


Absolute 


Railroad Supply Co. 
| Re, 15278. (See 1244217.) 
Re, 15313, (See 1278985.) 


237 H Re, 17323, R. D. Davies, Process of facing 
Dismissed Sept. the cutting edges of drilling tools, filed Aug, 
30, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
A. Grif- 


| Doc, E 8-21-J, P. L. & M. Co. v. M. 


Re, 
| book 


17514, 
top, 


McCabe & Schoenholz, 


Des. 80008, same, 


| Doc. E 55/178, McCabe & Schoenholz, Inc., 
v. Artistic Wire Forming Co., Ine/ 
Des. 80008. (See Re. 17514.) 


| 


system, 
(Denver), 
| Doe, 9822, General Rwy. Supply Co. v. The 


Pocket 
Pocket book 
| latch, filed Sept. 4, 1930, D. C., S..D. N. Y, 
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Computation of Tax Gain on Stock 
_ Transfer in Reorganization Shown 


Taxable Profit Said to 
Cash and Bonds Received Over Cost of 


Stock Given in Exchange 


-St. Louis, Mo.—Where a taxpayer ex- 
changed stock in one company for cash 
and the bonds of another company, his 
gain was the difference between the value 
of the cash and bonds received and the 
cost of the stock given in exchange, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit has held. 

The court refused to sustain the tax- 
payer’s contention that since the ex- 
change was made pursuant to a plan of 
reorganization the value of the bonds 
received should be excluded in comput- 
ing the gain. 

The Board of Tax Appeals did not err 
in approving the Commissioner’s | find- 
ing as to the value of certain timber 
land, the opinion ruled. Such value, it 
was explained, was determinative of the 
“cost” of the stock given in the exchange. 


Davin WILLIAMS 


Vv. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
¥ No. 8830. 

On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Pau E. SHors (F. H. De Groat, M. P. 
WorMHOoupT and MEs3RS. COVINGTON, 
BurLinc & RoBLEE on the brief) for 
appellant; RANDOLPH C. SHAW (G. A. 
YounGquist, SEWALL Key, JOHN H. 
McEvers, C. M. CHAREST, and PERCY 
S. CREWE on the brief) for*appellee. 

Before KENYON, BooTH and GARDNER, 
Circuit Judges. 

Oct. 10, 1930 

BootH, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion .of the court. 

This is a petition to review an order 
of the Board of Tax Appeals which re- 
determined the deficiency of . the peti- | 
tioner’s income tax for the year 1925. 
The facts leading up to the order are 
substantially as follows: Petitioner is 
a resident of Duluth, Minn. Nov. 4, 1918, 
his wife died testate, leaving an estate 
which included among its assets 827 
shares of the capital stock of the Red 
Cliff Land & Lumber Company, Ltd. 
(herein called the Red Cliff Company), 
of which the petitioner received as his 
share 275 2/3 shares. 

The Red Cliff Company prior to April, 
1918, was the owner of large timber 
tracts in Canada. At that time it sold 
its holdings to the Alberni-Pacific Lum- 
ker Company, Ltd. (herein called the Al- 
berni-Pacific Company), in exchange for 
24,000 shares of the latter’s capital stock; 
and these shares constituted the assets! 
of the Red Cliff Company on Nov. 4,| 
1918. The Alberni-Pacific Company ac- | 
quired and owned a logging plant, for 
which it issued 6,000 shares of its capital 
stock. 

These laid holdings and this logging | 
camp constituted the assets of the Al- 
berni-Pacific Company. At the time of | 
the death of Mrs. Williams the capital 
stock of the Red Cliff Company had no| 
market value; but the Probate Court of 
St. Louis County, Minn., in the adminis- 
tration of the estate found that the stock 
of the Red Cliff Company was worth} 
$194.64 a share. * 

This finding was based upon an ap- 
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Gain or loss—Exchanges—Stock of one 


Be Excess of Value of 


Where the taxpayer exchanged stock 





In the ease of property acquired by be- | Williams v, Commissioner. 
quest, devise, or inheritance its value as 
appraised for the purpose of the Federal 
estate tax or in the case of estates not 
subject to that tax, its value as appraised 
in the State court for the purpose of State 
inheritance taxes shall be deemed to be its 
fair market value when acquired. | 

These regulations have the force and 
effect of law when not in conflict with 
statutory provisions on the same subject 
matter. United States v. Eaton, 144 U.| 
S. 677; United States v. Grimaud, 220) 
U. S. 506; Maryland Cas. Co. v. United! 
States, 251 U. S. 342, 349; Daeuffer-!| 
Lieberman Brewing Co. v. United States, | 


Williams v. Commissioner. 
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company in a reorganization for cash 


of a corporation which was a party to 


The South Carolina stamp tax was 
properly imposed upon notes signed in 
that State by the officers of a South 
Carolina corporation and sent to banks 
in Augusta, Ga., New York City and 
Boston, Mass., for the purpose of se- 
| curing loans made by bankers in those 
cities, the Federal District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina 
receritly held in a case entitled Granite- 
ville Manufacturing Co. v. Query. The 
opinion written by District Judge 
Cochran was concurred in by Circuit 
Judges Parker and Northcott. 


Court Places Limit 


| Case. 


( 


State of South Carolina: Columbia, Oct. 30. 


hold that such transactions were wholly | 
beyond the borders of the State and 
therefore beyond her taxing power, 
would be to make the fiction of the| 
maxim override the actual facts of the| 
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South Carolina Upheld in Taxing Duty Is Required | 
Loan Notes Signed Within State! Qn Fixtures for - 


Decisions by Supreme Court Placing Property for Inher-| Maine Cathedral 


itance Tax Purposes Said Not to Prevent Levy on 
Creation of Evidences of Debt 


Customs Ruling Decides That 
Bishop’s Throne May Not 
Be Admitted Free as Part 
Of an Altar 


The Bureau of Customs, ina letter to 


os : : z | the collector of customs at Boston, Mass., 
The tax in this case is not a prop-| directed collection of duties at statutory 
erty tax upon intangibles, the title to/ rates and denied free entry to a consign- 
which is held elsewhere, as in the Vir-; ment of articles for the Cathedral of the 
ginia case. Nor is it a tax upon a trans-|Immaculate Conception, Portland, Me., 
fer of intangibles when the transfer oc-| which included a bishop’s throne, made 


curred wholly without the State, as in| of marble, and certain marble panelings 
the Minnesota and Missouri cases. Nor! and balustrades. 


36 F. (2d) 568. 
In the case at bar we find no conflict 
between the regulation quoted and the| 


statutory provision, section 204(a) (5)!Max Beren, Harry Beren, Docket Nos. | 


of the Revenue Act of 1926, reading as 
follows: 

Sec. 204. (a) The basis for determining 
the gain or loss from the sale or other dis- 
position of property acquired after Feb. | 
28, 1913, shall be the cost of uch prop- | 
erty; except that— * * * 

(5) If the property was acquired by be- 
quest, devise, or inheritance, the basis shall ! 
be the fair market value of such property 
at the time of such acquisition. | 
_ Giving effect, therefore, to the regula- | 
tion provision, it is clear that the finding | 
of the Board of Tax Appeals relative to | 
the appraised value of the stock for the} 
purpose of the Federal estate tax, is a} 
finding of its fair market value when ac-| 
quired by appellant. 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 30. 


20145, 20146. 

The respondent’s estimate of the 
amount of the deposit or reserve ap- 
plicable to each petitioner’s interest 
in certain oil properties at the time 
of acquisition approved. 


Fidelity and Columbia Trust Company, 


the erroneous legal theory above men- 
tioned. We think the record does not 
bear out this contention. We find noth- 
ing in the opinion of the Board of Tax 
Appeals or elsewhere in the record to 
indicate that the expert testimony of 


the first class was not considered and | 


given due weight. 
As to the expert testimony of the sec- 


Executor of the Estate of James A. 

| Shuttleworth, Deceased, Docket No. 

| 40672. 

| Two certain trusts held to have 
been created out of the income of an 
earlier trust and the amount of each 

| should not be included in decedent’s - 

' gross estate. 


(Inheritance or Estate 


Tax Proposed in Nevada 


State of Nevada: 

Carson City, Oct. 30. 
An inheritance or estate tax was sug- 
; gested as a new source of revenue for 
{the schools of Nevada in a recent ad- 


On Decisions’ Effect 
| The State was precluded from impos- 
jing the tax under recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
|relating to the situs of intangible prop- 
|érty for inheritance tax purposes, the| 
|taxpayer contended. 
“The broad claim of the plaintiff,” the 
‘court said, “is that under these decisions, 
| the situs of choses in action is the domi- 
cile of the owner, and that they can 
| have no other legal situs whatsoever for 
|taxable purposes under any _ circum- 
|stances. We think it is clear that these 
decisions do not go that far. They do 
'not hold that the maxim mobilia se- 
quentur personam (which after all is a 
mere fiction of law) must be universally 
applied in all situations. 

“In the present case, we have a cor- 








is it a tax sought to be imposed be-| 
cause of the physical presence of intangi- | 
bles owned in another State, as is like- 
wise the situation In the Missouri case. 
But the tax in the present case is a tax 
upon the creation within the State of 
South Carolina of evidence of a debt. 


Facts Said to Subject 


|Documents to State’s Tax 


“These notes were created, if not 
wholly, certainly partly, within the State 
of South Carolina. The object taxed, 
therefore, namely, the creation of the 
evidence, was within the State, and sub- 
ject to the power of the State. The 
tax is laid upon the documents them- 
selves, and required to be paid by the 
person who makes, signs or issues them. 
The documents were within the State, 
made, signed and issued there. None 
of these facts appear in any of the cases 


The full text of the letter follows: 
Sir: The Bureau refers to your letter 


{ond class, there are expressions in the 
{opinion of the Board of Tax Appeals 
| which indicate that it was accorded but 
| little if any weight. 


Rule Assigning Burden 
Of Proof Recited 


Another contention of petitioner is 
that the Board of Tax Appeals in mak- 


dress by the State Superintendent of! poration chartered by the laws of South 
| Public Instruction, Walter W. Anderson, | Carolina, with an established office in 
Such a tax would not entail any new! that State, doing business there, sign- 


| burdens upon taxpayers generally, Mr.|ing and issuing in that State notes in 


ing its findings and conclusions pro-| 
ceeded on an erroneous theory of law, | 
viz: That the Board was bound to ap- 
prove the valuation of the Commissioner 
unless the presumption in favor of its 
correctness was overcome by convincing 
proof by the petitioner. 

We shall not undertake to follow coun- 
sel for petitioner in their discussion as 
to the theoretical status of presumptions 
in the law of evidence. It will suffice to 
ascertain whether the rulings and action 
of the Board of Tax Appeals relative to 
the evidence in the instant case were in| 
accord with well established principles. | 

Rule 30 of the Board of Tax Appeals | 
reads as follows: ' 

Burden of Proof.—The burden of proof | 
shall be upon the petitioner, except that in| 
respect of any new matter of fact pleaded | 
in his answer, it shall be upon the re-! 
spondent. 

This rule has been enforced by the 
Board in numerous cases. J. M. Lyons, 
1 B. T. A. 378; Helen Pitts Parker, 14} 
B. T. A. 1185, 1197. And similar holdings 
have been made by the courts. Brown v. 
Commr., 22 F. (2d) 797; Avery v. 
Commr., 22 F. (2d) 6; Bishoff v. Commr., 
27 F. (2d) 91; Coon Auto Co. v. Commr., 
85 F. (2d) 504 (CCA 8); Wickwire v. 
Reinecke, 275 U. S. 101; Reinecke v. 
Spalding, 280 U. S. 227. 

The presumption in favor of the Cem- 
missioner’s finding may be overcome by | 
evidence. Walter R. McCarthy, Exr., 9 
iB. T. A. 525; United States v. Rindskopf, | 


Tax Board Upheld in 


Excluding Certain Evidence 
Such ruling, if one was made, was not 
without reasonable basis. .In the first 
place, the sale’ was remote, seven years 
prior to the date at which the valuation 


was to be fixed. This infirmity was at- | 
|tempted to be cured by testimony that 


the value of stumpage had changed lit- 
tle, if any, during the seven-year period. 

In the second place, the alleged sale 
itself was of doubtful character. While 
sales of land are not infrequently held 


to be evidence of value of the land, the | 


sales so contemplated are completed 
sales, i. e., where the consideration is 
paid. In the sale in question the con- 
sideration was only partly paid and the 
purchase contract was then abandoned 
by both parties. Such a situation has 
many of the infirmities of a mere offer 
to buy. See Sharp v. United States, 191 
U. S. 341. 

In addition to all this, it must be 
borne in mind that this method of ascer- 


taining the value of the stock of the| 


Red Cliff Company was at best an indi- 
rect one. The testimony thus offered was 
not as to the value of the stock, but as 


ito the-value of the assets of the corpo- 


ration which had issued the stock. The 
value per share of corporate stock can 
seldom be found by dividing the value 
of the assets by the number of shares. 
Many - other. considerations enter; 
among them, the liabilities, the outstand- | 
ing contractual obligations, the charac- | 


Pe declared, citing a recent case| {the conduct of its business, and mailing 


in which the Federal Government col- 
| lected $400,000 in taxes from the es- 
| tate of a Nevada decedent. Eighty per 
|cent of this would have been refunded 
!to the State of Nevada if it had a law of 
‘the kind advocated 
derson asserted. 

The Nevada inheritance tax law was 
{repealed as of July 1, 1925, it was ex- 
| plained. 


Gasoline Storage Levy 
Is Upheld in Florida 


State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Oct. 30. 
The Florida Supreme Court has up- 
held the statute requiring a gasoline tax 
| to be paid upon fuel stored in the State 
|for more than 24 hours, and has also 
ruled that the storage tax may be col- 

lected from cities and towns. 

An opinion on the subject written by 


the Attorney General of Florida, Fred | 


| H. Davis, follows in full text: 

This is to advise you that on Oct. 17 
the Supreme Court in an opinion by 
| Justice Strum, concurred in by all the 
| members of the court, upheld the validity 
|of chapter 13756, Acts of 1929, impos- 
ing a gasoline tax of 6 cents per gallon 
/on all gasoline kept in storage in this 
State for a period of 24 hours or more, 
which gasoline had not been previously 


| subject. to tax imposed upon the sale of | 


same. 


, Superintendent An-| 


| them in that State; and, in our opinion, 
to apply the maxim in such a case, and 


| Awards just announced by the Bu-) 
;reau of Internal Revenue in adjustment | 
jof claims of tax overassessments are 
summarized ‘as follows in full text: 


Prairie Oil & Gas Co. | 


The Prairie Oil & Gas Co., Parco, | 
| Wyo. Overassessments of income tax 
| in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1925, $19,390.81; 1926, $13,- 
473.31. | 

The amounts of $23,196.91 and $9,- | 
629.33 included in the overassessments | 
are caused by the allowance of additional 
deductions for depreciation and deple- 
tion, respectively, since, after a thorough 
field investigation of the taxpayer’s ac- 
counting records and an examination of 


relied upon by the plaintiff. They give 
a legal, taxable situs in South Carolina.” 

Under. decisions of the Supreme Court 
it is plain that the notes in question 


did not constitute interstate commerce, | 


and hence the tax was not an interfer- 


ence with such commerce, the opinion de- | 


clared. 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


ance of the overassessments, $37.88, is | 


caused by minor adjustments of income 
and deductions. 


Lake Charles Railway 


Lake Charles Railway, Light & Wa-| 


terworks Company, Lake Charles, La. 
An overassessment of income tax 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1924, $34,123.68. 

The overassessment is due to a re- 
computation of the profit derived from 


the sale during the year of the assets! 
of the -corporation since, after careful | 


investigation of the relevant facts and 


circumstances, it is determined that the! 


Mar. 1, 1913, valuations which were 
used as the bases in computing the profit 
reported in the return and as deter- 


in | 


the properties involved by Bureau engi-| mined in a prior audit were materially 
deducted in the returns filed are less | accordingly and the correct profit ascer- 
than the reasonable allowances author-/tained in accordance with the provisions 
ized by section 234 (a) (7) and (8),|of sections 202 and 204 of the Revenue 
Revenue Act of 1926, and the regula- | Act of 1924, and articles 1561 and 1591 
tions promulgated thereunder. The bal-| Regulations 65. 





’ 


neers, it is determined that the amounts | understated. Revaluation has been made | 


The Supreme Court also held in a 


praisal made by two appraisers ap-|105 U. S. 418; Wickwire v. Reinecke, 


ter of the management, whether the mar- 


separate case brought by the City of 


pointed by the said probate court, and| 
the apraisal was based in part at least, 
upon reports which had been made by| 
cruisers and engineers of the company. | 


Tax Appeals Erred in Ruling 


This valuation of the stock of the Red | 
Cliff Company was adopted by the execu- | 


supra; Reinecke v. Spalding, supra; Coon | 


| West Palm Beach that the terms of the 


New Books Received by 


Library of Congress 





tors of, the will of Mrs. Williams in 
making*their return of the value of the) 
stock for Federal estate tax purposes. | 

The shares which the petitioner re- | 
ceived of the Red Cliff Company he sur- | 
rendered later to the liquidating com- | 
*mittee of that company, and received in 
exchange 1,653. shares. of the stock of | 
the Alberni-Pacific Company. In 1925} 
the petitioner. sold all his shares of this | 
stock for $131,413.50, of which $69,426 | 
was paid in cash, and $61,987.50 was! 
paid in bonds of the’ purchasing corpora- | 
tion. The face value of the bonds was} 
$68,875. The ..purchasing corporation | 
was the new Alberni-Pacific Company, 
and had been organized to take over the| 


properties of the old company of that | 


name. i1 


The petitioner in’ making his income | 
tax return for thé year 1925 set up the 
cost of the stock of the Red Cliff Com- 
pany on the basis of. the 1918 appraised 
value above given, and on this basis the 
sale in 1925 reflected a gain of $69,426. 
An amended return was put in by the pe- | 
titioner, in which he set up the cost of the 
Red Cliff stock on a different basis; and | 
on this amended basis the sale in 1925 re- | 
flected a loss of $22,067.55; and he ac-| 
companied his amended return with a} 
claim for refund in the amount of the| 
difference between the income tax as| 
shown by the original return and as, 
shown by the amended return. 

The amount of this difference was 
$4,497.17. This claim was disallowed by 
the Commissioner, and a deficiency in| 
the income tax of petitioner was found | 
in the sum of $346.59. This conclusion 

the Commissioner was affirmed by the 

bard of Tax Appeals. The present ap- | 
peal followed. 4 ae of 

One of the contentions of petitioner is | 
that the Board of Tax Appeals failed 
to make any finding as to the fair mar- 
ket value of the stock of the Red Cliff 
Company in 1918, the date when peti- 
tioner acquired it, and that therefore 
there is no basis for the order made 
by the ‘Board redetermining the defi- 
ciency. 

Claim as to Fair Market 
Value of Stock Disallowed 


We think this contention can not be 
sustained. It, is true that the Board of 
Tax Appeals in its findings of fact does 
not state specifically that the fair mar- 
ket value of the stock of the Red Cliff 
Company in November, 1918, was $194.64 
per share. But it does find that this 
was the valuation fixed by the probate 
court in accordance with the laws of the 
State of Minnesota for estate and in- 
heritance tax purposes, and that this 
figure was adopted by the executors of 
the estate in making return for Fed- 
eral estate tax purposes, 

It also redetermines the tax deficiency 
at exactly the same figure as the Com- 
missioner, who had adopted the valuation 
above mentioned and had based his de- 
ficiency figure thereon. Under these cir- 
cumstances we think it would be hyper- 
critical to hold that the Board of Tax 
Appeals had made no finding of valuation 
of the stock. 

But this is not all. Article 1594(b) 
of Regulation No. 65 (Oct. 6, 1924) of 
the Treasury Department relating to in- 
come tax reads in part as follows: 


Auto Co. v. Commr., supra; Fidelity & 
Columbia Tr. Co. v. Lucas, 7 F. (2d) 146. 

The value at which securities are re- 
turned for estate tax purposes is prima) 
facie the value for the purpose of com- 


Article 1594 (c) of Regulations No. 65, 
supra; Elizabeth J. Bray, 4 B. T. A. 42. 
With these principles in mind, let us 
examine the procedure in the case at bar. 
Petitioner offered a considerable amount 
of evidence in an endeavor to prove that 
the fair market value of the Red Cliff 
Company stock in November, 1918, was 
greater than $194.64 per share. The ap- 





|ket for such assets is active, sluggish, 


or sporadic. In view of these uncertain 
elements, not rendered certain by any 
evidence on the part of petitioner, and in 
view of the very doubtful probative value 
of the alleged sale and the testimony 
of the experts based thereon, we think 
it was not reversible error on the part 
of the Board of Tax Appeals to exclude 
such evidence from consideration. 
Another contention of petitioner is 


|that the introduction of any substantial 


evidence by petitioner caused the pre- 


finding to disappear, and that apart 


jact required the collection of this stor- 


| and corporations. 


,cation and construction settled by the 


age tax from cities, towns, counties and 
districts, as provided in section 1 thereof, 
as well as from private persons, firms 


In view of the fact that the law In| Cameron, Donald A. ... Chemical warfare. 
question has been upheld and its appli-| (International pamphlets, no. 3.) 31 p. 
| N. Y., International pamphlets, 1930. 
30-23412 | 


Supreme Court there is now no bar to 
{its complete enforcement in manner and 
|form as therein provided. 


3 
ce b n vt ons ©-| the probate court as being the nearest | 
|sumption in favor of the Commissioner’s approach to a true valuation for said 


| stock on Nov. 4, 1918, that could be made 


praisers in the probate court in arriving|from this presumption there was noth-| under conditions existing at that time. 
at this value per share of stock had|ing on which to base the findings and) The action of the respondent in respect 


used as a basis stumpage value of the} conclusion of the Board of Tax Appeals. | 


timber owned by the Red Cliff Company 
at $1 per 1,000. 

The evidence introduced by petitioner 
before the Board of Tax Appeals was al-| 
most entirely directed to the stumpage)| 
value of the timber in November, 1918. | 


We think this contention is based upon 


a misapprehension of the evidence con-} 


tained in the record. 

There was evidence before the Board 
tending to establish the fact that a 
valuation had been fixed on the stock of 


| Testimony of experts in the lumber busi-|the Red Cliff Company by the probate 


ness was received tending to show that/court in 1918 after an appraisal; tend- 
the stumpage value was as high as $2 per|ing to establish the further fact that 
,00 this valuation had been adopted by the 

This testimony of the experts was of | petitioner in making return for the Fed- | 
two kinds: (1) their opinions based upon | eral estate tax on his wife’s estate; tend- | 
their personal knowledge of the timber|ing to establish the further fact that | 
on the lands in question or near-by lands;|the valuation so fixed was correct ac- 
(2) their opinions based upon an alleged} cording to the best of petitioner’s judg- | 
sale in 1911 of the timber on the very| ment in 1918. This was substantial evi- | 
lands in question, and their knowledge of | dence and was considered by the Board | 
any changes in value between 1911 and|of Tax Appeals along with the other} 
1918, ‘ evidence not excluded. The view of the} 

It is the contention of petitioner that | Board after such consideration is thus! 
all of this expert testimony was stricken | expressed in the opinion filed: | 
from consideration or held to be of no! “On the whole, the evidence before the | 


of his determination of the value of this 
stock is approved.” 

It is the well established rule that if 
there is any substantial evidence to sup- 


port a finding of the Board of Tax Ap-| 


peals, such finding will not be disturbed. 
The following cases announce the rule in 
| the eighth circuit. Mastin v. Commr., 
28 F, (2d) 748; Denver Livestock Com. 
Co. v. Commr., 29 F. (2d) 543; Kendrick 
Coal & Dock Co. v. Commr., 29 F. (2d) 
559; Conklin-Zonne-Loomis Co. _ v. 
Commr., 29 F. (2d) 698; Feeders’ Sup- 
ply Co. v. Commr., 31 F. (2d) 274; 
Powers Mfg. Co. v. Commr., 34 F. (2d) 


255. 


Error is also assigned as to the ex-| 
clusion of certain testimony by the wit-| 
ness Scanlon. This matter is not properly | 


before us for consideration, inasmuch as 


no offer to prove was made. Such offer! 
was necessary whether we give effect to| 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 


weight by the Board of Tax Appeals on’ Board tentls to support the findings of! 


Comparative Statement of Tobacco Taxes Collected 
By Internal Revenue Bureau 


Announced by Bureau of Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury 


Income from Federal taxes on tobacco for the first nine 
months of the calendar year continued to lead receipts dur- 
ing the same period last year, the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
(A review of the Bureau’s tabulation of 
tobacco tax receipts by States was printed in the issue of 
Total collections of $342,737,534.47 were shown 


nue announced, 


Oct, 30.) 


Cigars 

Cigarettes . we 
Manufactured tobacco 
Cigarette papers and 


Total (all sources) 


with collections of 


Jan. 1-Sept. 30 
1928 
$16,389,041.99 
9,889,371.27 
52,792,255.21 
913,628,00 


271,671 
52,384 
1,011 


and snuff , 
tubes, ete. . 


$309,984,296.47 


with $62,046,042.84. 
collections by sources and by States follows: 
Jan, 1-Sept. 30 
1929 
$16,380,886.83 
338.39 
109.68 


(652.57 


$341,447,987.47 


for the period, compared with $341,447,987.47 last year. 
North Carolina continued to lead all States in cigarette taxes 


$179,668,405.20, Virginia ranking second 
The Bureau’s tabulation of tobacco tax 
Jan. 1-Sept. 30 
1930 
$14,306,687.56 
276,204,079.87 
51,135,755.21 


1,091,011.83 
$342,737,534.47 


Comparative statement of internal revenue receipts from the tax on tobacco manufactures for the first nine months of the cal- 


endar years 1929 and 1930, by States: 


California 
Delaware . 


2,109,904.52 
19 
443 


Kentucky 

Louisiana on 

Maryland, including 
lumbia 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri nesess errerenreses @eree 

New Hampshire ......... aie 04 dawaawa 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Virginia ; 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin = 

All other States 

Philippine Islands 


District of Co- 


$16,380,886.83 


$194,061.19 


291,121.97 


2,149,062,.28 
1,552,772.92 


868,058.72 


403,110.1 
239,856.95 


Cigars 

1929 1930 
$180,818.96 
46,936.20 
1,831,7386.37 
154,455.77 
322,814.99 
146,227.33 
171,315.01 


1929 
$9,756,690.38 
54,865.50 kisah 

8,800.07 
9,065.26 
23.16 
7,994,280.00 
6,648.12 


4,899.45 


96,517.51 71,430.28 
226,162.12 
653,916.81 
145,220.38 

37,552.29 
2,023,400.87 
1,339,619.69 

38,534.41 

700,940.26 
4,426.319.65 

58,620.00 

809,065.77 
122,548.13 
108,928.70 
860,751.60 
229,371.47 


96.99 
9,368.70 
5,943.28 

45,334.43 
3.00 
13,299,442.38 
18,029,092.18 
168,497, 536.95 
44.94 
2,913,219.91 
1.76 
51,082,350.07 
916.20 

87.11 

841.03 
11,602.47 


$271,671,338.39 


39,130.83 


5796.52 
0 


$14,306,687.56 


Cigarettes 


179,668,405.20 


$276,204,079.87 


Manufactured tobacco and 


snuff 
1929 

$27,642.80 
336,331.79 
765.39 
4,831,205.76 
45,610.10 
2,432,897.22 
11,738.34 


1930 
$9,639,345.32 


1930 
$28,520.09 
338,729.25 

904.14 
4,842,487.88 
40,151.04 
2,597,961.73 
12,621.42 


6,901.76 
5,816.25 
1.60 
10,038,540.00 
5,746.56 
60.70 288.54 
5.9 

1,538,499.! 
6,497,205.21 
120.15 
1,174,797.42 
387,370.16 
17,666,594.11 
7,696,440.43 
855,364.67 
2,711,177.19 
2,926,417.32 
1,646,179.65 
26,333.29 
91,652.04 
4.86 


52/2 
098,098.19 
81.99 
1,245,101.53 
922'381.26 
17,693,933.67 
8°100,784.67 
752,157.66 
2,674,721.07 
2/383-487.19 
1,756,160.10 
70,282.75 
94,829.19 


11,741,262.30 
2'7.46,073.75 


45.88 
149,699.83 
1.51 
62,046,042.84 
4.10 


$52,384,109.68 


Caswell, Hollis L. Program making in small 
elementary schools. (George Peabody col- 
lege for teachers, Nashville. Division of 
surveys and field studies. Field studies 
ne. i.) 77 -p. 30-23327 

Chapman, Francis. Principles of law of 
evidence with illustrative cases. 456 p. 
Phil., C. M. Dixon, 1930. 30-23337 

Confessions of a copy writer, by widely 
known New York advertising man who} 
chooses to conceal identity in order to 
give unhampered play to his pen. 238 
p. Chicago, The Dartnell corp., 1930. 

30-23344 

Culver military academy, Culver, Ind. Cul- 
ver legion. Culver in the world war. 1151 | 
p., illus. 1930. 30-23425 

Dekobra, Maurice. The perfumed tigers; | 
adventures in the land of maharajahs, 
by ... translated from French by Neal 
Wainwright. 300 p. N. Y., Brewer and 
Warren, 1930. 30-23426 

Dunham, George. Military preventive medi- 
cine. (Army medical bulletin. no. 23.) 
1051 p., illus. Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 
Medical field service school, 1930. | 

30-23411 

Foster, John B. ... How to bat. (Spald- 
ing “red cover” series of athletic hand- 
books; no. 80R.) 107 p., illus. N. Y., 
American sports pub. co., 1930, 30-23348 

Foster, John B., comp. Knotty problems, 
compiled by ... (Spalding “red cover” se- 
ries of athletic handbooks, no. 82x.) 91 p. 
N. Y., American sports pub. co., 1930. 

30-23347 

Holzworth, John M. The wild grizzles of 

| Alaska, collected by author for U. S.| 
biological survey, by ... with illus, 417, 
p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1930. | 

30-23333 

Moratius Flaccus, Quintus. Horace for Eng- 
lish readers, a translation of poems into 
English prose, by E. C. Wickham. (Ox- 
ford library of translations.) 363 p. Lond., 
Oxford univ. press, 1930, 30-23409 


| 
| 


Illinois Franchise Tax 
Is Questioned by Railroad 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Oct. 28, heard oral arguments 
in the case of Stratton vy. St, Louis 
Southwestern Railway Co., No. 6, in 
which the constitutionality of an Illinois | 
statute requiring foreign corporations to 
pay a minimum franchise tax on their | 
entire issued capital stock is involved. 

Under the Illinois law foreign com- 
panies are required to pay a tax on that | 
proportion of their issued capital stock 
represented by property and business in 
the State, but the minimum tax is based | 
on the entire issued capital stock. Such 
a minimum is unconstitutional, the Cir- 
cuit Court for the Seventh Circuit held. | 

Bayard Lacey Catron, Assistant At-| 
torney General of Illinois, appearing fer 
the Illinois Secretary of State, argued | 
that the minimum fee is reasonable, and | 
that the principle of a graduated fee or | 
franchise tax with a reasonable maxi- 
mum has been repeatedly upheld by the | 
Supreme Court. | 

Josiah Whitnel, for the appellee rail-| 
road, contended that the statute violates 
the equal protection clause of the Federal 
Constitution, because the tax is not lim- 
ited to that part of the company’s cap- 
ital stock employed in the State. Such 
a minimum is a direct burden on in- 
terstate commerce, Mr. Whitnel declared, 
pointing out that no privilege tax may 
be imposed ‘at all when the foreign com- 
pany’s business is entirely interstate. 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Jackson, George G. 
submarine. 244 p. 


The romance of the 
Phil., J. B. Lippin- 
cott co., 1930. 30-23413 

Jurgen, Ray. The only way. 40 p. Chi- 
cago, Ill., Racing world pub. co., 1930. 

3830-23415 

Macfadden, Bernarr A. Home health man- 
ual. 153 p., illus. N. Y., Maecfadden book 
co., 1930. 3830-23423 


| Mark, William. At sea with Nelson, the life 


of William Mark, a purser who served 
under Admiral Lord Nelson, with a pref- 
ace by Captain William P. Mark-Wardlaw. 
244 p. London, S. Low, Marston & co., 
1929, 30-23414 
Morse, Frederick. Galvanism and sine cur- 
rent technique. 254 p., illus. Boston, 


Mass.,. The Tudor press, 1930. 30-23422 


The Oxford book of Greek verse, chosen |in a kneeling position, should be waived. 


by Gilbert Murray, Cyril Bailey, E. A. 
Barber, T. F. Highman and C. M. Bowra, 
introduction by C. M. Bowra. 607 p. Ox- 
ford, The Clarendon press, 1930. 30-23410 
Playground and recreation association of 
America. County parks; report of a study 
of county parks in U. S. 150 p., illus. 
N. Y., Playground and recreation assn. of 
America, 1930. 30-23416 
Rait, Robert S. The making of Scotland, 
by... 2d ed. 326 p., illus. London, A. 
& C. Black, Itd., 1929. 30-23325 
Rosenquist, Carl E, Hybrid vigor in wheat 
(Triticum vulgare). (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ, of I1., 1930.) 3 p. Ur- 
bana, IL, 1930. 30-23419 
Shaffer, Laurance F. Children’s interpre- 
tations of cartoons. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Columbia univ., 1930. 73 p., illus. 
Teachers college, Columbia univ., 1930. 
30-23330 
Spence, Edward F. The pike fisher. 264 p., 
illus. Lond. A. & C. Black, 1928. 
30-23418 


N, ¥., 1 


| of Aug. 11, 1930, with which you enclose 
a communication from W. J. Byrnes & 
Company, New York, in regard to free 
|entry under paragraphs 1674 and 1707 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, for certain 
| articles for the Cathedral of the Immac- 
|ulate Conception, Portland, Me. 
|. The articles in question are covered 
by entries 018803 of June, 1929; 0955 of 
| July, 1929; 02732 of August, 1929, and 
08081 of November, 1929. They consist 
of a bishop’s throne of marble and cer- 
| tain marble panelings and balustrades. 
_ It is claimed that the bishop’s throne 
is an essential part of the altar of a 
cathedral and that in reality it is the 
| pulpit of the bishop, since that dignitary 
| does not, under ordinary circumstances, 
jascend the regular pulpit but performs 
his acts of office from the throne itself. 
|'This statement is based upon the claim 
| that a pulpit is a part of an altar, It is 
! also claimed that the altar of a cathedral 
| would not be complete if it did not con- 
| tain a bishop’s throne, and for this rea- 
son the throne should be considered to 
| be a part of the altar. 


Prior Ruling on Question 


Upon the point of What may and what 
may not be treated as parts of an altar, 
the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals ruled in T. D. 41437 that 
a sanctuary lamp was not such a part, 
inasmuch as it is not in any sense physi- 
cally a part of the altar but is necessary 
only because the canons of the church 
require that both the altar and the lamp 
must be present in the sanctuary. 

The court held that since the lamp was 
not an essentiak component of the altar 
and as the two articles are separate and 
independent entities it could not be 
treated as a part of the altar. The same 
court held in T. D. 42840 that the floor 
of a sanctuary could not be considered 
to be a part of the altar. 

The principles enunciated in these de- 
cisions would not make it possible to 
classify a pulpit as a part of an altar 
even though the thron’ were considered 
to be a pulpit. It is not believed that 
the throne can be so classified inasmuch 
}as a pulpit, according to the dictionary 
| definitions, is some form of an elevated 
| stand or desk from which sermons are 
| delivered. The Bureau is further in- 
| formed that it is customary for a bishop, 
| when delivering a regular sermon, to do 
|so, not from his throne, but from the 
| regular pulpit of the church. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as ‘the bishop’s 
throne can not be classified either as a 
part of an altar or as a pulpit under 
paragraph 1674, and as there is no other 
free entry provision to cover it, duty 
should be assessed upon it, under a long 
established practice, according to the 
| component material of chief value. 

Free Entry Denied Balustrade 


The balustrade is understood by the 
| Bureau to adjoin the regular communion 
|rail, so that communicants must stand 
|to receive communion. You report that 
|this balustrade appears to have been 
placed for the architectural effect rather 
jthan as an integral part of the com- 
|munion railing. It would also appear 
from the relative proportions shown in 
the architect’s drawing that the tops of 
these balustrades are _ considerably 
| higher from the floor than an average 
| person’s head, and that it would there- 
|fore be difficult, if not impossible, for 
| the celebrant to serve communion there, 
j}even if the custom of the Catholic 
|church, that communion shall be taken 


For all of these reasons, it is not be- 
lieved that this balustrade should be 
| treated as a part of the communion rail, 
;and it should therefore be assessed for 
|duty. The foregoing reasons will also 
make necessary the assessment of duty 
upon the paneled walls which the Bu- 
reau understands are a part of the 
| balustrade above mentioned. 

Although your letter refers to a re- 

quest for free entry under paragraph 
/ 1707, the Bureau finds ‘no such request 
|in the application submitted; and it is 
|not believed that such a claim could be 
| sustained as to any of the merchandise 
|now under consideration. 
It follows that the Bureau agrees with 
{your classification of all of this mer- 
| chandise for duty and the application for 
| free entry, in this case, must therefore 
be denied. 


Stevens, Lewis T. New Jersey commission | 


government law (Walsh act) and Munici- 
pal manager law. 6th ed., rev. and anno- 
tated with court decisions and forms. 314 
p. Newark, N. J., Soney & Sage co., 1930. 
30-23342 

Trevelyan, George M. England under Queen 
Anne. 1 v. N. Y., Longmans, Green and 
co., 1930. 30-23326 
Wallace, James. The state health depart- 
ments of Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
Ohio. 1927-1928, 192 p. WN. Y., The 
Commonwealth fund, Div. of publications, 
1930. : 30-23421 
Whitehead, Wilbur C, Whitehead’s contract 
at a glance, by ... edited by Winfield 
Liggett, jr. 26 p., illus. N. Y., Frederick 
A. Stokes co., 1930. 30-23346 


State Books an? 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Minn.—11th Ann. Bull., Div. of Feed and 
Fertilizer Control, Dept. of Agriculture, 

N. J. Holmberg, Comr., St. Paul, 1929. 


Kans.—Ann. Rept. of Comm. of Lab r and 


Industry, Workmen’s Compensation Dept., |- 


yr. ended Je, 30, 1930. 
Comr., Topeka. 

Me.—37th Ann. 
riages, Divorces and 
Dec. 31, 1928. Augusta, 

Md.—4th Ann. Conference of 
Sewerage Assn., Hagerstown, 
and 14, 1930, 

Iowa-—Cases at Law and in Equity Deter- 
mined by Supreme Court at Des Moines, 
Jan., May and Sept. Terms, 1929. Vol. 
208. U. G. Whitney, Reptr. 

Tenn.—House Journal of 66th Gen. As- 
sembly, Nashville, Jan. 7, 1929. Bert C. 
Dedman, Chief Clerk, Howard L. Sav- 
age, Asst. 

Mass.—Mass. on the Sea, 1630-1930, by Ma- 
rine Committee, 


G. Clay Baker, 


Mar- 
ended 


Rept. Upon Births, 
Deaths, yr. 
1930, 

Water and 
May 138 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Central Electric Light and Power Stations— 
Census of Electrical Industries: 1927, 
Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Price, 20 cents. (25-26357) 

Uniform Crime Reports for U. 8S. and Pose 
sessions—-Vol. 1, No. 2, Sept., 1930. Bur, 
of Investigation, U. S. Dept. of Justice. 
Price, 10 cents. 30-27005) 

Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol. 41, 
No. 7, Oct. 1, 1980. U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Subscription price, $4 a year. 

(Agr. 13-1837) 

Service and Regulatory Announcemen 
Bur. of Animal Industry, U. S. Dept. o 
Agriculture, Sept. 1930. Sedegs ion 
price, 25 cents a year, (Agr. 7-1658) 

Training of Teachers for Trade and 


42. Fed. 
Price, 50 


Schools and Classes for Delicate eee 
Bull., 1930, No. 22, Office of Ed : 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 20 cents, 

E30-316 

Education of Crippled Children—Bull., 1 
No, 11, Office of Edycation, U. 8. Dept, 
Interior. Price, 20 cents. E30-31 

Rate of Growth of Second-Growth Sow 
Pines in Full Stands—Cire. No, 124, U, 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 15 ce 


Industrial Series No. 
Vocational Education. 


Agr. 30-1 ‘ 


Fall-Sown Oat Production—Farmers’ Bull, 
No, 1640, WU. 
Price, 5 cents. 

Questions and Answers for Coa 
Bur. of Mines, U. 8. Dept. of Comm 
Price, 5 cents.. 


S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
r. 30-1239" 


Indus-, 
trial Education—Bull. No. 150, ‘a — ty 
‘for 
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Utility Problems 
To Be Discussed 
By State Officials 


National Association of Com- 
missions to Hold Annual 
’ Convention at Charleston, 


S. C., Nov. 12-15 


State of New York: 

New York, Oct. 30. 
Federal or State regulation of utili- 
ties, the natural gas problem, govern- 
ment and municipal operation of utilities 


and other subjects will be discussed at 
the forty-second annual convention of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners at Charleston, 


S. C., Nov. 12-15, according to the pro-| 


gram just issued by the secretary, James 
B. Walker, who also is secretary of the 
New York Transit Commission. 

The convention will be called to order, 
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Radio 


Statute Regulating Commissions 


' Arguments Presented on Validity of Insurance Legislation 
of New Jersey; Improper Interference With 
Company Management Alleged 


The New Jersey statute of 1928 which | question of Mr. Justice Stone who asked 


| provides that commissions paid to in-| if regulation of rates would not include 


i an os eS eee not | regulation of commissions, Mr. Merritt 
in excess of those paid to any one of | Teplied that the latter is controlled by 


|class of risks “involves a very funda- 
mental question of interference with in- 
ternal management of insurance com- 
| panies,” Walter Gordon Merritt, counsel 
for the appellants in the cases of O’Gor- 


panies. 


he said, and there is no showing that 
this statute is necessary to reasonable 
'man and Young, Inc., v. Hartford Fire |rates. A statute limiting total acquisi- 
‘Insurance Co., No. 12, and O’Gorman | tion costs would present a closer ques- 
iand Young, Inc., v. Phoenix Assurance | tion, he added. 
|Co., Ltd., No. 138, declared before the Su-| Under the statute a company must 
| preme Court of the United States Oct. 30.) elect whether to confine itself to the 
The appellants had been receiving 25| highly paid agencies or surrender its 
per cent of premiums as commissions | first-class agencies and obtain its busi- 
| before the enactment of the statute, Mr.|/ness from small town agents and im 
Merritt said, but since the eae gd bee city agents. 


companies were paying other agents in| Mr, Merritt said that if the statute 





its other agents in the State on the same |the internal management of the com- | 


New Jersey has never regulated rates, | 


Agents’ Commissions 


AvutHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
PusLisHed WitHoutT Comment sy THE UNiTsp States DAILY 


Insurance 


\¥ 


‘Validity of Order Insurance to Aid Unemployed |World-wide Use‘ 


_ Agents Disputed 


Argument Is Heard in Ap- 


peal From Board Ruling 


| 


i 


Fixing Commissions of 
Agents Operating in Texas 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Oct. 30. 
Oral arguments were submitted before 
| the Texas Third Court of Civil Appeals 


at Austin Oct. 29 in the case of the| 


Commerce Standard Insurance Co. v. 
State Board of Insurance Commissioners. 
The company appealed from a decision 
| of the 98th District Court, which upheld 
an order of the Board of Insurance Com- 
sur- 
nt 
ts 


missioners fixing commissions of in 
ance agents at a flat rate of 20 per ce' 
|} of premiums, before penalties or credi 
| for fire loss records are applied. 

M. M. Crane, of Dallas, appearing for 


trade union funds and the employes’ con- 
| tributions vary from fund to fund. Em- 
| ployers do not contribute. 

There is no state system of unem- 
|ployment insurance in Denmark but the 
voluntary insurance funds attached to the 
trade unions are recognized by the 
state and receive subsidies from the state 
and the communes. Membership in the 
funds receiving government grants is 
restricted to wage earners between the 
jages of 16 and 60 whose resources do 
| not exceed 15,000 crowns ($4,000). 

| The state subsidy amounts to 35 per 
;cent of the contribution and the com- 
munal subsidy is optional with a maxi- 
mum of 30 per cent. Employers do not 
contribute to the primary funds but em- 
ployers participating in compulsory in- 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


en to those specified in the British 
act. 

In Italy a special insurance fund was 
created by decree for each province and 
for groups of provinces but the general 
management was vested in the national 
social insurance fund, thereby combin- 
ing the administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance with that of other 
branches of social insurance. Unem- 
ployment insurance is compulsory for 
all wage earners of both sexes: 15 to 
65 years old, with a number of execp- 
tions. 

The state advances the funds neces-| 
sary in Luxemburg for the payment of| 
benefits, thereafter recovering a quar-| 
ter from the municipalities and a half! 
from the employers and workers. 


Of Agents Before Supreme Court Fixing Fees for Operated in Score of Nations| (Of High Power in 


ea 


'Review by Department of Labor Reveals First National Act Broad ts Noted 
Was Placed in Effect by Great Britain in 1911; aoe 


Various Systems Are Explained 


Reports to Department of 
Commerce Indicate More 
Than Score of Such Sta- 


tions Projected 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion, Japan has eight stations of 10,000 
watts besides a group of lower-powered 
outlets, while at Lahti, Finland, there is 
a 40,000 watt station, equalling the power 
of The Netherlands station at Huizen, 
it was explained, 

Germany has under contemplation a 
reallocation plan based entirely on the 
use of high power, according to Mr. 
Batson. Now it has 11 regional sta- 
tions to cover as many district regions 
of the country, each of these constituting 
a network, having low-powered stations 


dustrial accident insurance are required| 
to contribute 5 kroner ($1.33*> annually | 
per worker to the reserve fund. 


permanently hooked up, he pointed out. 
Whereas Germany now has an aggre- 
gate of 28 stations, under the ee 


Unemployment Fund 
As Planned in Mexico | 


the appellant, argued that the portion 
of the order fixing local agents’ com- 
missions was void for want of authority | 


Nov. 12, by the president, Charles Web- | the State 20 per cent, they refused there-| was upheld it would mean that fleets of 
ster, member of the Board of Railroad| after to pay the appellants more than fire insurance companies could pay one 
Commissioners of Iowa. Addresses of | that rate. |rate of commissions to agents in large 


| 


welcome will be made by Mayor Thomas | J egislative Regulation o 
P. Stoney, of Charleston, and R. H. Mc- & & f 


Adams, chairman of the South Carolina 
Railroad Commission. 


Program of Sessions 

Mr. Webster will deliver the presi- 
dent’s annual address. Greetings from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be presented by its chairman, Frank 
McManamy, who also will present the 
report of the association’s committee on 
railroad grade crossings, of which he is 
chairman. 

At this session an address will be de-| 
livered by Senator Cole Blease, of South | 
Carolina. “The Natural Gas Problem” | 
will be discussed at an evening session | 
Nov. 12 by Alexander Forward, man- 
aging director of the American Gas) 
Association. An address also will be 
given by Senator Ellison D. Smith, of 
South Carolina. 


Federal or State Regulation 


“Federal or State Regulation” 
be the subject of an address, Nov. 13, | 
by William Chamberlain, president_of| 
the United Light & Power Co., of Chi- | 
cago. The Chairman of the Indiana | 
Public Service Commission, J. W. Mc-| 
Cardle. will speak on “Government andj} 
Municipal Operation of Utilities and 
Other Properties.” 


William A. Prendergast, former mem- 


will 


State Regulation 


Public Utilities 


Mississippi * 

The Mobile & Ohio, Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley, Southern, and New Orleans & North- 
eastern railroads have been cited by the 
Railroad Commission for alleged violation 
of the State’s new full crew law, enacted 
by the last Legislature. The M. & 0. 
charged with consolidating the duties of 


| 


| 


is 


a messenger on certain trains with those | 


of the baggagemaster and flagman. The 
other lines are charged with operating pile 
drivers with construction trains carrying 
less than full crews. 

The Belhaven Gas & Oil Co. and the Con- 
sumers Gas & Oil Co. have been incor- 
porated for the purpose, among other 
things, of operating pipe lines. 

Montana 

The Montana Power Co. has filed with 
the State Land Board applications for 25 
rights of way for the purpose of construct- 
ing electric transmission and telephone | 
systems. Six of the applications are for 
line construction to be used in the new | 
dam project on the Flathead River near 
Polson. 

New Hampshire 

The ‘Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire has been authorized by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission to issue and sell 
at 9512 per cent of par 4% per cent bonds | 
for the purpose of retiring $3,996,000 of 5 
per cent bonds and $805,500 of 7 per cent 
bonds of the Manchester Traction, Light & 
Power Co. which were assumed when the 
petitioner acquired control of that com- 
pany. The transaction, the Commission 
stated, will effect a net profit of $309,086. 

New Jersey 

Sale of the East Vineland Rural Tele- 
phone Co. and the Port Murray Telephone 
Co. to the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
has been approved by the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners. 

The Salem Gas Light Co. was authorized 
to transfer all of its outstanding capital 
stock to the Southern Cities Public Util- 
ity Co. 

The Pennjersey Rapid Transit Co. was 
authorized to operate 10 buses between 
Philadelphia, Camden and Haddon Heights. 

G. R. Wood, Inec., was denied authority 
to operate 14 additional buses on the Phila- 
delphia-Camden-Pitman route. 

The Public Service Coordinated Transport 
was authorized to operate ‘12 additional 
buses between West Orange and Newark. 

The Public Service Interstate Transporta- 
tion Co. was authorized to operate 10 buses 
between Orange and Newark at a 10-cent 
fare. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures b« Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-33547. (S) Classification 

employes — Brookhart Salary Act — Field 
service. No employe whether in the de- 
partmental service or in the field serv- 
ice who received the equivalent of two steps 
or @alary rates in the grade or salary 
renge held June 30, 1928, solely by reason 
of the terms of the Welch Act as dis- 
tincuished from administrative promotions, 
ands to the field service whether on 
July 1, 1928, or thereafter, is entitled to 
ahy additional compensation under the 
terms of the Brookhart Salary Act. (Oct 
6, 1930.) 

Ae33463. (S) Philippine Islands—Percent- 
age tax on building construction. The 
percentage tax on construction work im- 
posed by the Philippine Government is 
against the contractor, and when the 
amount thereof is included in a lump-sum 
price for construction of a building for 
the United States Government, the con- 
tract making no particular mention thereof, 
the Government is required to pay the full 
eontract price agreed upon. Lash’s Prod- 
ucts Company v. United States, 278 U. S. 
175, 176. 9 Comp. Gen, 180, distinguished. 
(Oct. 7, 1930.) 


c 


of civilian 


é 


| Commission, 


Compensation Protested 


Pointing out that the statute was 
enacted “in order that rates for insur- 


lance against the hazards of fire shall} 


be reasonable,” Mr. Merritt contended 


that it can not control private contracts 
of employment as to amount of com- 
pensation paid to adult employes, even 
where the business is affected with a 
public interest. 

Likewise, he argued, the power to reg- 
ulate rates to be charged the public does 
not include power to override the dis- | 
cretion of the corporate officers in mat- 
ters of private management. Rate reg- 
ulation, which is within the power of the 
Legislature, could have been brought 
about directly, he said, without resort- 
ing to the indirect method of attempting | 
to accomplish it through regulation of | 
agents’ commissions. In response to a 


New York Public Service 
will deliver an address, 
Nov. 14, on “Principles v. Opportunism 
in Rate Making.” Joseph H. Hays, of 
Iowa, will speak on “‘Government Regu- 
lation of the Irregular Route Motor 
Carrier.” 

Charles H. English, Chairman of the 
Board of Law Examiners of Pennsyl-| 
vania, will discuss ‘‘The Lawyer’s Part} 
in Regulation.” L. H. Powell, presi-| 
dent of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, | 
will speak on “The Railroads.” 


ber of the 


Mortality Rate in 1929 Shows Decrease 


Preceding 


A fall in the death rate in the conti-|death registration area, embracing 95.7 | t° 
nental United States was shown in a| per cent of the total population of the | 


statement made public on Oct. 29 by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

The rate decreased from 12.1 per 1,000 
population in 1928 to 11.9 in 1929, ac-| 
cording to information collected from the 


“All causes eee Visnisecmies 
Typhoid and paratyphoid fever ....... esce 
Malaria .. 

Smallpox 

Measles ou 
Scarlet fever .. 
Whooping cough 
Diphtheria 


| Influenza 


Dysentery 
Erysipelas , 
Acute anterior poliomyelitis 
Lethargice encephalitis 
Meningococcus meningitis 
Tuberculosis (all forms: . 
Of the respiratory system ......... 
Of the meninges, central nervous system 
Other forms ... 
‘Syphilis .... e aikbeacase : 
Cancer and other malignant tumors . 
Of the buccal cavity ... 
Of the stomach, liver ; 
Of the peritoneum, intestines, rectum 
Of the female genital organs 
Of the breast 
Of the skin ... feta aa eta 
Of other or unspecified organs 
Rheumatism 
Pellagra 
Diabetes mellitus 
Pernicious anemia ‘a 
Alcoholism (acute or chronic) 
Meningitis (nonepidemic) Ne 
Cerebral hemorrhage and softening 
Paralysis without specified cause 
Diseases of the heart Sacks ere 
Diseases of the arteries, atheroma, aneurysm 
Bronchitis 
Pneumonia (all forms) os saa Goace anes 
Respiratory diseases other than bronchitis a 
monia (all forms) Ne-talala 6 sa eae 
Uleer of the stomach and duodenum 
Diarrhea and enteritis eS a 
Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) 


Diarrhea and enteritis (2 years and over) 


Appendicitis and typhlitis 

Hernia, intestinal obstruction .. 

Cirrhosis of the liver . 

Nephritis .. ; hr 

Puerperal septicemia Ranwteralet hace 
Puerperal causes other than puerperal septi 


| cities through one company and another | 
rate in rural sections through another 
company, thus circumventing the statute. 


Argument Supporting 


Enactment Advanced 
The important question with respect to 


|that commissions paid insurance agents|the statute is whether it unnecessarily 
|are part of the costs absorbed by the! interferes with internal management of 
| companies and do not, nominally at least,| insurance companies, 
| affect the charge to the public. He de-|¢oynsel for the 

|nied that the New Jersey Legislature} Regulation of rate 
| had the power to regulate the amount of | 
|compensation paid to agents, declaring | }, 


Ralph E. Lum, 
appellees, contended. 
s charged the public 
by fire insurance companies has been up- 
eld, he said, since insurance is affected 
| with a public interest and therefore reg- 
| ulation of commissions is a valid exercise 
of the police power of the State. 


He said that the only other States 
which have statutes governing commis- 
| sions paid to agents are Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Both of these are dissimilar 
to the New Jersey law, he said, and 
neither has ever been attacked. 

Pointing out that the New Jersey stat- 
ute does not fix a uniform rate of com- 


mission, but makes each individual com- | 


pany pay the same rate, whatever it 


may be just so it is reasonable, to every | 
agent it has in the State, Mr. Lum said | 
| there might be a difference of opinion as 
|to its legislative. wisdom and economic | 
| soundness, “but we are not concerned | 
| with that here.” 


With the protection of 
such a statute, he declared, a company 
might not pay out such a high propor- 
tion of its premium income as commis- 
sions. 

He declared that the constitutionality 


of the law had not been attacked by in- | 


junction proceedings because in New 


Jersey the law and equity jurisdiction | 


is separate and. it is impossible to get 


a ruling on the constitutionality of a} 
| statute in equity. 


Causes of Deaths for Year Recorded 


In Table Prepared by Census Bureau 


From That of 
12 Months 


country. 
(The statement was published in full 
text in the issue of @ct. 30.) 


An accompanying table, showing the 


|, causes of deaths in detail, follows: 


Rate 
per 100,000 
estimated 
population 
1929 1928 
1,192.3 1,207.1 
4.2, 
3 


Number 
1929 1928 
1,386,363 1,378,675 
4,854 5,620 
4.084 4,167 
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108,813 
5,692 


9,999 
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Congenital malformations and diseases of early in- 


fancy 
| Suicide ... 
| Homicide 


Burns (conflagration excepted) 

Accidental drowning ... a 

Accidental shooting 

Accidental falls 

Mine accidents 

Machinery accidents 

Railroad accidents ; 
Collision with automobile . 
Other railroad accidents 

Street-car accidents 
Collision with automobile 
Other street-car accidents 


Automobile accidents (excluding collision 


railroad trains and street cars) 
Injuries by 
street cars, and automobiles 
Excessive heat (burns excepted) 
Other external causes 
All other defined causes ........... 
Unknown or ill-defined causes 


"Exclusive of stillbirths. 
‘Includes tabes dorsalis (locomotor ata 


| Accidental and unspecified external causes ... 


vehicles other than railroad 


72,559 
16,260 
9,909 
94,033 
6,168 
7,252 
3,015 
16,919 
2,661 
2,281 
6,769 
1,958 
4,811 
1,439 
507 


932 


75,159 
15,566 
10,050 
90,712 
6,323 
8,084 
2,839 
16,116 
2,639 
2,180 
6,796 
2,041 
4,755 
1,581 
542 
1,039 
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27,066 23,765 20.8 
trains 

1,910 

500 

18,053 


109,065 


1,819 
654 
17,916 
108,533 
23,560 


1.6 
6 


95.0 
20.6 


xia) and general paralysis of the insane. 


Includes airplane, balloon and motor-cyecle accidents. 


Note.—Rates in this summary are 
derived from the 1920 and 1930 censuses, anc 


vary only slightly from those previously published, which were based on estimates pro- 


| jected from the 1919 and 1920 censuses. 


based 


upon revised estimates of population, 
1 it will be seen that the rates shown for 1928 


because the Board had no power, statu- 
|tory or otherwise, to issue the order; 
| because it constitutes an unreasonable 
interference by the Board in the internal 
| operations of appellant; because the pro- 
mulgated rules and regulations deal with 
a subject in which the public has no in- 
terest; because the Board made no dis- 
bution of the amount of pay of agents 
| based upon the differences in classifi- 
cation of risks and the qualifications of 
agents; because the order results in the 
| impairment of the obligation of contracts, 
| and because it interferes with the liberty 
and right of contract and destroys prop- 
erty rights without due process of law 
nd denies equal protection of the laws. 
Power of Board 

The power to fix commissions is not 
| granted to the Board by statute, Mr. 
Crane asserted, but the appellees contend 
that it is implied in their right to fix 
fire insurance rates. However, he said, 
the State has power only to fix maxi- 
' mum insurance rates. 

If it has the right control agents’ com- 
missions, he continued, it has the power 
to fix salaries and expenses of the com- 
panies and to run their business gen- 
erally. On the other hand, he said, the 
management of the companies 1s vested 
in their boards of directors by statute. 
When a specific power is granted in a 
statute, all others are withheld. 

The call for a hearing on the order 
| in question before it was issued did 

not come from the public, Mr. Crane 
informed the court, but at the instance of 
| fire insurance companies. He protested 
a statement attributed to the State In- 
| surance Board that the flow of busi- 
ness from old companies to new ones 
' was producing an unstable condition and 
said that the State had no right to in- 
terfere with competition. The public 
| does not pay commissions, he _Stated. 

| Mr. Crane then quoted testimony at 
'the hearing that it was. not proposed 
'to lower rates and that rates have de- 
creased as commissions increased. _Argu- 
ing that there is no public necessity for 
the order, he said the principle involved 
would give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to operate railroads. 
The companies which desire this order, 
in his opinion, are without authority to 
agree among themselves to. limit com- 
missions and are using the State order 
evade the anti-trust laws. 

Mr. Crane was 
| Frank, of Dallas, who was added as 
‘counsel for the company Oct. 29. He 
| argued that the order is an invasion of 
internal manage 
| has no power. 
l lic utility, he 
; tempts to pror 


| tri 


| 


| a 


| 


Insurance is not a pub- 
asserted. The order at- 
ate commissions of s0- 
llicitors and local agents but the Board 
does not claim similar powers over other 
types of insurance, thus creating discrim- 
ination, he concluded. t 

Wright Morrow, Houston, special coun- 
sel for the State, argued that the public 
interest involved in the subject matter) 
arose from the fact that unless fire insur- | 
ance companies get sufficient income, 
they will become insolvent, to the injury 
lof the public. Public interest is shown, 
he said, because the action was taken by 
a Board representing the public. He 
contended that the companies do not com-| 
pete before the public but with agents 
and a reasonable maximum insurance | 
rate cannot be fixed except on definite | 
| elements of cost. 

Mr. Morrow cited th ) 
Alliance Insurance Co. v. Lewis, 233 u. 
S. 389, that the insurance business, be | 

| ing affected by public interest, 1s subject 
to governmental rate regulation. He | 
said the’ Board had held that agents 
commissions were too high and that its 
purpose in issuing the order was to 
preserve the solvency of the companies 

| and to prevent unreasonable rates. : 

R. W. Mayo, closing the argument for | 
the company, said that the effect of the| 
order is to check competition between | 
companies for business produced by 
agents. 

Assistant Attorney General W. Dewey 
Lawrence, concluding for the State, 
| argued that the only question involved | 
in the case is the validity of the order 
which is to be sustained if the fire in- 
| surance business is clothed with public 
| interest and subject to regulation. The 
power is not legislative but fact find- 
ing, he asserted. It is analogous to the 
regulation of railroad rates, he said, and 
rates can not be regulated without con- 
trol of the chief item of expense of the 
business. 


| 


\ 
| 
| 


| 


| 





Sales of Life Insurance 


Show Increase in Mexico 


An increase is shown in the total 
amount of life insurance in force in 
Mexican companies, including both do- 
mestic and foreign business, for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1929, as compared with 
1928. Business during 1929 totaled 88,- 
| 852,582 gold pesos (peso equals $0.4985 
at par), as compared with 177,742,796 
pesos for 1928. The total amount of life 
insurance in force on lives of residents, 
| including that carried by both domestic 
and foreign companies, aggregated 199,- 
971,110 pesos for 1929, as compared with 
154,169,254 in 1928, 

The total amount of new life insur- 
ance amounted to 38,045,590 pesos in 
Mexican companies, including both do- 





15.7] mestic and foreign business, for the year| ¢ 


ended December, 1929. The total amount 
of new life insurance on lives of resi- 
dents totaled 94,267,226 pesos for the 
same period, including that written by 
both domestic and foreign companies. 

These statistics refer only to licensed 
companies. No government insurance 
is in force. 


followed by D. A.) 
‘Decisions Reached on Radio Petitions 


ment in which the State | 


e case of German) struction 


|Voluntary System 
Operated in Fintand 
Persons between the ages of 15 and 


voluntary system in Finland. Benefits 
are paid for up to 90 days in a period 
of 12 consecutive months, but after the 
| maximum amount has been paid during 
|36 months, the payment of benefits is 
| suspended for one year. Employers do 
|not contribute, 


Voluntary unemployment insurance 
funds have been subsidized by the state 
in France since 1905, although there is 
no state system of unemployment insur- 
ance other than the social insurance 
law. In 1927 the total payment by the 
| government to the departmental and mu- 
|nicipal funds amounted to 60 per cent 
of the allowances granted by the funds, 
but these subsidies applied only to 60 
| days’ benefit in a period of 12 months. 

funds is open, in prin- 





| Membership in the 
ciple, to all wage earners. The contribu- 
tions of the workers and the benefits 
vary according to the individual fund. 


The German system of unemploymen 
relief out of public funds on skeen 
by a system of compulsory insurance of 
workers and employers in 1927. The 
Imsurance applies to all classes of 
workers 4iable to compulsory health in- 
surance, to employes covered by com- 
pulsory old-age and sickness insurance 
jand to crews of vessels. Seasonal 
| workers are also included. The num- 
ber of wage earners insured against) 
unemployment is approximately 18,-| 
200,000. 

The British national insurance act 
of 1911 introduced compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance in Great Britain 
which was of an experimental nature 
and applied only to workers in the| 
building, engineering and shipbuilding 
industries who were particularly sub- 
ject to unemployment. The law was 
gradually extended to cover other 
groups of workers. Now there is com- 
pulsory insurance against unemployment 
of substantially all employed persons. 
Persons under 16 years of age or over 
65 are the principal exemptions. 

The British unemployment insurance 
act of 1920 is still in force in the Irish 
Free State as the fundamental unem- 
ployment insurance act. The insurance 
}is compulsory and the exemptions are 


| 
| 
| 


Are Announced by 


| Decisions by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on applications for radio per- 
mits as well as applications set for 
hearing have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 

Applications granted: 

W3XAD, RCA Victor Co., Ine., Camden, | 
N. J.. granted construction permit for ad- 
ditional transmitter; frequencies: 35,300- 
36,200; 39,650-40,650; 43,000-46,000; 48,500- | 
50,300; 60,000-400,000 ke., 50 watts. | 

WPDN, City of Auburn, New York, 
granted modification of construction permit | 
to change 
Auburn to temporary police headquarters, 
Memorial City Hall, Auburn, and change 
equipment to composite V. T. Phone, and 
extend completion date to Jan. 8, 1931. 

RCA Communications, Inc.. New Bruns-! 
wick, N. J., granted modification of 5 con- 
permits extending 
|date of construction permits to May 11, | 
| 1981. | 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Port-| 
able, in New Jersey, granted license, fre- | 
quencies 1,608, 2,302, kc.; 3,076, 4,108, 5,510, | 
6,155 ke. day only; 400 watts. Portable on| 
truck, granted license to cover construction 
permit 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425 kc., 
400 watts. 

W8XK, Westinghouse E. & Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., granted renewal of license 
6,140, 9,570, 11,880, 15,210, 17,780, 21,540) 
ke., 40 kw. 

W6XBK, Mackay Radio & Telephone Co., 
| Portable in California, granted renewal of | 
| license 375 ke., 500 watts. 

KEU, Aeronautical Radio, Ine., Burbank, 
Calif., granted construction permit frequen- | 
cies 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260 (day only). 
Brown chain—power 150 w. On temporary! 
basis pending revision of General Orders 94. 
| KGUP, Aeronautical Radio, Ine., airport, 
|Phoenix, Ariz.; KGUN, Douglas, Ariz. 
granted construction permit for additional 
|transmitter, frequencies 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 
6,260 (day only), 6,275 (day only), 12,210 
|(day only). Brown chain. Point-to-point; 
/ 150 w. 
| Consolidated Gas & Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore, portable, 
|Maryland, granted construction permit to 
joperate 500 w. portable, continuous wave 
|transmitter, for operation of frequency 1,- 
|060, from midnight to 6 a. m., for purpose 
of making field intensity measurements, 
| WOBU, Ine., Charleston, W. Va., granted 
construction permit to make changes in 
equipment with maximum rated power out- 
| put of 250 w. (present maximum 150). 

KTSM, W. S. Bledsoe and W. T. Black- 
| well, El Paso, Tex., granted construction 
| pvaes to change location of transmitter 
locally in El Paso, and make changes in 





The Mexican Government had decided! 


ment it will have only 11 “very high 


|in August, 1929, to set up an unemploy-| Powered stations,” Mr. Batson said. Two 
ment fund to be formed by grants from| of these new stations, of: 60,000 watts 





60 are eligible for insurance under the| 


location of transmitter from | esa. Ala., granted renewal of license, 1,420 


completion | * 


|the public authorities and compulsory} 
contributions from civil servants, agri- 
cultural and industrial workers. The) 
contribution would be deducted from 
wages higher than 5 pesos ($2.50) per| 
ay to the amount of two days’ wages | 
for each worker liable to such a tax. 


Voluntary unempioyment insurance 
in The Netherlands applies in principle 
|to wage earners in all trades. The state 
contributions vary from an amount 
equal to that paid by the insured per- 
sons to twice that amount. Halfof the 
jamount paid by the state is recovered 
from the communes, The employes’ 
contributions vary between different 
funds and employers do not contribute. 


Voluntary unemployment insurance 
unds in Norway are subsidized by the| 
| state, the government paying 50 per 
|cent and in exceptional cases, two-thirds 
lof the benefit. Two-thirds of these 
amounts, however, are recovered from 
the communes. The membership is| 
open in general to all workers. 

Poland’s unemployment insurance law 
provided for compulsory insurance of all 
wage earners over 18 years old in most 
groups of workers. The funds are 
maintained by contributions from the 
state, the employers and the employes, 
amounting to 3 per cent of the wages 
paid to the insured workers. 

Russia has compulsory unemployment 
insurance, but the employers bear the 
entire cost. As a large number of the 
undertakings are nationalized, this 
amounts to a state contribution in the 
case of these industries. 

The -Spanish insurance’ system _is| 
voluntary but is subsidized by the 
state. The insurance applies to wage 
earners between the ages of 18 and 65) 
whose annual earnings do not exceed 
4,000 pesetas ($661.30). 

A law was passed in Switzerland in 
1924 which placed on a _ permanent! 
basis the system of subsidizing the 
voluntary unemployment insurance 
funds. The law fixed the amount of the 
subsidy paid by the federal government 
at 40 per cent of the benefits paid out 
in the case of public and private un- 
employment funds administered by joint 
bodies of employers and workers and at 
'30 per cent in the case of funds estab- 
lished by trade-unions. 


| 
| 


| 








Federal Commission | 


ing with KCRC to unlimited set for hearing. 

WSEN, The Columbus Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Columbus, Ohio, granted license, 
1210 ke., 100 w., unlimited time; also 
granted authority to use old equipment as 
auxiliary. 

KGIX, J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., 
granted renewal of license, 1,420 kc., 100 w., | 
unlimited time. 

KGKX, C. E. Twiss and F. H. McCann, 
Sandpoint, Idaho, granted renewal of li- 
jcense, 1,420 k 


r 
, 


c., 100 w., unlimited time. 
Raymond C. Hammett, Talla- 


ke., 160 w., unlimited time. 
WTFI, Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa, Ga., | 
granted renewal of license, 1,450 kce., 500 w., 
unlimited time. 
KGFL, W. E. Whitmore, Raton, N. Mex., 
geeaten 30-day renewal of license, 1,370.kc., 
w. 
WAIU, American Insurance Union, Colum- | 
bus, Ohio, granted authority to broadcast | 
election returns on Nov. 4, on KFI’s fre- | 
quency (640 kc.). | 
H. E. Seward Jr. and Philip Weiss, Rut- | 
land, Vt., application for construction per- 
mit granted in minutes of Oct. 21, should 
neve read “unlimited time” instead of “5 





jhours daily.” 


Set for hearing: 

F, B. Wilson and Richard Dearing, James- 
town, N. Y., requests construction permit 
for new station to operate on 1,210 kc., 37 
w., unlimited time. 

Earle H. Barton, Lake Placid, N. Y., to 
operate on 920 ke., 50 w., daylight hours; 
and to use portable to test for location. | 

John A. Florin and E. Blair Spencer, | 
Wellsboro, Pa., requests construction per- | 
mit for new station to operate on 580 kc., | 
10 w. power, unlimited time. 

G. D. Fintzel, trading as Fintzel Electric 
Co, Miller, S, Dak., requests construction 
permit to operate new station on 1,500 ke., 
10 w., daylight hours. 

Pioneer Mercantile Co., Bakersfield, Calif., 
requests construction permit to operate new 
station on 1,450 ke., 1 kw., unlimited hours. 

Lester G. Lillyman, Pasadena, Calif., re- 
quests construction permit to operate new 
station on 1,300 ke. 1 kw. power, unlimited 
time, 

Andrew Clark, Baker & Sons, Oregon 
City, Oreg., requests construction permit to 
operate new station on 1,500 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time. 

WLBG, Robert Allen Gamble, Petersburg, 
Va., requests modification of license to 
change frequency from 1,200 to 920 kc., 
and increase power from 250 w. day and 
100 w. night to 500 w. 

WGBI, Scranton Broadcasters, Inc., Scran- 
ton, Pa., requests modification of license to 





| equipment. 
KGIW, Leonard E. Wilson, Trinidad, 
olo., granted construction permit to make 
in equipment including automatic 
frequency control and high percentage mod- 
ulation. 

W9XA, General Electric Coé., Denver, 

Colo., granted renewal of license, 830 ke., 
{12% kw., unlimited time, subject to time 
|division, ete. Also granted consent to 
voluntary assignment of license to National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
KFEL, Robert P. O'Fallon, Ine., Denver, 
olo., granted modification of construction 
jPermit to modify the proposed equipment, 
jand correct proposed location of station to 
|Denver Suburban Community, 
which was erroneously omitted from con- 
struction permit. 

KGFG, Oklahoma Broadcasting Co., Ine., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., granted modification 
of license to change location of studio lo- 
cally ia Oklahoma City; but application for 


Edgewater, | 


increase power from 250 to 500 w. 

Taft Radio & Broadcasting Co., Los An- 
|geles, Calif., requests construction permit 
for new station to operate on 860 ke., 100 
|w., limited time (requests time assignment 
jand call letters of old KFQZ); also to use 
|portable to test for location. 
| Louis Wasmer, Missoula, Mont., requests 
construction permit for new station to op- 


|date on construction of station to Feb. 27, 





| erate on 1,210 ke, 100 w., hours up to 7 
|p. m., daily, 

| WBBC, ¢., L. Carrell, Ponea City, Okla, 
requests construction permit to _ increase 
day power from 100 to 250 w. experimen- 
tally; to install 250-w. equipment, and 
change location of transmitter from Ponca 
City to outside of city on Willow Springs 
Ranch; also studio from Ponca City to} 
that location. 

Merchant Radio Station, Alfred L. Setaro, 
jowner, Vicksburg, Miss., requests construc- 
tion permit, 550 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

Albany Post No. 30, American Legion, 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) ichange in hours of operation from divid-|Albany, Ga., requests construction permit, 


each, are under construction at Heils- 
burg and Muehlacker. 


France Considers Construction 


France is considering a high powered 
station for the sole purpose of reaching 
its colonies’ scattered over the globe, Mr. 
Batson continued. The station, whigh 
would likely be a short-wave relay broaW- 
casting outlet would have to broadcast 
with sufficient power to enable it to reach 
Northern Africa, French Guiana, the 
French territories in the West Indies and 
in Indo-China, islands in the Pacific and 
the island of Madagascar, he explained. 

Reports from Mexico of an unverified 
nature, declared Mr. Batson, tell of a 
station just across the Rio Grande with 
high power which will broadcast on a 
channel now used by an American sta- 
tion. Should this.occur, and high power 
be employed, it probably would result 
in interference with the operation of 
the American station, he declared. 

Mr. Batson stated that the British and 


| German projects to replace their regional 


networks with individual high powered 
stations are significant. It shows, he de- 
clared, that these nations are convinced 
that better service can be rendered a 
greater number of listeners with high, 
power, than with moderate power ot 


groups of stations spread over the same 
areas. 


Most Communicable 
Diseases Decrease 


Gains Reported Only in Ty- 
phoid and Infantile Paralysis 


All communicable diseases except ty- 
phoid fever and infantile paralysis 
showed a decrease in the number of 
cases reported for the week ended Oct. 
11, compared with the corresponding 
week of last year, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Public Health Service 
Oct. 30. The number of deaths from 
influenza and pneumonia was also less 
than in the same week of last year, it 
was stated. The statement follows in. 
full text: 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
52,165,000. The estimated population of 
the 91 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,570,000. Weeks ended Oct. 11, 
1930, and Oct. 12, 1929, * 

Cases reported: 1929 
Diphtheria: ® 

46 States .,...commececcece 1,448 1,927 

SS MISION cscansessmsiswcmcs Gh Oe 
Measles: 

45 States 617 1,043 

Se MOE Bs5'e cavcaxnues en 136 = 132 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States 73 94 

33 44 
148 
2,067 
694 


1930 


553 


1,921 
597 


Scarlet fever: 
OO GRAS. ais ccadncsmoumet 
Oe WEMER eecceicaecosecmouan 

Smallpox: 
46 States 
98 cities 

Typhoid fever: 
Ey” A DBNBRER ree 
98 cities ........ 
Deaths reported: 

Influenza and pneumonia: 
91 cities 


289 
41 


658 
159 


133 
10 


secetemeceecece 


934 


510 


| a 


1,420 ke., 100 w.; unlimited time; also au- 
tomatic frequency control. 


G. L. Burns, Brady, Tex., requests con- 
struction permit, 1,340 ke., 100 w., unlim- 
ited time. 

East St. Louis Daily Journal, East St. 
Louis, Mo., requests construction permit, 
900 ke., 1 kw., unlimited time. 

Charles E. McKay, Hannibal, Mo., re- 
quests construction permit, 1,210 ke. 16 
w., 4% hours daily, 

F. R. Schmide and Delmar Fuhlman, 
Hays, Kans., requests construction permit, 
1,500 ke., 15 w., 8 hours daily operation; 
also portable to test for location. 

Clarence M. Doyle, Philadelphia, Pa., ¥ 
quests construction permit, 780 ke., 250 @, 
unlimited time. 

B. M. Boyd, Charlotte, N. C., requests 
construction permit, 1,380 ke., 1 kw., un- 
limited time; also to install automatic fre- 


}quency control. 


Broadcasting applications received: 

WEAF, National Broadcasting Co., 711 5th 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y., modification 
of construction permit te extend completion 

’ 
1931. a 

WIS, George T. Barnes, Inc., Columbia, 
8. C., request for authority to voluntarily 
assign license to the South Carolina Broad- 
casting Company, Inc. 

KICK, Red Oak Radio Corporation, Red 
Oak, Iowa, construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio from 116 Coolbough 
Street to 601 Summitt Street, Red Oak, 
iowa. 

KWG, Portable Wireless Telephone Co. 
Inc., Stockton, Calif. construction permit 
to move transmitter from Sutter and Miner 
Avenues to the corner of Webber and E 
Streets, Stockton, Calif. 

Applications received (other than broad- 
casting) : ; 

KOP, Press Wireless, Inc., 905 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., construction 
permit to install new transmitter and 
change in’ location, 7,340, 15,730 ke. 5 kwy 
limited public service. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., near 
Seattle, Wash., and near San Francisco, 
Calif., new construction permit for-1 fre 
quency between 1,500 and 2,000 kc., 400 w., 
coastal service. 

Southern California Telephone Co., neat 
Wilmington, Calif., new construction permit 


|for 1 frequency between 1,500 and 2,000 ke. 


400 w., coastal service. 

WMDU, Pan American Airways, Inc., Sar 
Juan, Porto Rico, renewal of aeronautica. 
license for 278, 2,662, 3,070, 5,690, 12,210 
8,015, 6,350 ke., 200 and 350 w. 
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Shipping Groups 
To Aid in Plans 


On Passing Lanes 


ailroads 


Opposition to Mandatory 
Anchoring of Oil Tankers 
During Fog Is Voiced in 
Resolution 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on Oct. 30 that committees from 
steamship owners’ organizations will 
work with the Steamboat Inspection 
Service in considering plans for passing 
lanes at sea, as outlined in a resolution 
adopted the previous day in a confer- 
ence between representatives of shipping 
interests and Government agencies. 

Traffic lanes for coastal and inland 
navigation were favored in the resolu- 
tion, which was presented by Ira A. 
Campbell, general counsel for the Amer- 
ican Steamship Owners’ Association. 

(The resolution, in full text, with a 
sgmmary of other actions of the confer- 
oo was printed in the issue of Oct. 30.) 

The conference, in opposing a pro- 
posed mandatory anchoring of oil tankers 
in fog, adopted a resolution which fol- 
lows in full text: 

“Resolved: The American Steamship 
Owners’ Aségociation is opposed to any 
change in the present law governing the 
navigation of vessels in fog, which would 
mangatorily require oil tankers to anchor 
in Pive. 

“The association takes this stand for 
the following reasons, among others: 

“(1) The present rules governing the 
navigation of vessels in fog, if observed, 
are adequate to prevent collisions, ex- 
cept in unavoidable circumstances. 

“(2) Greater safety can be secured by 
vessels - being maintained under control 
so as to be navigated in accordance with 
the rules of the road, except in the event 
of fog so dense as to make anchoring ad- 
visable by all vessels. 

“(3) The anchoring of oil tankers in 
fairways as would be required by the 
suggested regulations would greatly in- 
crease the dangers of collision, because 
such anchored vessels would frequently 
-be swung by wind and tide into more 
dangerous and exposed positions across 
the courses of moving vessels. 

“(4) The possibility of overtaking or 
v@eting with anchored oil tankers in 
navigable channels or lanes would be a 
constant worry to shipmasters, as well 
as enhance the dangers of collision by 
increasing the number of vessels to be 
passed by the moving vessels. 

“(5) The ringing of a bell required of 
a vessel at anchor in a fog would be sub- 
stituted for the blowing of a whistle. It 
is common knowledge that the sound of 
a ringing bell in a fog is less likely to be 
heard than a whistle, and is seemingly 
subject to greater aberration. 


“(6) There is generally less danger 
of collision between two vessels under 
navigable control, with each being ma- 
neuvered so as to avoid the other, than 
there is between a moving vessel and an 
anchored vessel in a fairway, the posi- 
tion of whichis not definitely known. 


“(7) The danger of collision exists be- 
tween vessels in the deeper waters off 
shore, especially along the coast, as well 
as in the shallower inland waters, yet it 
would be impossible to anchor vessels in 
te deeper waters, the applicability of 
such a rule dependent upon anchorable 
depths of water, and introducing uncer- 
tainty into the rule. 


“(8) The danger of anchoring vessels 
in navigable channels in clear weather, 
let alone in fog, has long been recognized, 
as is shown by the following provision 

4 the Act of Congress of Mar. 3, 1899: 

“*That it shall be unlawful to tie up 
or anchor vessels or other craft in navi- 
gable channels in such a manner as to 
prevent or obstruct the passage of other 
vessels or craft.’ ” 


A list of those in attendance at the con- 
ference, as made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, follows in full text: 

Capt. Geo. Stavrakov, Tanus System 
Inc., Seattle, Wash.; I. Campbell, Ameri- 
can Steamship Owners’ Assn., New York 
City; S. I, Cooper, Southern Pacific Co., 
New York; Albert F. Haas, Asst. Supt. 
Marine .C., New England Steamship Co., 
Newport, R. 1; F. W. Craven, Mgr. Ma- 
rine Dept., Mystic Steamship Co., Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, Mass.; R. R. Willinott, 
master Ward Line, Mallory Line, Clyde 
Line and Porto Rico Steamship Co., New 
York City; Edw. Card Pieri Caskill, 
Eastern Steamship Co., Southern P. 
Dougherty Co. P. Martin & Co., North- 
ern Barge Corporation. 


C. E. Alderson, assistant to superin- 
tendent, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., 
Newport News, Va.; James G. Conway, 
president, New York Towboat Exchange, 
New York; Capt. R. H. Allen, New York 
Towboat Exchange, New York City; 
Frank S. Davis, manager Maritime 
Association, Boston, Mass.; 0. L. Larson, 
Marine Service Ann Arbor R. R. Co., 
Frankfort, Mich.; W. L. Mereceau, Lud- 
ington, Mich.; Arthur J. Santry, Eastern 
Stgamship Lines, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


- C. Rohlfs, Standard Oil Co. of Calif., 
manager marine department, president, 
Pacific American Steamship Association, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Capt. F. M. Ed- 
Siards, Pacific American Steamship As- 
sociation, San Francisco, Calif.; T. H. 
Swank, general counsel, Merchants & 
Miners Transportation Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Capt. Joseph O. Kemp, Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Boston, Mass.; 
Rear Admiral W. R. Gherardi, Navy De- 
partment, Hydrographic Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; H.G. Shonerd, Comdr., U. S. 
N., Hydrographic Office, Washington, D 
C.; Geo. E. Eatno, Supt., United States 
Lighthouse, Chelsea, Mass. 

T. E. Niverson, Mackay Radio & Tele- 
graph Co., New York City; Capt. W. A. 
Geoghegan, N. & |W. Steamboat Co., 
Washington, D. C.; J. Riordin, N. & 
W. Steamboat Co., Washington, D. C.; H. 
W. Grinshaw, vice president, B. S, P. 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; Capt. Chas. O. 
Brooke, Chesapeake S§. S. Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; C. E, McLarin, manager, Chamber 
of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis.; Wm. 
Sanger, Chief, Hydrographic Division, 
Bureau of Lighthouses, Hurley Wright 
Building, Washington, D. C.; A. B. Mce- 
Manus, senior nautical scientist, Hydro- 
graphic Office, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

James H. Dawson, Mgr., Pochontas 
Steamship Co. New York; Wm. H 
Machen, Pochontas S. S. Co., Boston, 
Mass.; E. L. Frankenfield, Mgr., P. F. 
Martin Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rear 
Adm. J. G. Tawnsly, U. S. N., U. S. 
Shipping Board, Washington, D. C.; 
‘apt. Mathias Seiner, Philadelphia & 
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Routes Described | Further Rate Reductions Protested 
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Rules for Dispatch of Mail. 


| 


Matter Given by Post Of- 
fice Department 


Six air mail routes from London, Eng- 
land, to the continent of Europe will be 
in operation during the Winter, accord- 
ing to a statement Oct. 30 by the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover. 

These routes are now available for 
the dispatch of articles mailed in the 
| United States, it was stated. The points 
reached by and termini of the routes 
from London were given as Paris, 
Geneva, Brussels and Cologne; Rotter- 
dam and Amsterdam; Amsterdam, Han- 
over and Berlin; Salonika, Athens, Alex- 
andria, Gaza, Bagdad, Basra, Bushire, 
Lingeh, Jask, Gwadar, Karachi, Hyder- 
abad, Jodhpur and Delhi. 

The statement also listed routes from 
Paris to Prague, Vienna and Budapest; 
from Cape Town to Port Elizabeth, East 
London, Durban, Bloemfontein and Jo- 
hannesburg; and from Bagdad to Te- 
heran, 

The statement, issued in connection 
with a table of air mail fees and other 
information, follows in full text: 


Mail matter intended for dispatch by 
|the above-mentioned air mail service 
|should have affixed blue labels reading, 
“Par Avion (by air mail),” and be 
marked in addition “From London” or 
should be marked in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelopes or covers, “Par 
Avion (by air mail) from London.” Mail 
matter for transmission by air to Delhi 
should also be marked at the top left- 
hand corner of the envelope “By air to 
Delhi.” 

All mail articles for this service will 
be dispatched to New York for onward 
— from that exchange post 
office. 





Copilots Are Urged 
For Air Transport 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 

available by the Aeronautics Branch: 

Provisions of the code require that co- 
pilots be part of the crew of planes with 
capacity of 15 passengers or more or 
weighing 15,000 pounds or more. It is 
also specified that a second pilot is re- 
quired “and or where the pilot flies a 
schedule of four hours or more in any 
one day on aircraft having a seating 
capacity of eight passengers or more.” 


Waivers of the copilot requirements 
may be granted when the volume of busi- 
ness, character of country over whick 
service is maintained, and distance of 
trips indicate that the safety of the pas- 
sengers is not endangered. 


When certificates of authority are is- 
sued, the Department will provide exact 
interpretations of the regulations. Gen- 
eral interpretations of the amendments 
were distributed to the industry during 
|the Summer for study and comment. 
aceite cap a a 


Reading Transportation, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; A. H. Olwine, Secy., Eastern Trans- 
portation Co., Baltimore, Md.; Edwin 
H. Dugg., Amer. S. S. Owners Assn., & 
Shipowners Assn., of the Pacific Coast, 
Washington, D. C.; Rene F. Clerc, Port 
|}of New Orleans, Washington, D. C.; 
|John McKay, Gen. Mgr. Board of Com- 
missioner, Port of New Orleans, New 
Orleans, La.; Lt. Col. W. T. Hannum, 
U. S. Engr. Office., Baltimore, Md. 

_W. C. Aling, Capt. B. S. P. Co., Bal- 
|timore, Md.; Lt. Col. John S. Doyle, 
United States Engineer Office, Baltimore, 
| Md.; O. D. Moore, supervisor marine 
risks, Insurance Dept., Pennsylvania R. 
R., Philadelphia, Pa.; Admiral F. C. Bul- 
lard, United States Coast Guard; P. J. 
Pryor, vice president, International Sea- 
men’s Union, Atlantic District, Boston, 
Mass.; C. E. Hill, boat master, Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., New York, P. H. Jersey 
City, N. J.; Richmond K. Kelly, manag- 
ing Marine Dept., Tide Water Oil Co., 
New York. 

Geo. D. Alie, vice president, Standard 
Topp, California Nautical San 
Frendisco, @aliz.; Capt. L. A. Platt, port 
captain, Standard Transportation Co., 
New York; C. M. Hayward, port captain, 
Standard Transportation Co., New Yor; 
F. P. Guthrie, Radiomarine Corp. of 
America, Washington, D. C.; Capt. W. 
Wickerson, Mystic Steamship Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; W. 0. Walker, president, 
American Steamship Owners Association, 
New York; Comdr. R. C. Needham, U. 
S. N., Hydrographic Office, Navy Depart- 
ment; Herbert S. Evans, general man- 
ager, Doane-Commercial Towing Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Robert F. Hand, Standard 
Shipping Co., New York; Earl C. Pa- 
lince, Master Eng. Lehigh, Bee Line 
Transportation Co., New York. 

W. R. Elsey, supt., Floating Equip- 
jment, Pa. R. R., Jersey City, N. J.; 
Thomas M. Shock, Ft. Comdr. U. S. N., 
Office of Operations, Navy Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. R. McDonough, Hud- 
son River Day Line, New York; J. K. 
|Robinson, Cons. Engr., Sinclair Navi- 
gation Co., New York; Capt. F. R. 
Nichols, Tanus System, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash.; M. T. Ball, pres., Sabine Towing 
Co., Ine., Port Arthur, Tex.; John Wool- 
verton, shore captain, Reading Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; James Swan, supt., 
marine construction, New England 
Steamship Co., Newport, R. I. 

Thos. P, Pratt, master, Merchants & 
Miners Transportation Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Edward C. Carrington Jr., assist- 
ant general manager, Hudson River 
Navigation Corp., New York; Capt. A. 
Rust, capt., U. S. Navy Rt., U. S. S. 
“Nantucket,” Boston 16, Mass.; Rear Ad- 
miral Philip Andrews, U. S. N., Maritime 


School, 





‘| Association, Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 


jton, Mass.; J. D, Wood, president, Wood 
Towing Corp., New York; and Geo. Par- 
\son, United States Shipping Board, 
| Washington, D. C. 








1930 

10,336,862 
1,299,776 
12,847,311 
2,102,354 
2,024,019 
3,804,983 
8,653,706 
4,193,605 
989,875 
2,502 
3,201,228 
2,883,798 
9,384.85 

67.4 


Freight revenue ......++++ 
| Passenger revenue ........ 
| Total oper. rev.. 
Maintenance of way 
| Maintenance of equipment. . 

Transportation expenses. .. 

Total expenses incl. other. .. 
| Net from railroad.... a 

OI on hs cn 06 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 

Net after taxes, etc....... 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated....... 

Operating ratio... 
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Transportation Co., New York; Capt. E.} 
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By Executives of Western Railroads 


* 


Inierstate Commerce Commission Is Told Issue Involves Not 


Only Adequate Service for Public But Employment Would 


Protests against further rate re- 
ductions were presented to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Oct. 28 
by 10 western railroad executives on 
behalf of the Association of West- 
ern Railroad Executives. 

(A summary of the formal state- 
ment was published in the issue of 
Oct. 29.) 
statement began in the issue of Oct. 

Publication of the full text of the 
20 and continues as follows: 

We direct your attention to the fact 
that the volume of freight traffic in our 
District, as measured by current car 
loadings, has thus far shown no sign 
of improvement and that the reduction 
in the volume of traffic has been so se- 
vere that it cannot be expected again 
to reach a normal level for a long pe- 
riod of time. During the first six months 
of the present year, the railroads as a 
whole in the Western District received 
a total net railway operating income 
which is actually less than one-half of 
the annual interest charges on the funded 
and unfunded debt; and in many in- 
stances individual carriers, serving large 
sections of the West, found their earn- 
ings so seriously impaired as to fail to 
produce any substantial part of the 
annual interest charges. While normally 
the Western District carriers receive a 
greater net railway operating income in 
the latter half of the year,* these re- 
sults of present operation demand serious 
consideration. 

Even prior to the drastic decline in 
the volume of business, the railroads in 
the Western District as a whole were not 
{able to pay dividends to their stock- 
|holders in keeping with the risk at- 
tendant upon investment inthis char- 
acter of securities. In this and other 
respects, the railroads of the Western 
District were in a much more untavor- 
able condition, in comparison with rail- 
roads in other sections, than existed in 
the period prior to the World War. We 
submit to you that if the railroads in 
the Western District are to continue to 
furnish adequate transportation facili- 
ties. for the people in that section of the 
United States which they serve, they 
should not be called upon to absorb. any 
more general rate reductions at this time, 
or until the returns from operation are 
in a much more satisfactory condition 
than at present. 


Employment Reduced 


'In Current Year 

During the current year, one of the 
results of the falling off in traffic has 
been a reduction in the number of em- 
|ployes as compared with the previous 
year. This reduction has been progres- 
sive throughout 1930. Thus, in January, 
1930, there were on the Western Dis- 
rict railroads 12,446 less employes than 
in January, 1929, while in August, 1930, 
there were 105,645 less employes than 
in August, 1929. This is the direct re- 
sult of two conditions, first, the reduc- 
tion in traffic and, second, the impera- 
{tive necessity of curtailing current ex- 
;penses for maintenance in the face of 
ja dimunition of revenue. We cannot 
fail to emphasize the fact that any fur- 
ther reduction in gross income result- 
ing from general rate reductions must, in 
the long run, effect employment condi- 
tions. Thus far, wage levels have been 
maintained and a reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of railroad workers, 
through the medium of wage reductions, 
avoided. As the necessity arises of meet- 
|ing not only a decline in traffic, but also 
a diminished revenue from the traffic ac- 
tually handled, there cannot fail to be a 
further effect upon the employment sit- 
uation. 

Earlier in the present year the Western 
carriers were led to expect an increase 
jin freight rate levels in their territory 
in the decision of this Commission in 
Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 
\I. C. C. 1, effective Nov. 1, 1980, wherein 
they were directed to make a readjust- 
ment of class rates in Western Trunk 
Line territory which, it was estimated 
by the Commission in a statement for the 
press, would produce additional revenue 
of from $10,000,000.00 to $12,000,000.00 
per year, authough the severe reductions 
required in the long distance rate and 
the continued increased use of automo- 
bile trucks for short haul transportation 
make us doubt greatly whether such 
amount of increased revenue will be real- 
ized. This increase also was contingent 
upon concurrently favorable action of 
the several State commissions in the 
territory, none of which except the Mis- 
souri Commission so far has approved 
the revision; in fact, in some instances 
active opposition has been encountered. 
So far as the Western District is con- 
cerned, the opportunity of securing any 


! 


| 





increase in total revenue through the | 


Class Rate decision, or even of main- 
| taining our present general freight rate 
| level, has been more than offset by the 
{order in the proceeding entitled Grain 
and Grain Products in the Western Dis- 
trict, 164 I. C. C. 619, which, as amended, 
is scheduled to become effective Jan. 1, 
19318 The rate reductions contained in 
that order as they affect the railroads 
in the Western District would result in 
a total loss of revenue, in so far as we 
have been able to estimate it, of $20,- 
000,000.00 a year. Under such a rate 
readjustment there would result not an 
increase in revenue, but instead a total | 


Also Be Affected 


+creased revenue as recently as your de-¢under th 


cision in Rate Structure Investigation, 
Docket No. 17000, Part 2, Western Trunk 
Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, 177, 
| decided May 6, 1930. 

The freight rate levels in our terri- 
tory today fail to reflect, even approxi- 
mately, the increased costs of operation, 


Labor and material costs and taxes con- 
fic and a falling off in freight traffic, 


we have been required to cope with the 
additional problem of reductions in the 


price for which we must sell our product, | 
The Western Dis- | 


i. e., transportation. 
trict railroads serve approximately two- 
thirds of the total area of the United 
States, which area is dependent upon 
their successful operation for its trans- 
portation. Railroad employes in this area 
constitute a substantial portion of the 
total number of persons gainfully em- 
ployed therein. Investments in securi- 
ties of the Western railroads are widely 
distributed among individuals, banks, 
trust companies, insurance companies and 
corporations, who are largely dependent 
upon the integrity of these investments 
and the regularity of interest and divi- 
dend payments as a matter of security 
to themselves. Conversely, these car- 
riers are dependent upon marketing their 
securities in order to secure necessary 
additional capital in the conduct of their 
business, i 

We are submitting for your considera- 
tion some of the outstanding facts of the 
present situation. Among these are: __ 

1. Present income of the Western Dis- 
trict railroads has become insufficient to 
insure the maintenance of adequate 
transportation for the future. 

2. Carriers in the Western District as 





structive programs of capital expendi- 
tures in the face of further diminution 
of their inadequate revenue. 

3. In no year since 1920 have car- 
riers in the Western District as a Whole 
been in receipt of earnings equivalent 
to a fair return upon the value of their 
property. 

4. The decline in passenger travel by 
|railroads continues to reduce income of 
\these railroads to a disturbing degree. 

5. Forms of competitive an 





have been and are being developed, some 
by Government aid, have prevented the 
normal growth of freight traffic on the 
railroads. . 

6. The great decline in car loadings 
of freight in the Western District con- 
tinues and there is no immediate prom- 
ise of its restoration to a normal level. 

7, Freight rate levels in the Western 
District, when measured by any stand- 
ard, fail to reflect the increase in op- 
erating costs compared to the prewar 
level to the same extent as in the re- 
mainder of the United States. 

8. Before the war, railroads in the 
Western District were able to pay to 
their stockholders dividends, although 
modest, in a greater ratio to their cap- 
ital stock than in the remainder of the 
United States. 
completely reversed. ; 

9. Railroad net operating income in the 
Western District has been so depleted 
during the present year that, for the 
first six months thereof, it is less than 
the interest accruals upon the funded 
debt, with no margin for either divi- 
dends or surplus. 

* 10. The curtailment of expenditures 
for maintenance of ways and structures 
and equipment, which has been neces- 
sary in the face of reduced income, has 
preceeded to a point where the neces- 
sity for further action along this line 


terest. 


ume to a more nearly normal level, it 
will take the Western railroads a con- 
siderable period to solve the problems 
which the present situation has forced 
upon them, even if more disastrous con- 


to be avoided. 


hensive, we present in tabular form 
certain outstanding facts of the pres- 
ent situation which we ask be given 
consideration in the light of the fore- 
going statement. 

I.—Deficiency in rate of return. 

In 1920, this Commission established 
an aggregate value for railroads in the 
western district upon which a fair re- 


750,000 on an annual basis. The integ- 
|rity of this aggregate value as of 1920 


was affirmed in 1922? and again in 1924.*| 
In the decade between Jan. 1, 1920,! 


and Dec. 31, 1929, there was added to 


alone, additions and betterments less re- 
tirements, at a cost of $2,154,000,000. 
An annual return of 5.75 per cent upon 
this increase in value amounts to $123,- 
855,000. This addéd to the annual re- 
quired fair return as of 1920, produces 
a required figure for 1929 of $589,- 
605,000. 





This is the annual amount required, ' 


(1) Increased rates, 1920, 58 L. C. C, 220, | 
This included Class I, II and III car- | 


229. 


riers, while the remaining figures set forth 


above exclude Class II and III carriers be- | 


las compared with the prewar period. | 


tinue on a relatively high level. whereas, | 
in the face of a declining passenger traf- | 


a whole cannot expect to continue con- | 


to a large 
extent, unregulated transportation which | 


This situation has been | 


cannot be viewed as in the public in-| 


11. Even with a restoration of gen- | 
eral business conditions and traffic vol- | 


sequences of the present situation are | 


° . . * | 
As indicative, but in no sense compre- 


the property value of Class I railroads | 


net reduction in rate levels, notwithstand- | cause of the unavailability of data in re- 
ing the recognition by your honorable] spect to them. 
Commission of the urgent need of in-| comparison because of the relatively small 

mileage and value of Class II and III rail- 
31, | roads. 


*During the five years ended Dec. 
1928, the average net railway operating in- | 
come earned in the first six months | 
amounted to 33.1 per cent of the total for 
the year. | 


684. 
products, 91 I. C. C, 105, 119. 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
September 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
September Nine Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
7,190,990 8,149,946 48,352,116 
640,443 865,450 6,158,309 
8,538,338 9,935,206 60,492,158 
672,936 839,025 8,244,477 
1,581,758 1,495,793 13,123,164 
2,367,092 2,801,348 21,495,634 
5,202,625 5,739,841 48,458,988 
3,335,713 4,195,365 12,033,170 
665,591 996,151 6,031,061 

1,071 3,897 12,336 
2,669,051 3,195,317 5,989,773 
2,988,759 3,518,420 8,893,221 
6,785.23 6,792.17 6,784.23 

60.9 57.8 80.1 


Nine Months 

1929 1930 1929 
11,401,145 83,404,826 93,985,213 
1,733,057 12,151,410 14,528,255 
14,618,636 106,926,605 121,171,748 
2,248,654 16,155,239 18,311,673 
2,113,102 16,154,739 18,722,040 
4,359,041 35,342,892 38,681,507 
9,440,486 74,685,969 82,498,102 
5,178,150 32,240,636 38,673,646 
1,174,761 8,583,386 9,829,464 
1,372 25,563 17,363 
4,002,017 23,631,687 28,826,819 
3,577,182 21,356,101 26,479,460 
9,373.95 9,335.47 9,374.55 


64.6 69.8 68.1 74.6 


This does not affect the} 


(2) Reduced rates, 1922, 68 I. C. C. 676, | 


(3) Rates and charges on grain and grain | 


e most conservative method of 
computation, to insure the maintenance 
of adequate transportation through the 
medium of a fair return as defined in the 
existing law. Based upon the valuations 
' claimed by the railroad companies, sub- 
stantially higher earnings would be nec- 
essary to constitute a fair return. 
| The failure of carriers in the western , 
| district to aproach even this measure of | 
learnings is shown by the following 
table: j : 
Net railway operating income—West- | 
ern district (Class 1 carriers and large 
| switching and terminal companies): 
$284,785,575 
$24,197,955 
374,556,464 
378,080.991 
.. 414,405,439 
we. 454,051,723 
407,881,895 
464,601,371 
929$ .. 492,841,171 
TBG0" ....06004 800 Cec eee 113,760,610 


*Six months. 

It will be observed that in 1929, which | 
was the year of largest net railway 
operating income for carriers in the 
western district since the war, there was 
a shortage below a fair return on ascer- 
tained property value, plus added prop- 
erty, of $96,764,000. We believe the true 
value of railroad property when deter- | 
mined in conformity with decisions of | 
|the Supreme Court of the United States | 
| will be substantially greater and in con- 
sequence the shortage below a fair re-| 
turn considerably larger. 
| For the first six months of 1930 the 
| net railway operating income shown is 
$113,760,610. This is less than half the | 
annual interest charges on funded and | 
unfunded debt of western district car- 
riers in 1928, the last year for which data 
are available. Such interest charges | 
were $266,815,224. (I. C. C. Statistics, 
Statement No. 24.) 

In' the two later months of July and 
August for which certain data is now 








available, the net railway operating in- | 4, 


come has continued to be radically below | 
that of the same months in the two 
preceding years, as follows: 

Net railway operating income—west- 
ern district, July and August: 

1928 $ 95,028,103 

SEED skauetwnseues e..ee 114,161,588 

1930 83,846,587 

As is pointed out in a later section of 
this statement, even this amount of net 
operating income for July and August, 
1930, has been secured only by a drastic 
curtailment of expenditures for main- | 
tenance in these months. | 

II.—Program for expenditures for ad- | 


. erenmanige in public utility 
investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 


These companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,070,000 customers in 6,530 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
are: 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
| INVESTMENTS, INC. 


| COMMONWEALTH EDISON 


COMPANY 
MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 





turn at 5.75 per cent amounted to $465,-| 





Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest out of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 


57,114,947 
_ 7,686,664 
72,115,359 
10,039,288 
13,970,357 
24,248,029 
53,796,982 
18,318,377 
6,613,850 

* 15,330 
11,689,197 
15,065,546 
6,792.25 


;153 I. 


| expenditures for 1930 in the total amount | 
|of $365,000,000. 
| was for equipment and $217,000,000 for | 
}roadway structures. 


| period total $75,277,000, showing that the 
| vance estimate was $126,000,000 and the | 


|ment a complete failure to earn any re- 


| passenger revenue due to the diversion | 
|of travel to other modes of transporta- 


| with the loss. 


EARLY 
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Shipping 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Oct. 30 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No, 22147.—United Paperboard Company, | 
Inc., v. Delaware & Hudson Company. Rates 
on anthracite coal, in carloads, from mines 
in Pennsylvania’ to Thomson, Ondawa and 
Greenwich, N. Y., found unreasonabie for | 
the future. Reparation denied. No order | 
entered for the future, for the reason 
stated. 

No. 19468 and Related Cases.—J. S. Bash } 
& Sons, Inc., v. Central Indiana Railway. | 
Upon further hearing reparation found due | 
certain complainants on shipments of bi- 
tuminous coal, in carloads, from specified | 
points in Brazil-Clinton and Linton-Sul- 
livan groups in Indiana to Champaign and 
certain other Illinois destinations based on 
rates found unreasonable in original report, | 
C. C. 317. Reparation awarded. 


} 





ditions and betterments, 1930. 

The western district railroads submit- | 
ted to the President of the United States, | 
in December, 1929, a program for capital] 


Of this, $148,000,000 | 


‘ These appropria- | 
tions exceed by $43,725,000 the expendi- 
tures for the previous year. | 

It was estimated that $73,000,000) 
would be expended in the first quarter. 
Reported actual expenditures during that 


program was adhered to during that pe- | 
riod. For the second quarter the ad- 
actual expenditures were $119,142,000. 
In the preceding section of this state- | 


turn on large amounts of new property 
added since 1920 has been noted, which 
fact must be given consideration in plan- 
ning and financing programs of further 
capital expenditures. 
III.—Decline in passenger revenue. 
There has been a continued decline in| 


tion. While this has resulted in some 
reduction of operating expenses, the sav- | 
ing has by no means been commensurate | 
} This decline in passenger | 
revenue is shown in the following table: 


Passenger revenue account 102, A; 
to 1920, B: 





ratio 

B | 
100.00 
83.97 
75.46 
78.91 | 
72.07 | 


| 
| 


415,125,825 
379,156,301 
355,648,823 
$44,585,865 


> month 


*Total decreases below 1920, $1,493,175,883; 
average per year, $165,908,431. 
The decline in passenger revenue has | 
continued into the present year and in| 
the light of the previous data cannot 
be assumed to reflect merely a depressed | 
industrial condition: First six months, 
1929, $141,984,258; 1930, $120,253,012; | 
reduction, $21,731,246; percentage, 15.31. | 
— - continued in the issue of | 
ov. 1. | 


Physical Tests 
Given to 12,450 
Pilots in Quarter 


Aeronautics Branch States | 
312 Applicants Failed to 
Pass Examinations While 
38 Were Disqualified 

Examining 12,456 student and trained 


pilots during the three-month period 
ended Sept. 30, medical examiners of the 


| Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 


merce, conducted a total of 93,805 exami- 
nations of applicants for licenses since 
the organization was established in 1926, 
the branch announced Oct. 30. 

Three hundred and twelve of the ap- 
plicants failed to pass their examina- 
tions, the Branch disclosed, while 38° 
students were redisqualified and 54 pre- 
viously barred were qualified. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

Number of Examinations 

Authorized medical examiners of the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, on Sept. 30, 1930, had 
conducted a total of 93,805 physical 
examinations for Department of Com- 
merce pilot licenses since the organiza- 
tion of the Branch in 1926. 

Statistics compiled for the three’ 
months beginning with July 1 and end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1930, show that 12,456 
examinations were conducted during this 
period. Of this number, 394 were orig- 
inal examinations of trained pilots;‘ 5,- 
411 were original examinations of stu- 
dents; 4,605 were reexaminations of 
pilots and students for the same grade 
of license held at the time of examina- 
tion; and 1,892 were reexaminations of 


| pilots and students for a higher grade 


of _ license, Twenty-five examinations 
which were found to be incomplete were 
canceled by the Department and 129 were 
awaiting action on Sept. 30. 
Examinations made by physicians of 
the Aeronautics Branch are divided into 
two types: Those for transport and 
limited commercial license and those for 
private license. Students may take 
either the private or transport and 
limited commercial grade as they elect. 
Statistically the examinations are di- 
vided as follows: Original examinations 
of student pilots, reexaminations of 
students and pilots for higher grades or 
for renewal of same grades of licenses, 
and original examinations of pilots who 


jhave flown before but were unlicensed. 


Of the 394 original physical examina- 
tions of trained pilots during this three- 
period, two were disqualified. 
Two hundred eighty-six students were 
disqualified out of 5,411 taking their 


|original examinations. 


Also, of the 4,605 pilots and students 
reexamined for the same grade of 
license which they held at the time of 
examination, 17 were disqualified, 38 
redisqualified, and 54 previously dis- 
qualified were qualified. Seven pilots 
and students out of 1,892 taking the 
reexamination’ for higher grade “were 
disqualified. 





Economic 


PD’ 


Balance 


VERSIFICATION has always been a cardinal 
principle of successful investment practice. 


But it has taken times like these to emphasize its 
thorough value. Periods of stress prove the merit 


of “economic balance”. 


The stability so sought 


in investment issues is 


achieved through such large public utility systems 


and groups of systems a 


s those with which we 


are associated. So widespread are the operating 
territories, so varied are the services, so balanced 
are the revenues, that growth and progress are 


constant. 


An enviable record of co 
ments is one of the res 


nsecutive dividend pay- 
ulting advantages. The 


investor also finds a safety of principal that is 
based on the great physical properties that 


secure the investments. 
Send for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more 
Uritity SEcuRITIES. 
CoMPANY 


230 SO. LA SALLE ST. e CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND RICHMOND MINNEAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS 
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Federal F inance 


Court Is Denied 
Right to Replace 


Bank Receiver 


’ 


Comptroller of Currency 
Held to Be Within Rights, 


In Appointment of Officer | 
To Administer Assets 





The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit has re-| 
versed the District Court of the United | 
States for the District of New Jersey, | 
in their appointment of a court receiver 
to replace a receiver appointed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency to ad- | 
minister the assets of the Port Newark 
National Bank of Newark, N. J. 

The opinion, written by Circuit Judge 
Buffington, filed Oct. 29, covers the 
case of Port Newark National Bank of | 
Newark v. Edward M. Waldron, No. | 
4485, October Term, 1930, and that of | 
F. Raymond Peterson, as_ receiver of 
Port Newark, National Bank of Newark 
vy. Edward M. Waldron: No. 4493, Oc- 
tober Term, 1930. 

The Comptroller of the Currency on 
Aug. 8, 1930, issued an order declaring 
the bank named above insolvent, and 
appointing a receiver, under the author- 
itv of the National Bank Act. The re- 
ceiver took possession of the bank and 
closed it. The receiver, the court holds, 
was an officer of the United States, and 
his possession of the bank was the 
possession of the United States. 

Court Appoints Receiver 

The district court, at the instance of 
Edward M. Waldron, had granted a rule) 
Aug. 7, calling upon the bank to show 
cause why a receiver should not be ap- 
pointed by it, and ordering the bank to} 
“absolutely desist and refrain from ex- | 
ercising any of its privileges and fran- 
chises, except in the ordinary course of 
business” until the order should be made 
absolute or discharged. On Aug. 13, | 
over the protest of the Comptroller's re-| 
ceiver and of the bank, the court ap-) 
peinted a court receiver for the bank. 
The Comptroller’s receiver surrendered 
possession, and took an appeal, as did 
also the bank. 

The circuit court of appeals remands 
the case to the district court with in- 
structions tha. the receiver appointed by 
the court be discharged, first accounting 
to the Comptroller’s receiver for his do- 
ings and restoring to him possession of 
all the bank’s property. The court states 
that it confines its opinion solely to the| 
question whether the Comptroller’s re-! 
ceiver was lawfully ousted from his pos- 
session, and holds that he was not. 

Comptroller's Action Affirmed 

“This not a conflict between two 
courts of coordinate jurisdiction,” the 
opinion reads, “but is one between the 
judicial and the executive arm of the| 
sovereignty.” The Comptroller, in the 
opinion of the court, had complete do- | 
minion over the bank, and the court be- 
low “acquired no jurisdiction to shear the 
Comptroller of the statutory power toj 
take the further step of appointing a re- 
ceiver in case insolvency existed” and in 


is 


case a proposed sale of the assets of the, Reserve with Federal reserve bank ......esceeees 


i 


bank to another institution fell through. 

The opinion refers to the “manifest 
inadequacy” of the action of the court 
to protect the assets of the threatened 
bank from a “run” during the period 
between its order on the bank and the 
date for its return, during which time the 
bank could continue the “ordinary course 
of business”; and to the “promptness | 
and efficacy” of the Comptroller’s order. | 
It is made clear that whether “the right ; 
of a Comptroller in every instance to 
appoint receivers is not paramount and 
exclusive is a question we do not feel 
called on now to decide because the pres- 
ent case does not so require.” 


Report in Bank Inquiry 
Is Filed in South Dakota 


State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, Oct. 30. 
The Attorney General, M. Q. Sharpe, 
has filed with the Secretary of State of 
South Dakota a supplemental report on 
the investigation of banks and the Bank- 
ing Department, which he has been con- 
ducting. The original report was filed 

last March. (U. S. Daily, V:43.) 


Cotton Exports Below 
Figure for Last Year 


Shipments of Both 
Finished Products 


Raw and 
Decline 


Domestic exports of cotton and cotton 
products during the first three quarters 
of 1930 were generally much lower than 
in 1929, it is revealed in compilations just | 
released by the Department of Com- 
merce. Information contained in the 
Department of Commerce compilations 
follows: 

The total value of cotton cloth exports 
from the United States in the first nine 
months of this year amounted to only 
$322,479,971 as compared with $449,228,- 
503 for 1929. Similarly exports of raw 
cotton decreased from $439,741,924 in 
1929 to $323,044,753 in this year. 

Colored materials were the largest 
single class of exports in other cotton 
cloths for the nine months of this year, 
totaling $185,823,095. However, the 1929 
exports of colored cotton cloths for the 
first three quarters amounted to $251,- 
988,477. Exports of bleached cotton 
cloths decreased from $72,749,178 in the 
1929 period to $49,340,621 this year. 


Petroleum Shipments 


Abroad Show Decline 


Demand for Gasoline, How- 
ever, Exceeds 1929 Figure 


Exports of petroleum and refined prod- 
ucts from the United States during the 
first nine months of 1930 registered a 
comparatively small decrease under those 
for the same period of 1929, according to 
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Bank Supervision 


Financial Condition of Federal _ | 


Reserve Banks 


| 
| 


As of Oct. 29 


The daily average volume of Federal, $31,000,000 in member bank reserve 


Reserye Bank credit outstanding during 
the week ending Oct. 29, as reported! 
to the Federal Reserve Board by the! 
Federal Reserve Banks and made pub- 
lic Oct. 30, was $991,000,000, a decrease , 
of $37,000,000 compared with the pre- 
ceding week and of $497,000,000 com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 
1929. 

On Oct. 29 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $985,000,000, a decrease of 
$7,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with a decrease of $24,000,- 
000 in money in circulation and in- 
creases of $10,000,000 in monetary gold 
stock and $3,000,000 in Treasury cur- 





RESOURCES 
with Federal reserve agents 


rency offset in part by an increase of' 
_— + 


Gold 
Gold 


Gold 

Gold 

Gold and gold certificates held by banks 
Total] gold reserves .... 

Reserves other than gold . 


Total reserves 


Nonreserve cash .....--+e+ees Koo Niet cn esUe Ss SPs eNiEe 


Bills discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes .... 
Certificates and bills 


Total United States Government securities .. 


Other securities 


Total bills and securities ...... eece 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 


Federal reserve notes of other banks .....ccceeees 


Bank premises 
All other resources ... 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits ......... sue 


Total depesits.......esecss wes 
Deferred availability items .... 
Capital paid in .... ¢ 
ns i PCR EOC cae 
All other liabilities ...........% 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 


serve note liabilities combined 

Contingent liability on 

correspondents .. .. 
*Revised figures. 


Following is the Board’s statement of the condition of. the weekly re 


redemption fund with United States Treasury 


held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 


2 | Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ........ 


bills purchased for foreign 


| balances, 


Holdings of discounted bills increased | 
$10,000,000 during the week, the prin-| 
cipal changes being increases of $7,-| 
000,000 at, the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
New York and $3,000,000 each at Boston | 
and Chicago. The system’s holdings of 
bills bought in open market declined 
$11,000,000, of United States bonds $1,- 
000,000 and of Treasury certificates and 
bills $4,000,000, while holdings of Treas- 
ury notes increased $4,000,000. 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks combined on Oct. 
29 and Oct. 22, 1930, and Oct. 30, 1929, 
the figures being in thousands of dollars: 

10-29-30 


1,590,116 
34,755 


10-22-30 
1,571,706 
*34,771 


10-30-29 
1,543,841 
65,939 
1,609,780 
791,887 
619,284 


“1,606,477 
516,204 
893,878 


1,624,871 
504,365 
907,957 


3,020,951 
156,057 


*3,016,559 
“151,724 


3,037,193 
154,581 
3,191,774 
71,364 


3,177,008 
85,276 


3,168,283 
70,690 


71,572 
130,031 
201,603 
165,658 


70,259 
121,725 
191,984 
176,590 


532,388 
458,650 
991,038 
339,885 


81,261 | 
120,294 
91,133 


38,840 


602,029 
6,297 
976,900 
2,159 
586,317 
18,880 
59,631 
12,124 


526,697 
17,091 
59,632 
13,903 


4,856,183 4,894,984 


1,354,881 1,368,512 
2,468,280 
26,674 
5,014 
19,443 


2,437,095 
27,581 
5,321 
19,423 
2,489,420 
573,784 
170,406 
276,936 
15,926 


20,1387 


2,519,411 
517,004 


2,696,471 
714,209 
167,025 
254,398 

42,068 | 
' 


4,894,984 5,754,363 


82.1% 69.4% 


437,289 500,833 


porting | 


member banks in the central reserve cities of New York and .Chicago.on.Oct. 29 | 


and Oct. 22, 1930, and Oct. 30, 
NEW YORK 


1929, 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other 
Investments—total .... 


United States Government securities 

Other securities coccce 
Cash in vault ; 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due front BARES «6.6.cecccccce e 


For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


On demand 
On time 

E CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total . 


Loans—total 


Investments—total .......00. 


United States Government securities ... 
Other securities 


Cash in vault 
Net demand 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 


Sorrowings from Federal reserve bank 


deposits 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 
serve Bank of New 
to the Secretary 
following: 


30.—The Federal Re- 


York today certified 
of the Treasury the 


In pursuance of the provisions of. see- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922 dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies as shown 
below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Beigium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsn 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 

; China (Mexican dollar) 

| China (Yuan dollar) 

| India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Chile (peso) 

| Uruguay 

Colombia 

Bar silver 


are 


14.1051 


ark) 


28.0937 
27.8750 
35.9907 
49.5968 
56.0000 
100.1364 


(peso) 
(peso) 


information just made public by the De- | 


partment of Commerce. 


Additional irformation made available 


by the Department follows: 

Total exports of petroleum and refined 
products for the nine-month period of 
1930 reached $735,834,815, a decrease of 
approximately $34,000,000 under the to- 
tal of $769,515,346 attained in 1929. 

Refined petroleum exports were higher 
than any other in value, amounting to 


‘ 
. 


91,245,957, a decrease of approximately 
$15,000,000 under the 1929 figure. A 
notable exception is the increase in ex- 
ports of gasoline, naphtha and other 
light products which this year totaled in 
excess of $202,000,000 as against $197,- 
480,066 for the nine months of 1929. 
Crude petroleum exports this year 
amounted to $25,489,851, about 4 per 
cent below 1929. 


Loans and investments—total ......ccccecccsesves 


the figures being in millions of dollars: 


10-29-30 
8,414 


10-30-29 
9,010 


7,191 
4,205 
2,986 
1,819 


6,116 


5,500 
2,616 
2,299 


990 
829 


eee ee eeeeeeesasses 


Wholesale Houses 
Report Fewer Sales 


Groceries. 


Dry Goods, Hard- 


ware and Drugs in Less Demand 


Reports to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem by wholesale firms selling groceries, 
dry goods, hardware and drugs indicate 
that in all these lines sales in the month 
of September were considerably smaller 
than a year ago, according to statistics 
made public Oct. 30 by the 
Reserve Board, which follow in full 
text with the tabulations. Reports for 
the first nine months of the year com- 
bined also show decreases as compared 
with last year in the four lines of whole- 
sale trade. Percentage of increase or 
decrease by Federal Reserve districts of 
sales, September, 1930, compared with 
September, 1929: 

? Groceries, A; dry goods, B; hardware, 
C; drugs: D. 


Federal 


Boston 
New 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland .... 
Richmond ..... 
Atlanta .... 
Chicago 
St. Lowis. ..ss0 =: 
Minneapolis .... 
Kansas City.... 
Dallas 
San Francisco... 
Sales, Jan. 1-Sept. 30, 193 
with same period in 1929: 


B 


Philadelphia ... 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 

Chicago 

Ss. Laois. occ 
Minneapolis .... 
Kansas City.... 
Dallas 


| San Francisco... 


§ 


Trade Conditions | 
In Kansas City 


Reserve District 


Department Store Sales 
Show Increase Along With) 


Wholesale Distribution, 
Reserve Bank Reports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the first two months of the new wheat 
year, but were heavier than in Septem- 
ber, 1929. Market receipts of corn and 
oats were smaller and of rye and barley 
larger than in the preceding month or 
the corresponding month of last year. 

Flour production, due to fewer milling 
days, was slightly under August, but was 
larger than a year ago. 

Market receipts of all classes of meat 
animals, except hogs, were larger than 
in August. Receipts of cattle and hogs 
were the smallest for any September 
since 1927 but receipts of sheep were the 


:largest for any September of record. 
The condition of cattle and sheep on| 
ranges held steady during the month and 


on Oct. 1 was reported as good. 





| Taxes on 


Business Conditions 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS @nty Are Presentep Herein, Berne 
PustisHep WitHout ComMMENT BY THE UnitTep States’ DAILY 


Fiscal Operations 


FT 


Taxes on Individual Incomes 
Decreased for Nine Months 


Millions From Figure of Last Year 


individual 


Bureau of Internal Revenue Finds Collections During 
Period Totaled 838 Millions, a Decline of 132 


Taxes on incomes of individuals, paid| according to the Bureau’s records, but 
|in the first nine months of 1930, aggre-| the decline in individual income tax pay- | 
| gated $838,355,855.94 according to final }ments for the first nine months of this 
figures compiled and made public by the year widened the difference between in- 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


| 


The total dividual payments and those from cor- | 


porate income only once in recent years 


| Ala. .... 
| Ariz. 

Ark. .. 

ist Calif. .... 


6th Calif. 


} (Total Calif.) 


Colo. 
Conn. ...0.... 
Del. 


With larger receipts of meat animals | 


during September and the approach of 
the new packing season, there was an 
increase in the number of all classes of 


meat animals slaughtered in September: 


as compared to August. 


(Total 
Ind. 


Retail distribution of merchandise, in- ' 
dicated by September sales of depart- | K 
ment stores in leading cities throughout : 


the district, showed a larger than usual 
increase over the preceding month, 


but was 4.2 per cent under the corre-; 


sponding month last year. Wholesale 
distribution of goods and merchandise 
during the 25 trading days of September 
was, for the first time since 1926, above 
the total for the 27 trading days in Au- 
gust, but for all reporting lines com- 
bined the sales for the month were less 
than those reporte:’ in September of last 
year. 


Retailers’ and wholesalers’ stocks , 


of merchandise on Sept. 30 were sub- | 
stantially smaller than one year ago and 


the rate of turnover of department ¢:' re 
stocks for the first nine months this year 
was greater than for the like period last 
year. 

Sales of lumber in September at retail 
yards were, for the first time in several 
years, larger than the August sales but 
weré@’under those for September, 1929. 


bth N. J. ws 

(Total N. J. 
See 
PMG Diy We outs 
i2a N. Y¥. 
fe. is Wee a6 
)14th N.Y. .... 
'Seut N.Y... 


Individual——_——_, 


1929 
3,524,623.14 
1,339,666.29 

952,059.83 
29,804,981.12 
28,673 ,866.87 
58,478,847.99 

3,694,314.31 
18,951,984.05 
8,247,083.37 
7,906,393.2°° 
3,679,628.2¢ 
1,185,678.8 
266,801.0 
7,748,026.21 
2,671,235.3 
0,419,261.6 
8,690,257.7: 
5,262,663.7: 
2,861,996.8" 
5,042 ,004.67 
3,726,655.5 
$,464,735.5 


1,164,413. 
,161,728.1 
201,733.17 
3,912,841.7: 
711,008.8° 
1,870,972.6 
4,636,688.9° 
6,507,661.5: 
1,445,009.42 
2,123,081.2/ 
425,852.0: 
1,713,014.8: 
9,945,273.05 
31,949,653.71 
41,894,926.80 
406,455.12 
27,723,676.66 


202,456,393.91 
. 100,382,788.57 


20,699,058.28 
6,287,829.11 


lo-pay 


at South Amboy. -rsnsrere ded, 


Jersey Central Power & Light Company will cut into service its new 


National 


PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of National Electric Power Company 
and part of the Middle West Utilities System 


1930 
$1,957,400.60 
942,938.57 


882,752.08 N 


16,754,673.71 
25,616,784,68 
42,371,458.39 
3,122,883.54 
19,240,637.86 
11,688,858.39 
5,327,145.92 
2,477,236.85 
1,019,535.5 
190,52 
1,428,566. 
2,094,976.13 
19,528,542.52 


7,078,144.20 


3,428,201.85 


2,443,631.67 7, 


4,494,723.45 
2,656,995.69 
?,909,596.71 


‘407,461.51 
:,792,860.45 
‘(022,881.18 
3,494,615.78 

579,025.51 
1,325,461.01 
3,501,359.28 
1,826,820.29 

926,233.66 
* 760,862.91 

288,686.61 
1,540,903.87 
6,780,730.54 

19,101,652.70 
35,882,383.24 

285,844.78 

23,131,155.21 
94,916,199.97 
75,012,925.71 
17,422,030.92 

5,729,195.62 


271.41 in the same time. 


reau shows the receipts from taxes on 
individual incomes by States: 


was less by $132,972,403.26 than during | porations, which amounted to $941,026,- 
the same period of 1929. | 


incomes have; The following tabulation by the Bu- | 
}equalled or exceeded the taxes on cor-' 


Individual——_—__-, | 


1929 
28th N. Y. ... 15,905,390.90 
(Total N. Y.) 373,455,137.43 
« C, 5,131,019.95 

198,068.69 
14,824,367.19 
5,336 ,260.86 
2,686,740.57 
18,391,234.48 
41,238,603.10 
5,934,468.76 
2,336,463.89 
45,745,659.44 
5,705,457.24 
27,841,603.01 
79,292,119.59 
6,252,542.02 
661,354.57 
282,628.36 
4,901,927.34 
7,127,354.24 
6,307,577.87 
13,434,932.11 
900,866.86 
918,361.95 
4,017,627.44 


N. 


10th Ohio .... 

llth Ohio .... 

18th Ohio .... 
(Total Ohio) 

Okla. 

Oreg. 

DG BO neve 

12th Pa. 

23d Pa. 


(Total Tex.) 
Utah .... 
ae 


4,236,250.73 
2,529,467.38 
10,864,182.95 
379,852.96 


$971,328,259.20 


Ended 1929 
Mar. 31 $346,3 
June 30 
Sept. 30 


Total . (nine 
months) ..$971,328,259.20 
Decrease, 1930 ...... 


1930 
12,716,985.83 
328,928,493.26 


3,147,722.55 | 


119,829.56 
10,719,125.98 
3,564,900.07 


2,861,719.88 | 


'California Bank Payments q 


17,903,310.69 
35,049,056.62 
5,374,557.57 
1,689,937.33 
42,383,238.51 
4,613,609.12 


27,502,509.91 | 
74,499,357.54 | 


6,195,735.50 
526,899.84 
356,201.92 
3,357,496.46 
6,274,138.54 
5,550,383.13 
11,824,521.67 
724,400.65 
897,128.37 
2,790,850.40 


5,066,360.89 
2,254,899.88 
8,770,824.75 

216,794.81 


$838,355,855.94 


Individual—————, 
19: 


281,050,872.06 


9 251,050,206.07 


$838,355,855.94 


$132,972,403.26 





U.S. Treasury 
Statement 
Made patie “Oct, 30 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous 


$1,144,968.66 
301,125.38 * 


724,425.70 
receipts.... 445,772.97 
Total ordinary receipts.. $2,616,292.71 
Public debt receipts 100,000.00 
Balance previous day..... 220,144,996.23 
TOU eyo asters . .$222,861,288.94 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... $5,841,747.70 
Interest on public debt .... 1,005,590.68 
Refunds of receipts 92,753.22 
Panama Canal 23,708.78 
Operations in 
counts Bos vind ph aeines es 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil - service 


special ac- Z 
207,523.91 


55,027.89 


93,049.72 
182,618.96 


$7,316,514.42 
103,615.18 


215,441,159.34 
wrt goed $222,861,288.94 


Total ordinary expendi- 


Cures .... se ecw eee 
Other public debt expendi- 

tures . 
Balance today 


Less Under New Tax Plan 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 30. 


The total excise tax paid for the year 
1929. by the banks of California was 
$619,000, as compared with $4,763,000 
paid under the share tax method in_op- 
eration for the year 1928, accordinl§ 0 
a compilation made. by Dixwell L. Pierke, 
Secretary of the State Board of Equali- 
zation. The loss in revenue to the State 
from the adoption of the new method 


|of taxing banks is $4,144,000, he finds. 


* Of the $619,000 paid, $439,000 was paid 
voluntarily, and $180,000 was secured 
by means of “additional assessments” 
based largely on interest from exempt 
sources which had been excluded, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pierce. 


In 1929, according to the compilation, 
there were 229 national banks and 322 
State banks in California, a total of 
551. Eighty-eight of these are classed 
as “inoperative.” Out of the remaining 


| 468, some 173 or 37.3 per cent paid no 


excise tax, leaving a total of 290 paying 
the tax. Of these 45, or 15.5 per cent 
of those paying, paid the $25 minimum 
tax, while 245 paid more than the mini- 
mum figure. 


power plant at South Amboy, N. J.,—recently described by Power 


Plant Engineering as “the outstanding central station of the year”. 


HE South Amboy plant is the first 
steam station in the Metropolitan 
Area to operate at the high boiler pres- 
sure of 1,400 pounds. This and other 
improvements in engineering design are 
expected to make it one of the most effi- 


cient steam stations in the country. 


Located at tidewater in the center of 


the Jersey Central’s territory, the plant 
is designed to serve as base-load 
station for the entire system. 
High-voltage lines to north and 
south will unite South Amboy 


with the northern and southern 


divisions— formerly isolated 
operations—and bring to both 
the benefits of large-scale pro- 
duction in a central plant. 


* 


Urgent demand for more power in cen- 
tral New Jersey has doubled use of the 
company’s service in the past five:years. 
Because the demand is still increasing, 
plans provide for gradual increase of 
capacity from 50,000 kw. up to a maxi- 
mum of 300,000 kw. 


The South Amboy plant is a symbol of 
steady progress by operating com- 
panies of National Public Serve 
ice Corporation. Through closely- 
knit transmission systems, and 
large, efficient central stations, 
the quickening effects of improved 
electric service are being brought 
to nearly 1,000 towns in 10 East- 
ern states. 


*Station WOR (Newark) will broadcast the open- 
ing ceremonies to-day from 12.15 to 1.00 o'clock 
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State Finance 


Ruling on Taxes 
Found to Affect 
Oregon Finances 


Ruling Holding Levy on In- 
tangibles to Be Invalid 
Viewed as Dominating 
Factor in Situation 


By T. B. Kay 


Treasurer, State of Oregon 
The unconstitutionality of the intangi- 
bles tax law as just construed by the 
Supreme Court further complicates the 
condition of State finances and presents 
a new problem to the coming Legislature. 
The Supreme Corrt has held the act to 
be invalid for the reason that it is dis- 
criminatory through the exemption of 
corporations in the operation of the act. 
Whether this may be remedied by 
amending the act so as to include cor- 

porations is yet to be détermined. 


Effect on Credit Structure 


“The dominating factor at the present 
tie is the effect which the decision has 
upon the credit structure of the State. 
In determining the State tax levy in 
1329 for the Mear 1930, the State Tax 

mmission deducted the sum of $900,- 
000 as estimated receipts-from intangi- 
bles and excise taxes. 

That portion of the $900,000 repre- 
senting estimated receipts from intan- 
gibles taxes was deducted in accordance 
witi@ the provisions of section 15 of the 
intangibles tax law which provides that 
in the first year in which the act should 
become operative and for each year there- 
after, the State Tax Commission shall 
estimate the total amount of revenue to 
be raised from the several millage taxes 
in force and the amount necessary for 
miscellaneous State purposes as enumer- 
ated under section’ 4215, Oregon Laws, 
and. that the Commission shall deduct 
therefrom any surplus or estimated sur- 
plus remaining in the State Treasury 
from all funds and also the estimated 
net proceeds of the intangibles tax for 
the next ensuing calendar year. 


.The law further provides that only 
the remainder left after subtracting the 
estimated receipts from the intangibles 
tax shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral counties for State tax purposes. 


Profiting by Experience 


Profiting from the experience of 1923 
when the State tax levy was arbitrarily 
reduced $1,250,000 on account of esti- 
matéd receipts from taxes on incomes, 
which amount was not restored to the 
tax base after the income tax law was 
repealed, the authors of the intangibles 
tax law inserted therein a clause to the 
effect that the tax levy made during 
the year 1929 should be taken as the 
basis from which to reckon the consti- 
tutional 6 per cént increase for the year 
1930, and that the proceeds arising from 
the intangibles tax during the year 1930 
should not be construed to increase or 
decrease the base from which the legal | 
levy was calculated. | 

The law further provides that if the) 
act is repealed, the tax base for the en- 
suing year should be the amount of the 
total tax imposed for State purposes 
for the last year during which the act 
was in effect. 

The purpose in including these pro-| 
visions was to insure against a repeti- | 
tion of the condition which resulted from 
affpitrary reduction of the tax base in 
1923, and the failure to restore the old 
base after the income tax law was re- 
pealed. No doubt the elimination of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 in intangibles 
taxés or at least the amount of such 
taxés as were included in the last State 
levy as estimated revenue from that 

_,source will bé restored in the 1930 levy 
for the year 1931 so that State taxes 
will be higher to the extent of that 
amount. 








Effect on Budget 

In other words, if the Tax Commission 
in preparing the budget in 1929 for the 
year 1930 estimated a certain amount as 
receipts from intangibles taxes and re- 
duced the State tax by that amount, the | 
Commission ‘in order to recover the 
amount which will probably be refunded 
to the several taxpayers and to com- 

ensate from the loss of revenue from 

intangibles taxes will add to the 1930 
budget for the year 1931 such amount 
as will offset the aggregate of repay- 
ments and will not take into consi era- | 
tion estimated receipts from this source | 
in preparing that budget. j 

Whether the provision in the intangi- 
bles tax laws authorized the Tax Com- 
mission to restore to tax base the amount 
theretofore deducted as estimated re- 
ceipts from intangibles taxes can be rec- 
onciled with the constitutional 6 per cent 
limitation seems not to warrant any seri- 
ous argument. ‘By adding to the base an 
amount sufficient to offset the loss from 
intangibles taxes and adding 6 per cent 
thereto, the State would not be raising 
any more revenue for purposes other 
than the payment of bond principal and 
intérest thereon of the total amount 
levied in the year immediately preceding 
plus 6 per cent thereof. i 

ther than inheritance taxes which 
wit probably amount to close to $1,- 
000,000 annually for the years 1929 and 
1930, the only indirect tax revenue which 
the Tax Commission can now consist- 
gently take into consideration in prépar- 
fing the State levy is the excise tax. Re- 
turns from this tax to date amount to 
$633,000. 

Considering the fact that the total 
amount included in the last State levy 
as receipts from excise and intangibles 
taxes, was only $900,000, and $633,000 
of this amount has been realized from 
excise taxes, the deficit which existed at 
the time of the convening of the last 
Legislature has been augmented only to 
the extent of $267,000, which is the dif- 
ference between the amount realized 
from the excise tax and the amount car- 
ried in the State tax levy as estimated 
receipts from those taxes and thé in- 
tangibles taxes. 

This deficiency has been more than 
offset by an increase in inheritance taxes 
over the amount of $1,100,000, esti- 
mated in the last State budget. 


Changes in Status 


—of— 


State Banks | 





Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Washington Bank 
& Trust Company, Indianapolis, closed. 

Virginia: M, E, Bristow, Commissioner of 

anking, has announced: Virginia Bank & 
"rust Company, Norfolk, consolidated with 

‘jirginia National Bank. 

@ 
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State Budgets 


Bank Deposits 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment | 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 30 


The following information, relates 


the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 


Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 


States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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Amer Smelt & Ref 1st 5s '47... 
Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF 
Amer T & T deb 5%s '43 SF.... 
Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF 

AT & SF gen 4s '95 

AT & SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s 95 
AT & SF ev (exp’d of '05) 48 '65 
AT & SF ev deb 4%s '48 

AT & SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s ’58.. 
AT & SF Cal-Ar 1st r A 4%s 62 
Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s 62 


B & O Ist 4s d July 1 ’48 

B & O Ist 5s d July 1 '48....... 
B & O ev (exp’d) 4%s '33 

B & O ref & gen A 5s '95 

B & O ref gen C 6s 95 

B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000 

B & O Pitts L Er W Var 4s ’41 
Bangor & Aroos 1st 5s '43 
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Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s ’48 
Bell Tel Pa 1st r C 5s ’60 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C 67... d 
Bost & NY Air L RR 1st 4s ’55. 
Bkin Edison gen A 5s °49% 

Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 4%48’57 


CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’54 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s 57 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s 68 
C N Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty 614s "46 
Cen of Ga Ry r&gen 514s B ’59 
C of G Ry r&gen 5s C '59 SF.. 
C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’49 
C Pac RR thru sht 1 1st gu4s’54 
Cent Ry N J gen 4s ’87 
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Ch U Sta gu Ist 4%s A '63.... 
Ch U Sta gu 1st 5s B ’63 
Ch U Sta gu 1st 6%s C ’63.... 
CCC & StL r.& imp 6s C ’41.. 
CCC & StL r & imp 5s D '63.. 
CCC & StL r & imp 4%s E '77 
Clev U Ter gu ist 5%s A '72.. 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 4%s C 77.. 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s '35.. 
Consu G (Ch) 1st (asmd) 5s ’36 
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Per Capita Levy Averages 
$23.95 in Virginia Cities 


State of Virginia: 
Richmond, Oct. 30. 

Receipts of Virginia cities total $51,- 
293,367 annually and disbursements total 
$44,624,144, according to a study of the 
costs of local government made public 
by the Auditor of Public Accounts, C. 
Lee Moore; Oct. 27.. Virginia counties 
are receiving $27,929,520 and disbursing 
$27,792,149. The figures cover the period 
1928-1929. 

The city levy averaged $23.95 per capita 
and the county levy $9.79 per capita. 
The total Zor local government, $35,705,- 
778, averaged $14.42 per capita. 

Richmond, with $32, had the largest 
ee capita among the cities and Buena 

ista, with $11.42, the lowest. Arling- 
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|Injunction Against Bond 
Issue Denied in Illinois 


State of Illinois: 

. Springfield, Oct. 30. 
The Supreme Court of Illinois on Oct. 
25 affirmed the judgment of the Circuit 
Court of Cook County in the case of Er- 


minnie'C. Matthews v. the City of Chi- 
cago, the County of Cook, and the Board 
of Education of the City of Chicago (U. 
S. Daily, V: 2585) in which an injunction 
had -been askéd and denied, to restrain 
the issuance and sale of certain bonds 
to be used-in creating “working cash 
funds.” 


ton county, with a per capita of $44.92, 
was’ high among the counties and King 
and Queen with $4(39, lowest. 


Income of Electric Railways in 1929 


Exceeds Earnings for Previous Year 


Summary Made Public by I. C. C. Shows Figure Advanced 


From 13 Millions to 


Electric railways of the United States 
earned a net income of $16,386,227 dur- 
ing the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1929, 


a gain compared with the net income e. 


Miles of road operated ..........- 
Investment in road and equipment ..... ° 
Cash 
Material and supplies 

Total current assets 

Capital stock ........:.secccccecee 
Unmatured funded debt .......++++ 
Total current liabilities 

Accrued depreciation 

Total corporate surplus 

Freight revenue ...... 

Passenger revenue ... 

Total operating revenues 

Total operating expenses .... 


Taxes assignable to railway operations: 
Other than United States Government taxes.,., 


United States Government taxes .. 
Operating income ith 
Net income ....... 
Dividends declared: Amount 
Employés: 
umber at close of year .,..++>- 
Compensation .....0..e++es0. 


* Deficit. 


16 Millions in Period 


$12,919,412 earned in 1928, according to 
a tabulation made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Oct. 30, 
which follows in full text: 


1928 
11,591 
$1,264,533,842 
24,784,598 
17,621,098 
88,276,812 
779,850,691 
749,255,863 
136,052,314 
92,863,029 


. 10,076 

cee eercccvers $1,132,889.698 
17,084,914 
15,958,859 
70,351,547 
722,080,926 
686,238,100 
127,283,886 
88,507,516 
*57,750,883 
38,041,868 
102,521,739 
153,433,981 
128,286,941 


38,100,802 
116,021,095 
167,173,838 
141,132,849 


9,291,303 
598,671 
30,066,736 
16,386,227 
25,281,476 


10,238,771 

772,724 
31,011,167 
12,919,412 
22,493,818 


47,397 
$77,250,693 


54,457 
$87,173,998 
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received and is uséd by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The folluwing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connccticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


States Sales 

in in 

Which Thous- 

Legal ands High 
abedefg 25 101.19 
abedefg 3 102.19 
103.15 
103,19 
11 113.5 
56 108.29 
1 102.3 


Last 
101.7 
102.19 
103.15 
103.19 
113.5 
108.29 
102.3 


Low 
101.6 
102.18 
103.15 
103.18 
113.4 
108.26 
102.3 


| Arkansas Banks Show 
Resources of $162,243,851 


State of Arkansas: 

Little Rock, Oct. 30. 
According to a statement just released 
| by State Banking Commissioner Walter 
E. Taylor, 321 State banks and trust 
companies in Arkansas on Sept. 24, the 
date of the last call for bank statements, 
had combined resources of $162,243,851. 


Cash on hand and deposits were con- 
siderably below figures for the corre- 
sponding period in 1929, while loans 
were slightly above those of a year ago. 
Savings accounts were only slightly be- 
low the figures for 1929 and 1928. 

Bank loans as of Sept. 24 reached 
| $110,652,834, while the banks owed their 
corresponding banks $16,994,919. Sav- 
ings accounts totaled $26,915,013; indi- 
vidual deposits, $43,769,859; and public 
funds, $17,635,446. All classes of depos- 
its reached $119,898,186, 


rs 314s °47. 
rs 44s °47. 
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‘Senator Walsh Reports 
Campaign Expenditures 


A statement of post-primary cam- 
paign contributions totaling $14,295, re- 
turnable under the Corrupt Practicés 
Act of 1925, has just been filed with the 
Secretary of the Senate, Edwin P. 
Thayer, by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana, and candidate for reelection, 
according to information made available 
at the Secretary’s office Oct. 30. 


Expenditures of $989.66 were reported 
by Senator Walsh, of which $700 was 
contributed to the Demecratic State Cen- 
tral Committee. 

Smeng te contributors were listed: 
John J. Raskob, $5,000; W. W. McDowell, 
$1,000: W. G. McAdoo, $100; Valeria 
Langlois, $1,000; and James W. Gerard, 





Albert J. Galen, Republican nominee 
of Montana, opponent of Senator Walsh, 
reported expenditures of $1,049.76, of 
which $500 was contributed to the Re- 
publican State Central Committee. No 
contributions were reported by him. 


Joseph M. Tyler, Democratic nominee 
of Idaho, opponent of the Republican in- 
cumbent, Senator Borah, reported no con- 
tributions and no expenditures. Mr. 
Tyler was nominated by convention of 
the Democratic party at St. Anthony, 
Idaho, Aug. 26 and 27. 
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Security Issues 


\Method Prescribed for Fixing | 


Taxable Gain on Stock Transfer 


Computation Based on Excess of Value of Cash and Bonds, 


Received Over Cost of Stock Given in Exchange 
In Reorganization of Concern 


(Continued 


the rule of evidence apparently govern- 
ing the Board of Tax Appeals (Revenue 
Act, 1926, sec. 907[a]; McCurley v. Nat. 
Sav. & Tr. Co., 258 F. 154); or to the rule 


in this circuit (Federal Sur. Co. v. Stand- 


ard Oil Co., 82 F. [2d] 119). Further- 
| more, later in the trial the witness 
| Scanlon was allowed to answer questions 
of the same general import. 


| Petitioner finally contends that tke 
| Board of Tax Appeals erred in its mettrod 
of computing the sales price of the stock 
jof petitioner in the Red Cliff Company. 
The Board held that the “sales price” 
|}was the value of the bonds and cash 
|received; that the “cost” of the stock 
| was the fair market value in November, 
/1918; that te gain was the difference 
between the ¢. >, but that the Gain to be 
recognized was imited by the amount of 
|cash received in accordance with section 
| 203(d)(1) of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
reading as follows: 

| See. 208. (d) (1) If an exchange would 
be within the provisions of paragraph (1), 
, (2), or (4) of subdivision (b) if it were 
| not for the fact that the property received 
}in exchange consists not only of property 
| permitted by such paragraph to be received 
without the recognition of gain, but also 
|of other property or money, then the gain, 





if any, to the recipient shall be recognized, | 


but in an amount not in excess of the sum 
|of such money and ‘the fair market value 
;of such other property. 


| The petitioner argues that in comput-| 


jing the “sales price” the value of the 


|bonds received should be entirely elimi-| 


nated, because under the statute if peti- 
| tioner had exchanged his stock solely for 
bonds no gain or loss could be recognized, 
as provided by section 208(b)(2), read- 
| ing as follows: 

| See. 208. (b) (2) No gain or loss’ shall 
|be recognized if stock or sécurities in a 
|corporation a party to a reorganization are, 
in pursuance of the plan of reorganization, 
exchanged solely for stock or securities in 
such corporation or in another corporation 
a@ party to the reorganization? 


jand that paragraph (d)(1) of the same 
with paragraph (b)(2); and when so 
construed it means that “no gain shall 
be recognized to the extent of ‘property’ 
received which is permitted by that 


money is also received then a gain shall 
be recognized in respect of such ‘other 
property’ and money.” 

We think this argument of petitioner 
is based upon a confusion of the stat- 


ing of gain or loss with the ‘provisions 
relating to the recognizing of gain or 
loss. The sections establishing 
method of computing the gain or loss 
|are sections 202 and 204. Whether such 
gain or loss shall be recognizec after 
}it has been computed, and to what ex- 
tent, depends upon section 203, the open- 
ing sentence of which reads: 


Provisions of Act 


' ° . 
Bearing on Question 
| (a) Upon the sale or exchange of prop- 





9514 | erty the entire amount of thé gain or loss, | 


|determined under section 202, shall be 
| recognized, except as hereinafter provided 
in this section. 


| section is to be construed in harmony | 


paragraph, but if ‘other property’ or| 


utory provisions relating to the comput- | 


the | 


from Page 7.] 


Certain parts of section 203 provide 
.that no gain or loss shall be recognized 
‘in specified cases, e. g., subdivision (b) 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5); sub- 
jdivision (c); subdivision (e) paragraph 
|(1). Other parts of section 203 
that * portion only of the gain shall be 


‘raph (5); subdivision (d) paragraphs 
((1), (2); subdivision (e) paragraph (2). 
Subdivision (f) provides for cases in 
|which no loss shall be recognized, addi- 
| tional to the cases covered by subdivision 
(b) paragraphs (1), (2); (3), (4), (5). 
In none of these subdivisions [(b), (c), 
(d), (e), (f)] of section 203, however, 
is there any method provided or sug- 
gested for ascertaining gain or loss other 


and 204. 


The language of these two sections is 
simple. Section 202, so far as here ma- 
|terial, reads as follows: 


Sec. 202. (a) Except as hereinafter pro- 
vided in this section, the gain frém the sale 
jor other disposition of property shall be 
the excess of the amount realized there- 
from over the basis provided in subdivi- 
sion (a) or (b) of section 204, and the 
|loss shall be the excess of such basis over 
|the amount realized. * * * 
| (c¢) The amount realized from the sale or 
|ither disposition of property shall be the 
sum of any money received plus the fair 
market value of the property (othér than 
money) received. 

Section 204, so far as here material, 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 204. (a) The basis for determining 
the gain or loss from the sale or other dis- 
position of property acquired after Feb. 28, 
1913, shall be the cost of such property; 
except that—- * * * 





| quest, devise, or inheritance, the basis shall 
be the fair market value of such property 
at the time of such acquisition. 


Calculation by Board 
Adjudged to Be Correct 


And as if to set at rest the proposition 
that section 203 relates solely to the 
recognition of gain or loss and not to the 
determination or computation thereof, 
section 202 (d) provides: 

(d) In the case of a sale or exchange, 
the extent to which the gain or loss deter- 
mined under this section shall be recognized 
for the purposes of this title shall be de- 
termined under the provisions of section 203. 
(Italies ours.) 

We think the Board of Tax Appeals 
correctly computed the gain in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 202 
and 204, and correctly limited the gain 
to be recognized as taxable in accordance 
with the provisions of section 203 (d) 


was taxed on any gain in excess of the 
'cash received. 
Our conclusion is that the order of re- 
| determination of the Board of Tax Ap- 
;peals should be affirmed, and it is so 
| ordered. 

Gardner, Circuit Judge, delivered 
| an opinion dissenting from the fore- 
going majority opinion in the case 
of Williams v. Commissioner. The 
dissenting opinion will be published 
in full text in the issue of Nov. 1. 
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rerygnized, e. g., subdivision (b) para-| 


than the method provided in sections 202) 


(5) If the property was acquired by be- | 


| (1). There is no showing that petitioner | 


Savings Deposits 
Of State Banks in 


Idaho Increased 


Unexpected Amount of Ligq- 
| wuidation Shown in Local 
Loans and Slight Expan- 
sion Noted in Reserves 


By E. W. Porter 

Commissioner of Finance, State of Idaho 

The comparative statement of Idaho 
State banks, made as a result of the 
| call for report, shows that on Sept. 24, 
| 1930, local loans, that is, loans and dis- 
counts, had decreased $1,622,805.73—an 
| unexpected amount of liquidation, taking 
| into consideration the fact that but little 
‘sale of agricultural products had as yet 
| taken place. 





| The decrease of $57,773.65 in other 
|real estate is a wholesome indication 
| that real estate continues to move when 
| offered at right prices. The amount of 
other real estate still belonging to State 
|banks as a whole is very moderate as 


|contrasted with that of other States in 
| proportion to the volume of business 
| involved. 


| Increased Reserves 


| Reserve, consisting of cash and due 
|from other banks, have increased $157,- 
| 765.77. When it is noticed that the total 
|volume ef business is less than it was 
lat the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year, the wholesomeness of this 
| situation will be readily observed. This 
‘amounts to more than 21 per cent of the 
deposit liability of the banks, or in other 
words, 40 per cent more than is required 
by the banking laws of Idaho. 


Demand deposits, which on Oct. 4, 1929, 
| were $32,537,738.92, now stand at $29,- 
| 114,391.11, and are therefore less by $3,- 
423,347.81 than they were. The depres- 
sion in the grain and other markets at 
| this time has deterred farmers from sell- 
|ing and the amount of products being 
carried at this time by them unsold is 
far in excess of the decrease here shown 
in deposits. 

Savings deposits, which on Oct. 4, 1929, 

stood at $16,802,694.62, now stand at 
$17,260,250.02, an increase of nearly 
| $500,000. 
Bills payable and rediscounts stand at 
|about the same figure they did a year 
ago, an imcrease of $4,466.13 being the 
{amount of the change. 


Liquid Condition 

Taken as a whole it will be observed 
‘that cash and due from banks, and bonds 
and securities, in which the banks have 
| their funds invested, amount to $26,387,- 
079.84, while loans and discounts, the 
largest single item of the banks’ invest- 
ment, is substantially less than that 
amount. This presents a strongly liquid 
|condition. The banks are not overloaned, 
‘are not in an extended condition, and 
| with proper continued carefulness should 
| be able to withstand any emergency éven 
{remotely possible. As products are sold, 
which they must be at some time in the 
near future, new money will be brought 
| into the State to augment that already 
sin the banks. 





HOW TO, RECOGNIZE A GOOD UTILITY BOND 


No. 3 of 4 series of advertisements 


THE BARN WITHOUT THE FARM 


‘Times After’’ versus ‘‘Overall’’ 


this statement: 

Earnings are—times interest after prior 
charges. 

Suppose a farmer is paying $300 inter- 
est a year on a first mortgage on his farm, 
and $125 on a second mortgage on the 
barn from an income of $800 after re- 
pairs, insurance and taxes. ‘ 

After paying the $300 interest on the 
first mortgage, there remains a balance 
of $500 ($800—$300) available for in- 
terest on the second mortgage. This 
equals 4 times interest requirements 
(500+125). On an “overall” basis, in- 
cluding both the first and second mort- 
gages, however, the earnings are only 
1.88 times requirements (800+ 425). 

The actual margin of safety for the 
holder of the junior or second mortgage 
is accurately expressed only by the 
“overall’’ basis. The ‘‘times after’’ basis 
(showing earnings 4 times requirements) 
merely appears to be a wider margin of 
safety. It claims for the second mortgage 
by itself the total margin of safety for 
both mortgages, the entire debt—as if 
you neéded to consider only the barn and 
not the farm. 


“Overall” the Accurate Basis 


Furthermore, the smaller the proportion 
of the total debt represented by the 


.. bond investors are familiar with 


junior or second mortgage, the more 
favorable the ‘‘times after’’ showing be- 
comes—this, in spite of the resulting 
more precarious position of holders of 
the second mortgage in event of a de- 


_clin¢ in income or increase in expenses 


and taxes. The ‘‘overall’’ basis is used 
almost exclusively by experienced an- 
alysts of debenture bonds of public 
utility enterprises as the really sound 
basis on which to determine the invest- 
ment merit of such bonds. 

When earnings of well established 
utilities in the electric and gas indus- 
tries equal twice bond interest before de- 
preciation, they are good—provided they 
are on the ‘‘overall’’ basis including all 
prior charges. In fact, earnings of large, 
well managed utilities equalling, on this 
basis, 114 times requirements, are 
sufficient. 


) 


Associated Earnings 2.22 Times 
Requirements 


The earnings for Associ- (vam ated 
GasandElectricCompany Y bonds 
are 2.22 times interest requirements on 
an “overall” basis before depreciation. 
This compares with earnings 2.06 times 
requirements for comparable bonds of 
20 other utilities, considered as a group. 


¢ 


A copy of our comparison showing other interesting indicators of bond values, fully ~ 
illustrated by charts, will be sent on request. Write for Felder R-115. 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway 


New York 





Is published in every Monday_ issue. 
reference used is the Yearly Index 
which is consecutive beginning with 


The 
Num 
March 4 of each year. 


Helping Texas Wage Earners 


 Ehe Gnited States Baily -:- 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 


to Become More Efficient + 


State’s Program Provides for Courses in 
Home Economics, Agriculture, Industrial 
Education and Vocational Rehabilitation 


By S. M. N. MARRS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Texas 


sometimes referred to as the 

Smith-Hughes Act, became effec- 
tive in 1917. This act provides a 
scheme of cooperation. between the 
Federal Government and the State for 
the promotion of vocational education 
in the fields of agriculture, trades and 
industries, and home economics. 

The guiding principie of the Voca- 
tional Education Act is that the edu- 
cation to be furnished must be of less 
than college grade, under public super- 
vision and control and designed to 
train persons for useful employment, 
whether in agriculture, trades and in- 
dustries, or home economics. 

In Texas, 10,000 boys are enrolled in 
vocational agriculture classes. These 
classes are conducted in 40 depart- 
ments, located in 150 counties. Lack 
of funds has prevented the establish- 
ment by the State of a larger number 
of departments. 

Supervised practice, which is a part 
of the vocational agriculture work, in- 
sures contact by the learner with the 
type of farming for which he is pre- 
paring and furnishes motives for study- 
ing and learning. With most farm boys 
the desire to earn, produce, manage and 
control overcomes the distaste for 
study. 

In addition to the work carried on 
among the boys. during 1929-1930, teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture taught 230 
evening schools for adult farmers, with 
an average attendance of 26. The 
length of the courses offered was from 
12 to 18 lessons. Discussions in the 
class were based on problems of cur- 
rent interest. 

Home economics education has as its 
objective the training of high school 
students, girls over 16 and women, for 
the vocation of homemaking. The rec- 
ords show steady growth in the day 
school and adult classes promoted by 
Texas during normal conditions. The 
State appropriation matching Federal 
funds was reinstated in 1927-1928 after 
two years with only the small Federal 
appropriation. 
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The increase in enrollment in the day 
school classes in'1929-1930 over 1928- 
1929 was 4,073 or 27 per cent. The in- 
crease in enrollment in adult classes 
was 1,394 or 35 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. 

The increase in the amount and qual- 
ity of the home project work is indica- 
tive of a general improvement in the 
quality of the work done. In promoting 
the entire program the emphasis has 
been placed upon meeting the home- 
making needs of the groups being 
served. Home projects are a natural 
outgrowth of the work when it is based 
upon these needs. 

A noteworthy development in the 
homemaking education program for 
adults is the work in parent education 
which was started as an integral part 
of the program in 1928-1929. Four cen- 
ters employed specialists in child and 
parent relationships and in each in- 
stance the programs are gaining in 
strength. 

Industrial education is primarily in- 
tended to reach the person already at 
work, help to increase his efficiency on 
the present job, or fit him for the next 
step up; secondarily, to help the boy or 
girl of limited school expectancy to 
prepare definitely to enter one of the 
trades as an advanced apprentice. 

In line with this theory of relative 
values, Texas has placed the greatest 
emphasis on evening trade extension 
and part-time classes for workers and 
has developed most rapidly along these 
lines. 

In organizing day trade classes the 
effort has been made to change them 
as soon as possible into part-time co- 
operative classes where the students’ 
shop experiences in the commercial 
shops and their school work is care- 
fully coordinated by some person em- 
ployed by the school, thus assuring the 


right working conditions, as well as 
providing the young student workers 
with the right instruction when needed. 

Unlike agriculture and home econom- 
ics, industrial classes are possible only 
in the cities and larger towns. The 
only type of reimbursible classes which 
is adapted to the smaller towns has 
developed rapidly—general continua- 
tion classes for those employed in com- 
mercial occupations. During the past 
year 1,002 students were enrolled in 16 
centers of the State in vocational com- 
mercial classes. 
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In June, 1920, the Congress of the 
United States enacted legislation pro- 
viding “for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled in industry 
and otherwise and for their return to 
civil employment.” Appropriate ma- 
chinery for the administration of this 
act was set up under the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, and for the 
purpose of promoting the rehabilitation 
service in the States, an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 annually was provided to 
be distributed among the States accord- 
ing to population ratios and subject to 
certain conditions. 

Texas, through the 1929 Legisiature, 
accepted the provisions of the Federal 
act, and a rehabilitation program was 
begun in this State Sept. 16, 1929. 
Forty-three States had preceded Texas 
in adopting this service, so that now 
there are only four States in the Union 
that do not have it. 

Vocational rehabilitation is primarily 
an educational service. It is the duty 
of the State to provide equal educa- 
tional advantages for all its citizens. 
Accordingly, the act of educating or re- 
training the disabled for suitable occu- 
pations, giving them an opportunity to 
be useful, is merely in keeping with the 
educational policy of the State. 

Persons who have been injured in 
employment, in the home, or on the 
street, as well as those who have been 
crippled from birth or by disease, and 
whose disabilities handicap them in 
earning a living, are eligible to the re- 
habilitation service. The service is 
free to such disabled persons of em- 
ployable age (16 or over) regardless of 
sex or race. The applicant must have 
resided in the State for one year, unless 
his disability originated in the State 
or in the employment of the United 
States, or unless the rehabilitation 
service is available through the State 
of his last preceding residence. 

Rehabilitation is based on case pro- 
cedure. Any disabled person may ap- 
ply direct to the Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment or may be reported by a friend, 
a relative, or any agency or individual 
interested in the welfare of the crip- 
pled. 
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To date, 560 cases have been reported 
that deserve the assistance of this De- 
partment. Of this number, 156 have 
been placed in training. The fact that 
we have as many as 156 cases in train- 
ing has been brought about very largely 
by the wholehearted cooperation of a 
few individual workers and the hearty 
cooperation of the various civic clubs 
and organizations in this State. The 
limited staff has made it impossible to 
investigate and put a larger number in 
training; furthermore, the problem of 
placement of the physically disabled is 
a very great factor. 

The Department has recommended 
that as a method of strengthening and 
expanding the rehabilitation program, 
the State match all of the Federal 
funds allotted to this State. In case 
this State can receive the $44,500 set 
aside by the Federal Government to be 
used for the rehabilitation work in this 
State, we believe that at least three 
assistants may be placed in the field as 
case workers, and thereby place the 
rehabilitation work on the same level 


as occupied by this t k i 
other States, =e 


Attractive Highway Scenery 


Preservation Viewed as Economie Asset 
By J. S. HOLMES 


State Forester, State of North Carolina 


good roads has extended to every 

county and town in North Caro- 
lina and the cash and carry system has 
been adopted for maintaining and pay- 
ing for them, it is to the advantage of 
every citizen who is a shareholder in 
the State business to secure as many 
customers from without the State as 
possible. 

Thousands of people seeking change 
and recreation leave the populous 
northern States for the South each Fall, 
returning the following Spring. A 
great majority of these tourists pass 
through North Carolina. Whether these 
travelers pass through the State in 
three or four hours leaving only what 
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money it takes to buy gas and oil, or 
whether they linger for days to explore 
and enjoy the scenery, depends on what 
the State can show to these people. 

There are many ways of uglyfying 
the highways, such as burning the 
woods, cutting down the forest trees, 
putting up glaring signboards, hideous 
filling stations or hot dog stands. 

The question today is how can the 
beauty spots along cur highways be 
preserved so that the traveling public 
will seek them out and use more of 
them than that used in getting from 
Virginia to South Carolina. 

The State of New Hampshire is per- 
haps the most scenic ang is resorted to 
more by those seeking recreation. than 
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Adoption of Policy as Part of State’s Pro- 


gram to Assist Jobless Viewed as Preventive of Future Distress 


By FRITZ KAUFMAN 
Chief, Bureaze of Employment, State of New York 


York State in the handling of its 

junior workers will probably have 
a far reaching effect in eliminating 
subsequent unemployment. This new 
policy was adopted on July 1, 1929, and 
is known as the Junior Placement Bu- 
reau, a special employment service for 
boys and girls between the ages of 14 
and 18 and is not a part of the adult 
employment service of the State, being 
a separate unit with a director. 

This junior bureau cooperates very 
closely, of course, both with the adult 
employment service and with the Bu- 
reau of Women in Industry of the De- 
partment, but its main activities are in 
the schools. It now operates 17 em- 
ployment offices in various parts of the 
State and 14 of these offices are located 
directly in local continuation schools. 

It is a well-known fact that under 
ordinary circumstances the majority of 
job seekers in adult employment bu- 
reaus are men and women who in years 
past. have been given no specific infor- 
mation or advice concerning occupa- 
tions and who consequently have no 
adequate training for any particular 
kind of work. 

The State Employment Bureau is not 
merely a bureau placing people into 
jobs. It has a wider function, namely, 
to advise and give counsel on all em- 
ployment problems to community or- 
ganizations in organizing the situation 
in their respective towns. 

As a result of cooperation, late last 
Fall, between the Labor Department 
and the section of employment and vo- 
cational guidance of the Welfare Coun- 
cil, composed of 40 employment agen- 
cies, an emergency program was worked 
out of which one of the most important 
features was the setting up of a cen- 
tral file in the State Bureau of Employ- 
ment for recording visits to employers 
soliciting work opportunities made by 
these cooperating agencies. 

Another important result of the coop- 
eration with these nonfee-charging 
agencies through the Welfare Council 
has been the extension of the so-called 
clearance system of unused lahor calls. 
This work was started about two years 
ago as an experiment by the Welfare 
Council with the agreement that when 
the method of operating clearance was 
perfected it was to be taken over by the 
Labor Department on a permanent 
basis. 

The agencies reached this decision 
because they felt that it was extremely 
important that clearance be operated 
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from an impartial place so that they 
might feel the greatest freedom in ex- 
changing calls. Furthermore, the agen- 
cies realized that the Labor Depart- 
ment through its Employment Bureau 
was the natural leader in the field of 
public and noncommercial agencies. 


Among the serious aspects of unem- 
ployment in New York we have racial 
problems. For example, the extensive 
unemployment of Porto \Ricans. The 
Porto Rican authorities greatly felt the 
need of a specialized employment 
agency to meet this problem. Through 
the cooperation of the Welfare Council, 
the Porto Rican representative and the 
Labor Department, an office under the 
guidance of the State Bureau of Em- 
ployment placing only Porto Ricans was 
recently opened in New York City. 

Early this year Governor Roosevelt 
appointed a committee on stabilization 
of industry for the prevention of un- 
employment. This committee consisted 
of leading industrialists and labor 
leaders. The work of the committee 
has been most important in acting as a 
clearing house by which almost 300 or- 
ganizations have brought to its atten- 
tion their various methods of stabiliza- 
tion. This information has been avail- 
able to all interested. 

This. committee has aroused the in- 
terest of many communities who are 
seeking the advice of the State Bureau 
of Employment on the unemployment 
problems confronting them. While the 
Bureau has these wider functions of 
giving advice on employment problems 
to communities or organizations, one of 
its most important functions is finding 
jobs for the unemployed. 

The number of placements made to 
Oct. 1, this year, by the State Employ- 
ment Bureau totaled 64,000 as com- 
pared with 115,000 for the entire year 
of 1929, and it is confidently expected 
that before the end of 1930 the figures 
will show a considerable increase? 
These placements included clerical, 
executive, professional, as well as day 
laborers and domestics. 


In each of these cases an honest ef- 
fort was made to match the man with 
the job and satisfy both the workers 
and the employers. In other words, an 
attempt was made to select the most 
desirable job, from the many vacancies 
listed, which the applicant was capable 
of filling. In numerous instances trade 
information, vocational guidance, and 
suggestions concerning suitable em- 
ployment were given to those persons 
wishing such advice. 
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any State in the Northeast bat it is not 
leaving the preservation of its scenery 
to chance or to the commercial ideas 
of those who would spoil its beauty. 

The State has acquired with the help 
of other publie or private agencies be- 
tween 30 and 40 highway forest reser- 
vations varying in size from 4 acres to 
6,000 acres. Frequently these reserva- 
tions are only a narrow strip om one or 
both sides of a highway upon which 
the old timber is retained or the young 
growth preserved in perpetuity. 

This Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests has been and 
still is exceedingly active in securing 
these parks along the highways and a 
number of them have been’ secured 
through gifts of memers or other in- 
terested citizens.” A determined drive 


is now being made to secure many more 
such areas. 

There are similar beauty spots in all 
sections 6f North Carolina, practically 
all of them in private hands, with no 
assurance, therefore, that they will not 
be marred or destroyed at any time. It 
is to the interest of the citizens of 
North Carolina, to the taxpayers and 
travelers alike, that the scenery along 
the highways should be preserved and 
protected. 

One of the best ways to lighten the 
burden of taxation is to get people to 
share it. One of the ways in which 
this can be done is by making and keep- 
ing the highways attractive. This is 
not an impractical fad but a very prac- 
tical business proposition for the peo- 
ple of North Carolina. 
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Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Centralizing State Purchases 
in One Department + + + + 
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California Plan Under Which Services of 
Trained Buyers Are Utilized Said to Reduce 


Costs and Insure Better Deliveries 


By J. E. MISPLEY 


Purchasing Agent, State of California 


ENTRALIZED purchasing under 
the State government was organ- 
ized in 1915 in consequence of 

an act of the Legislature and it. has 
functioned efficiently and with a great 
saving to the State. 

Prior to the organization of the Pur- 
chasing Department, the buying for 
each State institution was handled 
separately by the business managers 
thereof. Contracts on subsistence sup- 
plies were, of course, subject to the 
approval of the State Board of Control, 
but their purchases mainly were made 
from local retail stores at considerable 
increases over the prices obtainable 
through regular wholesale and jobbing 
centers. 
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The Purchasing Department pur- 
chases all supplies and materials for 
all State institutions, prisons, reform 
schools, departments, boards and com- 
missions, and also for the Division of 
Highways. Our purchases for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, totaled over 
$10,000,000. 

The Department is not hampered by 
a lot of legal technicalities or restric- 
tions, but is simply subject to the rules 
laid down by the Department of Fi- 
nance in the matter of securing bids 
and obtaining proper competition. 

The centralization of purchasing has 
reduced costs and has insured bétter 
delivery. We have purchase specifica- 
tions which insure the institutions, re- 
ceiving the purest and best in food 
products, and the best quality in cloth- 
ing and bedding. All deliveries of 
foodstuffs are submitted for analysis 
to the pure foods and drugs laboratory 
at the University of California. 

Since the inauguration of the Pur- 
chasing Department in California many 
thousands of dollars have been saved 
through cash discounts. Prior to that, 
firms would many times wait six and 
eight months before their invoices were 
paid. Each institution and department 
now has a revolving fund whereby it 
can make payment of invoices to take 
advantage of a 10-day discount, but in 
no case must the‘/payment be delayed 
over 30 days from receipt of goods. 
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In connection with the Department 
we operate a central store. We pur- 
chase in large quantities itemsfor gen- 
eral use throughout the institutions, 
such as sheetings, ginghams, denims, 
socks, ladies’ hose, blankets, paints, 
hardware and stationery and paper 
supplies. 

We secure these supplies in large 
lots and then resell them to the insti- 
tutions and departments, adding an 


overhead of 5 per cent to cover the cost 
of handling. Through the store divi- 
sion we do approximately $450,000 
worth of business annually. 

The advantage of this store system 
may be illustrated, particularly in the 
matter of paints. We buy large quan- 
tities of white guard rail paint for the 
Division of Highways, also white traffic 
lacquer. When the order is placed the 
paint is made up by the manufacturer 
and delivered to our store room; it is 
then tested by our laboratory and a de- 
termination is made as to whether or 
not it comes up to specifications; if it 
does not the whole lot is rejected and > 
satisfactory delivery is made later. 

If it does pass the specifications we 
are assured that we have received the 
quality we paid for. If the deliveries 
were made by the dealer in small lots 
to each job as required, the cost of lab- 
oratory analysis would be considerable 
to check up each separate delivery. The 
same applies to other items of merchan- 
dise handled in this manner. 

In purchasing for departments, 
boards, commissions and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Division of 
Highways, we first require the filing of 
a purchase estimate, listing the quan- 
tities and description of materials or 
supplies needed. When received it is 
entered in what we call a requisition 
registry and it is given a number 
termed “quotation number.” 
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Our Bureau is divided into six 
groups, each in charge of a trained 
buyer vwsho handles a certain class of 
commodities. Requisitions are referred 
to the proper buyer who sends out re- 
quests for quotations, asking bids on 
price, terms of discount, time of de- 
livery and description of article. The 
contract is awarded to the lowest and 
most favorable bidder. 

In the case of institutions, they file 
with the Department every’ three 
months purchase’ estimates listing 
quantities and description of articles 
for the next quarter. These are all 
grouped and we send out bids to the 
wholesalers and jobbers for the total 
quantities. ~ 

We gndeavor always to favor Cali- 
fornia-made products; no premium, | 
however, is paid for such preference, 
and the law states that price, fitness 
and quality being equal, California- 
made products shall be given prefer- 
ence, and next preference shall be given 
to those partly manufactured in Cali- 
fornia. Naturally, the ability of Cali- 
fornia dealers to make prompt delivery 
is many times a deciding factor in their 
favor in making our awards. 
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Preading Material for Rural Pupils 


New Hampshire’s Traveling Library Service 
By MISS M. L. BOOTHMAN 


we Assistant Secretary, Library Commission, State of New Hampshire 


schools with current fiction and 

biography for book reports, and 
first graders in rural one-room school- 
houses, far removed from libraries, 
with picture books for silent reading 
at their desks is a problem. 

From the office of the Public Library 
Commission traveling libraries are 
shipped to every part of the State. 

What kind of reading matter do the 
libraries contain and what is the ex- 
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pense to the school which borrows * 


them? The only expense incurred by 
the borrower is transportation one way, 
since the State pays either the out- 
going charges, when shipment is made 
by parcel post, or the return charges 
when shipment is made by express col- 
lect. A special posta] rate for library 
books, 4 cents for the first pound and 1 
cent for each additional pound, makes 
the mailing cost very low. 

There is little official red tape at- 
tached to this service. 
needs only to secure the signatures of 
three citizens of the town in which the 
books are to be kept: The signers make 
themselves, responsible for loss or any 
unnecessary damage to the books be- 
yond the ordinary wear and tear. The 
express and post office addresses of the 
teacher who is named librarian, and a 
tabulation enumerating the boys and 
girls in each grade, complete the form. 

The tabulation is an important fea- 
ture because the-total. number of pupils 
in the school determines the number of 
books which will be sent. For a school 
of 30 or 85 pupils we. attempt to send 
30 or 35 volumes. For smaller groups 
it is sometimes possible to send two 
books for each pupil. Although the 
Commission aims at the two-book stand- 
ard a chronic book shortage necessi- 
tates much scrimping, and always this 
is. done. at the expense of the larger 
schools. 


The teacher - 


Unless the teacher has made specific 
requests, her traveling library will con-+# 
sist of books chosen to fit the usual 
reading capacity of boys and girls of 
the school grades which she has tabu- 
lated. - If there are more pupils in the 
first three grades than in the seventh 
and eighth, easy reading books will 
predominate in the collection. 

In addition to giving careful atten- 
tion to the tastes and reading ability 
of children in the school grades enum- 
erated, the Mission plans to make 
each library a balanced diet. 

History, biography and travel are in- 
cluded in addition to the less substan- 


tial, but equally important, fairy tales, ¥ 


animal stories and fiction, Some atten- 
tion is paid to the special local inter- 
ests. 

High school students are supplied 
with the novels of Scott and Dickens 
in attractive and new, well illustrated 
editions as well as the works of the 
best. contemporary novelists. 

The books on the suggested list of 
home reading compiled by the State 
Board of Education for the seventh and 
eighth grades are often requested. The 
new books for children, such as Donald 
Macmillan’s Kah-da, the life of a North 
Greenland Eskimo boy, and Eric Kelly’s 
Blacksmith of Vilno are introduced to 
underprivileged children in scattered 
hamlets. ' 

In fact, state-wide distribution is the 
vital feature of the traveling libraries. 
The libraries serve schools with enroll- 
ments ranging all the way frém 5 to 90 
pupils. The circulation figures of the 
last monthly report of the Commission 
show a gain of 28 per cent qver that of 
the corresponding month in 1929. 

Although traveling libraries with 
books for adults are sent to serve all 
kinds of communities and groups, by 
far the most go to stations in the rural 
schools and nearly all of the remaining 
stations serve some children of school 
age. 
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